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I. 

HEN first the new Duke- 
Marshal rode into the prin- 
cipal town of his mountainous 
estate, and across the draw- 
bridge into his castle on the 
lake, people saw that he was 
not a man to be easily foiled. This does 
not pay any special compliment to their 
penetration, for a man who, in the centre of 
several hostile princedoms, deliberately does 
away with his elder brother, and then coolly 
proposes for the hand of his brother's 
affianced bride, is not a fellow who errs on 
the side of indecision. 

But there were sundry little awkward matters 
to be settled first, and as a formal protest had 
come from Rome, backed by threats, the 
Duke felt that propitiation was needful. 
Nothing seemed more advisable than to 
sacrifice some person or persons in the hope 
of securing not only a dispensation for the 
fratricide, but a blessing on his marriage with 
the gay little Austrian princess whose dof was 
so highly essential to the keeping up of the 
Duke-Marshal’s troops for the protection of 
his borders. It was singularly fortunate that 
a recrudescence of witch-finding signalized 
the beginning of the year of his accession ; 
the fact made a show of excessive zeal so 
easy at the expense of others. And to the 
Duke’s emissaries, eager to be in his good 
graces, who more acceptable as a scapegoat 
than the acrobat and dancer, “ Professor 
Samson ”—Jean Marie (ex-Henry) Samson— 
the cordwainer’s son, who had _ returned 
impoverished from the playhouses and 
taverns of great cities to repair his fortune 
in his native canton by his extraordinary 
somersaults and dances at the great fairs ? 
Poor Samson! He had proved himself such 
an easy prey. 

Why, the very appearance of the man 
assisted his pursuers. Over six foot, with an 
ajuiline nose broken bya fall in his boy- 
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hood, pale from the ..fe of taverns and, from 
too much sour wine and too little good food, 
with long, moist, dark hair which hung in 
ringlets like wire and tossed like snakes when 
he grew excited, Jean Marie was a fantastical 
figure enough. His black eyes—deep, melan- 
choly, piercing—were noticeable for a strong 
squint. People said that both broken bridge 
and cross eye were the work of the same 
claw, the devil having sat astride of his nose 
as a baby and pricked one of his eyes before 
the child’s mother could make the holy 
sign. Moreover, his double joints and 
strange lissomness were all attributed to 
the same source. Even as a boy he could 
crack his joints like no one else, and it was 
simply because he had horrid, supernatural 
fluid in his veins and not good ordinary blood 
like other boys. They were all jealous of 
his feats, his agility, his wild ways, which no 
one seemed able to curb. They looked upon 
him as a castaway, and yet they were all 
envious of the lad when he shook off the dust 
of his heels against his hamlet and went 
capering down to the Valley of the Great 
River, saying that he had a mind to travel 
and come back rich. He was last seen 
on the peak ofa black rock, illumined by 
lightning. 

In a few years he came back. Baggage 
he had none, save a case containing a fiddle 
and a theatrical suit, the only one he had 
not pawned. It was summer-time, and there 
were many fairs and festivals at which he 
found himself the great attraction. His 
reputation for magic did not strike him at 
first as a marketable quality, but presently 
his practised instinct seized upon it. The 
gossips had often asked him if the devil had 
really taught him how to balance on a wire, 
and he had laughed “Of course.” And as 
to his dancing, no human being, they said, 
who wasn’t under evil influence ever could 
execute such leaps. Why should Jean Marie 
divulge to these poor ignoramuses the exist- 
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ence of the beautiful steel springs which 
were concealed in his devilish-looking black 
shoes with their needle points ? 


Long before the festival of the Nativity of 


Our Lady Jean Marie was brought before a 
municipal council, 
commended for trial, 
and relegated to the 
Marshal’s citadel till 
his Grace, who was 
then in Vienna 
marrying his wife, 
should have returned 
to hold his first 
court of justice. 
Witnesses had been 
legion. “With re- 
gard to the crackling 
of his bones,” said 
one, “I myself know 
that blue sparks of 
fire flash from each 
of his joints. As 
to his having two 
joints in each case, 
instead of a single 
one, that is simply 
that his master has 
provided him with 
an extra set, for fear 
the others should 
break in his unholy 
twistings and contor- 
tions and prancings.” 

“The blue devil’s- 
fire is certainly in 
him,” asserted an- 
other, “for it runs 
along his hair when 
he combs it. I 
climbed to the win- 
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“‘ Be pleased to enter, professor,” he said, 
very obsequiously. 

And Samson, otherwise known in_ his 
canton as Jean Marie (ex-Henry), son of a 
cordwainer, shambled in between a lane of 
guards, who saluted 
the prisoner with 
broad grins. He saw 
it ali and heard it all 

the nudgings, the 


chuckles, the mock 
salute, the ribald 
refrain of the song 


the gaoler’s daughter 
flung at him from 
her window as he 
passed through the 
courtyard. His limbs 
were full of shooting 
pains, his stomach 
was empty, his brain 
vacant. Long ago— 
was it four weeks, 
four months, or four 
years ?—he saw per- 
fectly well that the 
Duke - Marshal and 
his abbé intended 
his death, and he 
could not imagine 
why he had been 
kept so long waiting. 
It was not the way 
to treat an artist, a 
gentleman, a_ pro- 
fessor of the superb 
art of the dance! 
When they thun 
dered out the sen 
tence at him in the 
Hall of the Marshals 





dow one night to just now he felt an 
see. Each hair “ME WAS LAST SEEN ON THE PEAK OF A BLACK ROCK.’ irresistible desire 
stood out stiff and to laugh. He knew 
the flames ran along it.” The abbé said that a faint, sickly smile had parted 
nothing; there was no need. ‘The facts his lips, and then the blessed consolatory 


against Jean Marie were so numerous, so 
well marshalled. It settled that he 
would suffer death in the ordinary way—not 
at the stake. The Duke was not quite sure 
of the spirit of the town mob yet ; his ducal 
authority was still very young. And 
shooting was only for military prisoners, 
hanging would do for the “ professor,” as it 
had done for other miscreants of the miscel- 
laneous class. 


was 


since 


II. 
THe turnkey threw the door of the 
open with a magnificent gesture. 


cell 





stupor had come upon him. But now the 
thing was settled, the moment fixed, the 
stupor lifted. ‘They had removed him to the 
cell in which the condemned spent their last 
night, and which the coarse turnkey had 
dubbed the “ Bride’s Chamber.” For in it he 
and death were to be made one. In a cup 


board under lock and key was the swinging 
gibbet, a great arm of black oak fastened to 
the masonry of the immensely thick wall. 
When it stood out like a huge crane from the 
wall it was nicely adjusted so that the body 
of the victim, when cut down, could slide 
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gently, and without giving anyone the slightest 
trouble, through the round window in the 
lower part of the opposite wall straight into 
the depth and silence of the lake which the 
fortress overhung. But at all this grimness 
it was not etiquette to hint till the proper 
moment. Indeed, the innocent air of the 
room as a whole was almost a_ reproach, 
crying “Shame!” on such ungrateful, evil 
imaginings. A great fire blazed on the 
hearth, lest the autumn chill should make the 
prisoner’s: teeth chatter before the time—a 
fire of sweet chestnut wood and of fir-cones. 
Blue and resinous flames showed that the two 
chairs were covered with velvet and adorned 
with fringe, the oak table laid with heavy 
silver, the large oriel 
window richly cur- 
tained, and the bed, 
with its silk canopy of 
green, fair and virginal, 
the very epitome of 


discreet and perfect 
re} ose. 
Samson knew that 


he shambled, but he 
shambled with dignity. 
He turned on the 
threshold to wave his 
hat gallantly to the 
ribald damsel in the 
courtyard, and lightly 
kissed the tips of his 
wasted fingers to her. 
He said “Good even- 
ing, my bucks,” with 
the patronage of the 
luke-Marshal himself 
to the sniggering 
guards, and, oh! most 
exquisite of malicious 
satisfactions, he pressed 
into the hand of the 
captain of the troop, a 

young and insolent “* WHAT WILL 
German-Swiss, a piece 

of Italian gold which had been dropped 
into the acrobat’s pouch at a fair in Lugano, 
and which in the Canton Vaud they would 
not honour as good gold. It was delicious 
to hear the smothered laughter of the guards 
turned against their officer and to see his 
impotent white fury as the door closed and 
the “ professor” passed in to his chamber. 
The turnkey locked the door carefully behind 
the “guest of honour,” as they called a 
prisoner on his last night of earthly existence. 
lor such a guest is never so precious as at 
the last moment. 


Samson walked forward to the centre of 
the room and threw a haughty look about 
him. “ Make up the fire,” he commanded, 
and threw himself into the more imposing of 
the two chairs. 

The turnkey, with a grin and a bow as 
before, hastened to obey. 

“There is wood enough for “we nights at 
least, professor,” he said, slily, with a pretence 
at immense bustle. 

But Samson did not even wince at the cruel 
innuendo. He merely growled, “ Be quick, 
you clumsy old stoat. Fetch me my supper.” 

“What will the professor take?” cringed 
the gaoler. 

According to etiquette, the condemned 





’ CRINGED THE GAOLER. 


THE PROFESSOR TAKE 


might on this fateful eve partake of any 
dishes he chose from the table of the Duke- 
Marshal himself. 

“Have you a list of the supper dishes?” 
said the acrobat. 

His power of imagining himself a grand 
seigneur, his splendid theatricality, was to 
him what love and comradeship in such a 
dark hour are to other men. It was his dear 
consolatrix, his good angel, who drew a veil 
over horror and actuality, and shed a glow of 
romance and pathos and distinction upon the 
black and awful way he must tread. 
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*I saw stuffed perch garnished with cray- 
fish in the kitchen just now,” said the turn- 
key, licking his lips. 

“The cellar of his Grace is good ?” 

“The best in the province, professor.” 

“T will have some Falernian with my 
dinner. I will drink it properly, my friend ; 
not one glass of the liquor to twenty of 
water, like Horace. I am not a poet and I 
don’t want my fancies diluted. Falernian 
first and the baked fish and meats after. And 
tell my friend the captain I hope he'll go 
and buy a good supper with my present. He 
looks thin, and he is young and ought to 
make more muscle.” 

In the Hall of the Knights, where the Duke- 
Marshal dined, all these remarks were re- 
peated before a convulsed company. The 
turnkey had told the cook, and the cook had 
told the servers, and they had told the chief 
huntsman below the salt as they handed 
round the briskets and sallets. And the 
Duke-Marshal, seeing the grin go round, had 
asked for enlightenment. His new Duchess, 
the little Viennese, with whom he was ter- 
ribly in love, was hugely entertained, and 
especially by the professor’s message to the 
captain of the guard, for she, too, had taken 
a dislike to him at first sight. She carved 
great pieces off the boar’s head for Samson 
with her own hands, and sent him her own 
goblet filled with the deep brown wine he 
desired, with a message to say she had first 
sipped from it herself. Then she made the 
turnkey repeat his story again, and when he 
came to the allusion to the captain’s weedy 
figure she laughed till she wiped her eyes. 
“* Must the man really die?” she said. “It 
is a pity. He seems so amusing.” 

‘If your Grace feeds him so royally I think 
you have a right to get your fill of amuse- 
ment out of him,” said the captain, hot, but 
with superb composure. He was longing to 
bait the acrobat for the last time and have 
his revenge. 

“It is true we are entertaining him very 
well, but he is scarcely in a position to repay 
us by comedy,” said the Duke. 

“By no means,” returned the captain. 
“ His heart is light, for he knows the worst ; 
his waistcoat is full, for he has eaten a meal 
fit for a prince ; his toes must be as warm as 
toast, his set of spare joints supple ”—a 
roar of laughter greeted this little shaft ; “a 
machine so well oiled can do as good work 
as ever. It is only natural that your Grace 
should invite him to dance after supper.” 

“ He'll be very much out of practice,” said 
the turnkey, grinning. “It is only a fortnight 
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since we had him in the Red Room and 
screwed the devil out of his bones.” 

“Ugh!” shuddered the bride, “ how 
horrible! Why did you let them ?”—she 
turned to her husband—“ if they were going 
to hang him they might have spared him the 
torture. Of course, he is a wicked heretic 
and a wizard, but———” she hid her face with 
her hands. The Duke threw his arm about 
her. His breath caressed her red-gold braids 
wreathed with pearls as he bent to her. 

“Would you like to see him dance, my 
dearest ?” he murmured, soothingly. “ Would 
it divert you ?” 

“I said I should like it,” she responded, 
still in a pet, but threw her head back ever 
so slightly, so that his lips brushed the tip of 
her ear. 

“Where shall it be ?” he asked, his fingers 
playing with hers under the table ; “in your 
apartments or in the Hall of the Marshals?” 

‘Not in mine,” she said, with a little 
shiver and giggle. “I couldn’t bear to think 
of the devil’s servant having been there.” 

‘It shall be in the hall, then,” he said. 

Ill. 


need not wait,” said Samson, loftily, 
who bustled about him with 
the silver dishes. “I prefer to eat alone, 
unless I have someone with whom I can 
converse with dignity, old stoat. But in half 
an hour you can return. I wish to make my 
toilet.” 

The fire glowed and warmed the unhappy 
Jean Marie. He dallied with the food, but 
the Falernian made him feel like a god. The 
racking pains grew less. He stretched him- 
self and lay back in luxury. Then his 
haughty glance fell upon his tattered prison 
dress. The turnkey at his request had laid 
his old velvet dancing-suit out on the bed. 
The shoes? To his relief and joy they were 
there in the pocket of his velvet cloak, the 
shoes with the springs—though how it came 
that they had not been stolen and the suit 
also by the guards was a miracle. Then he 
remembered that the sergeant had said that 
his belongings had been dipped in brimstone 
and would only bring ill-luck to the person 
who took them or the place in which they 
were hidden, and so he had been suffered to 
keep them. 

He would put the costume on for the last 
time—the black tights, the tunic, the ruff, 
the long cloak with its silver embroidery, the 
cap with its wicked red feather, the pointed 
He struggled into them painfully. 


“You 
to the turnkey, 


shoe Ss. 


The torture in the Red Room had strained 
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ind stiffened his thighs, and his muscles 
were swollen. Some of the ribbons at his 
knees, for instance, and his elbows he left 
hanging out of sheer exhaustion. He sank 
back into his chair perspiring from the effort, 
and fell into a sort of doze. 

What was that? The key grated in the 
door. He turned in sublime indignation. 
Could they not leave a gentleman to his 
privacy on such a night? Then he remem- 
bered that he had told the turnkey to return 
and trim his beard and tie up his points. 
He pulled forward the big chair and flung 
himself, still pant- 


“The one which 4e taught you,” she said, 
in a confidential whisper. 

“I must have space,” he said. His mind 
was rapidly revolving possibilities. Should 
he wring her neck and then jump into the 
lake through the loophole, taking his chance 
of escaping the muskets of the guards below 
before they could hang him or cut him down, 
or should he dance and see what came of it ? 

““We beg your presence in the Hall of the 
Marshals, professor,” said the Duke-Marshal. 

“T am honoured,” said the prisoner. “ Will 
your Grace lead the way?” 





ing, into it. The 
door did not 
open. Instead 
came a loud 
knock, as if some- 
one rapped with 
a heavy sword- 
hilt, and not with 
knuckles ; then a 
woman’s light 
laugh. Again the 
knock came, and 
he called “ Enter.” 
The door swung 
portentously 
open, and the 
Duke - Marshal 
with his bride by 
the hand walked 
in. Both made 
a deep rever- 
ence, but Sam- 
son saw that fear 
struggled with 
mirth upon the face of the lady. 

“Her Grace will explain the meaning of 
our visit,” said the Duke. 

“Indeed !” said the lady, heartily terrified 
by the piercing gaze of those black eyes ; 
“indeed, it was my lord’s notion—simply 
from a desire to please me, Monsieur 
It is, in effect, that you should 
honour us by an exposition of your art.” 

‘You wish me to dance, madam ? ” 

“That’s it, that’s it,” she said, nodding 
gratefully at him. 

“What sort of a dance, madam ?” 

‘Your best, my friend,” said the Duke, 
cheerfully ; “we want to see you at your 
best.” ‘ : 

I'he Duchess said “ Yes, yes,” clapped her 
inds, and stepped a little nearer. Samson 
ondescended to rise then. He folded his 
rms and looked down upon her, taking in 
the cruel little curves of her lips. 





Samson. 
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‘‘yOU WISH ME TO DANCE, MADAM? 


A little look of cunning came into the 
Marshal’s eyes. 

* Oh ” he began, blandly. He got no 
farther, but stuck there, looking sheepish. 

“Her Grace will, perhaps, accept my arm 
and we will follow,” said Samson, with 
patronage. He saw the suspicion, the 
stupid embarrassment of his so/-disant host. 
The man was evidently just conscious enough 
of etiquette not to blurt out what he meant. 
Samson knew now that it was surely fortu- 
nate that he had neither knife nor poniard 
about him. ‘The temptation to use it would 
have been irresistible in the dark corridor 
of the great keep on the way to the hall. 
He smiled with gorgeous disdain. 

“You, Duke,” he said, familiarly and 
imperiously, “ will be good enough to lead. 
You have your sword, and can make good 
use of it if the rats frighten your lady as we 
go. I will walk behind with her Grace.” 
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The lady seemed indisposed to lay her 
hand on his arm, so he took the tips of her 
fingers. Along the high wooden galleries, 
the patrol-walks which clung to the inside 
walls of the great courtyard, those of the 
garrison who were off dutycame hurrying to see 
the sight of the devil’s servant giving a display. 
Samson laughed in his throat and paced slowly 
on his way. They should see him at his best. 
The devil in whom he did net believe—poor 
Samson !—should have his due that night. 

Into the Hall of the Marshals the deep, 
lurid glow of the sun flowed through 
the long, open windows, and smouldered 
in the rich tone of the oaken ceiling, 
in its inlaid squares, and in the blazons 
of successive Duke-Marshals. The newest 
one, the crowned griffin of the new 
Marshal, shone out garishly in its black 
and gold and red over the two chairs of state 
upon the dais. For the “ professor” a chair 
was set at the other end of the room upon a 
green carpet. He flung himself into it, 
looking at the people who entered to swell 
his audience, but he was taking in other 
things also. He knew that the steps in the 
corner behind him led to the Justice Hall, 
and that, therefore, he was many feet nearer 
the lake-level than he was just now in the 
“ Bride’s Chamber.” Moreover, as he could 
see from the windows, this portion of the 
castle faced the other way. Therefore, as he 
knew from his boyhood, it went down 
sheer into the lake. There were no rocks 
jutting at the base on which a man’s brains 
could be dashed to pieces, or on which he 
could linger maimed unto death. And here 
he knew there was a less depth, for the water 
was always paler green at this point ; that 
meant a bottom of soft grey clay. There 
were six great windows on the lake side of 
the hall—-six slits, wide and long, from which 
shafts and stones could pursue a man who 
took the water unexpectedly. But three of 
them were glazed. The centre one was 
closed. It had the appearance of a door—it 
was a door! He remembered hearing that the 
last Duke had had the deep embrasure of this 
one made toslant sharply down tothe floor from 
the sill—that he had kept a boat ready under- 
neath into which he could drop and escape, 
during the days when his brother sought 
his life. He had never used the door, for 
he had been comfortably strangled over his 
wine in the hall itself, before he knew how 
things were going. Under this hall was the 
vaulted chamber in which slowly seasoning 
wood was stored for boat-building. It would 
be closed and silent now. 
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“It is airless here,” complained the 
Duchess. Something in the sinister attitude 
of the melancholy, broken figure, coiled up 
in the chair of state on the green carpet, 
filled her with apprehension. 

The servants opened the casements of the 
glazed windows. The lurid light poured in 
upon the eager, gaping, cruel crowd. 

“That middle one, too,” said the Duchess, 
peevishly. “There is thunder about.” She 
shuddered and shrank nearer to her lord. 

“You asked for brimstone, my _ heart,” 
said the Duke, gaily. But even he was not 
prepared for the mutter and grumble of the 
thunder in the hills and the one inexplicable 
flash of lightning that darted through the 
centre embrasure. ‘The storm was as far off 
as the Jura Mountains and the thunder was 
faint, but though it came across the pale 
autumn sunlight and over the exquisite blue 
water it was clear and distinct—a flash of 
steel. 

To Samson it seemed like a challenge. 
He started to his feet. For a full minute he 
stood so, his long cloak shrouding him, his 
eyes glaring out of his wasted face at the 
throng. 

Then he began to move slowly, holding out 
the wings of his cloak. He could not make 
up his mind yet how much his strength 
would stand ; and his knees were not braced, 
they were trembling. He moved quite slowly 
at first, like a huge bat. Suddenly he 
shuffled forward to the dais and stopped. 

“Your Graces wish to see the special 
dance—the ‘ Dance of Initiation ’?” 

The Marshal’s lady nodded ; her lips were 
parted, her eyes dilated in a kind of delicious 
terror. 

“ For that I must have a partner,” he said, 
“in order to give you a true picture of it all.” 

“ Of course,” said the Duke. “Choose” 

-he waved his hand towards the ‘rest of the 
company. 

“Choose your partner, professor,” he added, 
loudly, for the benefit of the assembly. A 
shiver of excitement ran through it. The 
women-servants tried to huddle away behind 
the men, who stood there stolidly with the air 
of people ready to be amused at the cost of 
others. Upon the gaoler’s daughter Samson's 
glance had fallen and stayed. But, after all, it 
was but poor fun to frighten a fool-who would 
come to a sordid end quickly enough in her 
own fashion. Zhe captain of the guard? 
That would be a fine satisfaction indeed ! 

“Have the girls out in a row,” said the 
Duke, jocularly ; “they are all dying for the 
honour.” 
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But not a maid stepped out. Samson 
bowed and smiled. “It takes more courage 
than your Grace thinks. Some gentleman 
will, perhaps, oblige ; someone who knows 
how to step out. Captain von Beck will 
certainly be good enough.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s capital,” said the 
Duchess, delighted: She wondered mis- 
chievously how the young dandy would 
manage it in his light uniform, with the 


padded jerkin and the stuffing in the 
puffs and slashings of his sleeves and 
hose. 

The officer shot at his chief a look in 


which fury and entreaty were mingled. 

“ Your Grace———” he began, thickly. 

“Make him,” whispered the bride, mali- 
ciously, to her husband. 

“Von Beck,” he said—and his voice had 
the tone that meant “obedience or anni 
hilation "—“ Von Beck, it is only courteous 
to grant the request of one with whom cir- 
cumstances have brought you into such 
intimate relations, and who is at once my 
guest and my entertainer.” 

“ Herr von Beck is perhaps a little timid 

Vol. xxv .—17. 
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“HE SHUFFLED FORWARD TO 
THE DAIS AND STOPPED.” 


about my formidable ‘ patron,’” said Samson, 
with a melancholy smile. 


blood to the 
But he 


The adjective sent the 
officer’s head and words to his lips. 
choked them back and stepped forth. 

“T do not want to hurt the poor fellow’s 
feelings at the eleventh hour,” he said, 
addressing the Duke, with a contemptuous 
jerk of his head towards the acrobat ; “ it is 
merely a question of military etiquette. But 
all that is subservient to your Grace’s slightest 
wish.” 

“It is her Grace’s wish and my com- 
mand,” said the Duke, in his voice of iron. 

The officer bowed and strode grandly over 
towards the green carpet and leant against 
one of the slender black marble pillars 
which supported one side of the hall, his 
sword clanking as he went. 

“Tt is hardly safe to wear steel when there 
is so much fire about,” said Samson, point- 
ing to the weapon, with a smile. As if to 
enforce his objection, the lightning darted in. 
It was as if the steel leapt to meet it. The 
storm had come much nearer during the 
quarter of an hour’s delay. 
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“Shall I take off my sword, sire ?” asked 
the officer of the Marshal. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Duke, abruptly. 

Von Beck unbuckled his sword and tossed 
it aside against the wall. 

“A torch, if you please,” said the dancer 
to one of the servants, “for I can scarcely 
see my feet at this end.” ‘There were one or 
two torches at the other end of the hall, for 
the oak ceiling reflected no light, and the 
sky was now covered with a dense pall of 
slate colour, through which pierced one or 
two rays of the sun which the storm was 
strangling. Upon a nod from the Duke the 
servant obeyed, putting the light into a 
socket on the wall. 

“Stand there, my friend,” commanded 
Samson. The furious officer took the position 
indicated. 

* And 
dancer. 

“Ts it likely, vermin ?” snarled Von Beck, 
in an undertone. 

“You may ave to,” rejoined Samson. 
Then his face grew cruel and _ his 
gleamed like those of a crouching man-eater. 
“Is it possible, captain, that you have for- 
gotten your few days ago: 
‘There are occasions, regrettable, it is true, 
but unavoidable, on which a man’s limbs 
cannot obey his own gay impulses, but must 
twitch for the pleasure of others’ ?” Then he 
went forward a little. “ Tell the fiddler Iam 
ready,” he called out to the sergeant. 

A blind old Italian was led forward 
set on a low stool beneath the dais. 

“A tarantella measure,” commanded the 
Then he began to move once 
more like a bat, with slow circlings, about 
the immobile figure of the soldier, who stood 
scowling like a stuffed doll in the centre of 
the green carpet. Jean Marie paid no atten- 
tion to the step of the particular dance, but 
merely observed the rhythm in a broad, easy 
fashion. As he moved he began to mutter. 
It was an absurd farrago of Neapolitan and 
Breton and Spanish, picked up during his 
wanderings and tossed into rhymes for the 
confounding of the vulgar. His voice rose 
and he moved faster. Suddenly he turned 
on tip-toe, quickening his step, and stretched 
out his arms to the stormy sky. “ Master!” 
he cried ; “ I am here—I wait ! ” 

Then with a bound he darted back, seized 
the torch, and began the tarantella step, 
facing the officer. 

* Follow me!” he said to Von Beck, with 
wild laughter. ‘“ Watch me!” he shouted to 
the company ; “this is just what my master 
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makes me do. He takes the pace slowly at 
first, but that is only to give time. Soon he 
goes quicker. If you cannot keep pace it is 
all up.” 

He danced, holding the torch on high, 
treading on the dandy’s toes. 

“Dance!” shouted Samson, whirling the 
torch about dangerously. 

“Dance, dance!” cried the Duchess. 

And the company echoed her. The 
officer retreated, disgusted, dismayed, forced 
to move at all costs to avoid the crushing of 
his toes by those enormous feet. 

“Quicker!” said Samson, menacingly. He 
brought the torch closer to the other's face. 
The terror came into Von Beck’s eyes. He 
saw the whole danger now. The man was 
mad and he himself unarmed. He made a 
frantic attempt to dash off at the side into 
the arcade, but Samson dodged him, yelling 
to him to keep to the step. In and out of 
the slender black pillars they moved, the 
black, demoniacal, grotesque figure, the other 
one opposite like a marionette with flaccid 
face and staring eyes, while the blind fiddler 
scraped on with a patient smile. “ Faster!” 
said the professor. He saw that Von Beck 
was ready to drop. ‘The tightness of his 
wadded jerkin had long ago shortened his 
breath. Samson clutched the dandy by the 
stuffed puff on his shoulder. 

“Tsn’t he funny?” said the Duchess to her 
lord. “I wonder how much of his legs is 
padding and how much is flesh.” She broke 
off in a fresh giggle of amusement, for Von 
Beck’s giddiness had half closed his eyes and 
he was running round and round in a circle 
with great bounds. 

“Excellent,” said Samson. “ Just so my 
master runs after me, and when I flag he puts 
a little brimstone under my nose to revive 
me.” The torch caught the imperial of the 
officer and singed it ; the flames ran along it ; 
the dandy clapped his hands to his face with 
a scream and dashed towards the open 
windows. ‘“ And then we go on more freshly 
than ever,” yelled Samson, “and he puts his 
great arms about me”—Samson flung the 
torch away through the window and gripped 
the dandy round the waist—‘“and so we 
dance—and dance—and dance P 

Inch by inch backwards the dancer forced 
his victim, but so deftly past the centre 
embrasure once or twice that the audience, 
through which a thrill of terror ran, was for 
the moment disarmed. 

“And he jumps——” 
great spring forwards on to the long, low, 
slanting step of the door window, pushing 
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the German back. The man struggled vainly 
to gain a footing, to dig his heels in. It was 
a matter of a mere second—a mere question 
of whether Samson’s strength would last. 
The captain’s feet, struggling for a 
footing, caught the sill of the window on the 
wrong side. One last push and he was over 
the edge, a sense- 
less, whirling lump, 
splashing into 
green- water three 
hundred feet deep. 

The impetus had 
been. too great. 
Samson could not 
recover himself, 
and with a cry, but 
rather of triumph 
than of fear, he 
plunged after. 

Instantly the 
whole of the room 
had rushed: to. the 
windows, the 
Duke - Marshal 
peering down into 
the stormy dark- 
ness. Thé sergeant 
gave the word to 
fire into the depth. 

“No, no,” cried 
others; “you may 
only kill the cap- 
tain. 

“The boats, the 
boats! Search 
every corner of the 
bay. Send mes- 
sengers along each 
shore,” urged the rest. 

All was hubbub, 
uproar, wild conster 
nation. ‘Through it 
all the blind fiddler 
scraped on. The 
Duchess, after her 
one shriek of horror, 
had buried her face 
in the cushions of 
her chair. 

rhe shots of the 
guard rang out and 
hissed into the water. The thunder crashed 
back answer as if in contempt. In the 
lightning flashes the water shone still and 
dark. But one flash brighter than the rest 
showed a dark patch, a something that 
bobbed and moved. It might be only a 
broken snag which the river had washed 







‘““WITH A CRY, BUT RATHER OF TRIUMPH THAN OF FEAR, 
HE PLUNGED AFTER.” 


down ; it might be a man. People jabbered, 
pointing out to one another in the dusk the 
place where it should be. The guard loaded 
afresh. ‘The Duke stood in the middle of 
the hall—wiping his face. Presently, as if 
the noise irritated him, he roared out for 
silence. A rippling passage of the dance 
music trickled slowly away 
as the vid Italian hastily 
put his fiddle down and 
turned his bewildered face 
from right to left. 

“ Let be,” said 
the Duke. ‘Give 
the fellow his 
chance. It will 
be poor enough 
directly the cur- 
rent of the river 
catches him. Let 
the boats con- 
tinue the search 
for Von Beck, 

\. and send out a 
diver.” 

Then he turned 
to the hysterical 
girl on the dais, 
and, lifting her in 
his arms, bore her 
away across the 
courtyard to the 
Duchess’s ‘Tower. 


How Jean Marie 
escaped the talons 
of the swift current 
of the river he 
could never under- 
stand. After the 
first terrible shock 
of the dive he 
struck out desper- 
ately for the shore 
wherever the light- 
ning indicated it. 
Some way to the 
left of the rock on 
which the fortress 
stood was a little 
creek full of flower- 
ing reeds. Three 
times he felt the deadly octopus-like feelers of 
the swirling mountain-current flickering about 
him. Three times with agony and superhuman 
will he freed himself. The third time a counter 
current hurled him towards a bank of mud 
which rose towards the long, reedy swamp. 

For an hour or more he lay there, half in 
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the water and half out of it, unconscious. 
Then gradually he awoke and began to creep 
along the marsh, wading, doggedly, up to his 
middle rather than risk detection by running 
over the dry strips of land. The moon 
beamed melancholy encouragement on him 
after the storm. 

By dawn he had achieved drier footing. 
He had struck a torrent-bed and followed it, 
finding presently one of the goat scrambles 
which trickle down every mountain slope to 
a valley of many waters. Upon a little 
green plateau, on which a mountain shrine 
was perched, he rested at last, taking shelter 
under the little colonnade of four arches with 
its roof of stained plaster. The chapel was 
dedicated to all the saints. From a half- 
faded fresco this celestial company gazed 
benignantly 
upon him. In 
a corner he 
found a wool 
len bundle. 
He opened it. 
Evidently _ it 
belonged to 
a goatherd. 
Heaven help 
him if he were 
poor and 
wanted the 
sheepskin coat 
and the leg- 
gings and the 
dry shirt more 
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mark. In another half-hour he would lose 
sight of it for ever, setting his face for 
the Mediterranean, and thence, by one of the 
great ports, for the East. There, in the 
strange Oriental life of which travellers had 
told him, he would lose himself, trusting to 
fortune for bread and to his resource for 
eternal disguise. 

Upon the shoulder of the summit, which 
at the next step forward must hide at once 
his country and his danger from him for ever, 
he paused for a moment to gaze back upon 
it all. A thick mist hid the cruel white 
fortress. But he knew the very spot where 
it lay grim and terrible on the water. Far 
out into the heavenly blue of the vast lake 
the turgid water of the Great River rolled, a 
wavy line of gulls, like a string of cowries, 
marking its 
actual em 
bouchure just 
where the 
stream piled 
the sand into 
a submerged 
bank. He 
wondered if 
the captain 
had stuck on 
that sand 
bank or 
whether — the 
yellow flood 
had rolled 
him over and 


than Samson over like a 
needed them! ninepin into 
Heaven bless the middle 
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dead and Then he fell 
needed them on his knees 
not at all! and wept 
The grate again, trying 
ful sensation . to remember 
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of dry, warm / the prayers 
cloth next his of his boy 
frozen, stiff body was overpowering. The hood. ‘The river rolled on and the faint 
dancer ripped off his sodden, mud-coated scream of the gulls came to him. Straight 


velvet, and, rolling it up into a bundle, 
tossed it down into a fathomless chasm 
between great rocks. ‘Then he put his head 
in his hands and sobbed like a child. But the 
first rays of the sun warned him that delay 
was no longer possible. He saw the seven 
jagged peaks of the Great Mountain under 
which his native village lay. It was his land 





and dark the crowded, attenuated poplars 


of the immense swamp beneath reared 
themselves—bare-stemmed, with a tuft of 
dark tattered foliage at the top like 


witches’ brooms for sweeping the sky A 
light, delicious breeze stirred them slightly, 
and set the long black locks of the fugitive 
waving. 
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=} HAT so large a proportion of 


the homely truths which our 
ancestors coined into proverbs 
should be derived from the 
traits of domestic animals and 
birds is only what might be 
expected of an agricultural people who passed 
their lives surrounded by farm stock. It 
must be admitted that the “ wisdom of many 
and the wit of one,” to employ Earl Russell’s 
happy definition of the proverb, frequently 
illustrates the bad side of beast nature, and 





no animal has greater cause to complain of 


this one-sided treatment than the dog. 
Rarely do canine virtues supply the proverb- 
maker with a saying ; on the other hand, the 
dog’s shortcomings furnished so many warn- 
ings that we might almost suppose that 
animal to have been man’s worst enemy 
instead of his best friend. He is _pilloried 
as the emblem of every vice. 

lhe dog in the manger was born in fable 
and probably never existed anywhere else ; 
but that imaginary dog who refused to let 
the hungry ox touch the corn he could 
not eat himself has served as the archetype 
of selfishness since it occurred to human 
injustice to put him in the manger. “Idle 
dogs worry sheep” says a Scottish variant 


of “Satan finds some mischief still,” etc. ; 
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and this, unhappily, cannot be gainsaid, 
for many eminently respectable and_hard- 
working dogs have been known to fall 
from grace and enter upon a career of 
sheep - worrying as the amusement of their 
leisure hours. ‘The dog might retort that his 
idle brother would not be able to worry sheep 
if his owner were at the trouble to chain him 
up. “He that lies down with dogs must 
expect to rise with fleas,” says a blunt 
English proverb. This proverb seems to 
derive its origin from the household customs 
of the old-time farmer who was not over- 
addicted to the use of soap and water him- 
self. His herdsmen and other outdoor 
servants received lodging and food in part pay- 
ment of their labour, and the lodging was of 
the rudest nature: the neatherd found quarters 
in the cattle-sheds and the stable-hands in 
the stable, where the dogs also found shelter 
at night ; and man and dog foregathered in 
the straw for mutual comfort and warmth. 
“ Hungry dogs eat dirty puddings ” has more 
pathos than reproach ; hunger, whether on 
four legs or on two, cannot afford to be par- 
ticular concerning its pudding. “ A hair of 
the dog that bit you” has its origin in an 
ancient prescription for the treatment of a 
mad dog’s bite. Holland’s translation from 
Pliny the elder shows that to “ burn the 
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haires of the same mad dogg’s taile and 
conveigh their ashes handsomely into 
the wound ” was a remedy recommended by 
the Roman faculty. “ Better a live dog than 
a dead lion,” if consoling, relegates the dog 
to the lowest place in the animal world. 

What gave rise to the saying, “To help a 
lame dog over a stile”? One feels doubtful 
about the justice of seeking its -origin in 
Norman times, when the cruel forest law that 
condemned poaching dogs to lose their fore- 
feet no doubt produced a very large supply 
of lame dogs: and yet the idea seems too 
far-fetched to have originated anywhere but 
in fact. Hedges—fences of all kinds—and 
therefore stiles, were rare in England so late as 
the sixteenth century, as we learn from Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert, who, in Henry VIIL.’s 
time, wrote a book on agriculture, in which 
he urged on farmers the advantages of hedges 
and fences. ‘The Royal forests were fenced 
to keep the game 


BETTER A LIVE DOG THAN A DEAD LION.” 


usually the perquisite of him that has the 
sharpest eye for his own interests and least 
scruple in serving them. ‘“ Quarrelsome 
dogs get dirty coats ” is a saying of which the 
most pacific dog would allow the truth. 
“* Great barkers are no biters ” is the mislead 
ing proverb ; “ Barking dogs never bite” is 
rather more accurate shape. “ To lie like a 
dog lickin’ a dish” comes from north of 
Tweed, if we are not mistaken ; anyhow, it 
expresses fluent mendacity in convincing 
language. 

“ Dogs wag their tails less of love for you 
than for your bread” is a proverb we don’t 
often hear used; it is as well it should be 
discarded, for it blends a shameful libel on 
the dog with a very poor compliment to his 
owner. We may conjecture that the saying 
dates from a period when the dog was the 
neglected servant, and not the companion 
and friend of his master; it might be 
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furnished with 
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case the connec 
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stile and _ dogs, 


lame or otherwise, 
which had no busi 
ness in the woods 


would he clear 
enough. “The 


gude dog doesna 


aye get the best 
bone,” says the 
irrefutable Scot, 


borrowing from 
the French. 
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explained by the old Scots proverb, “ A dog’s 
ife—mickle ease, muckle hunger.” “Give 
a dog a bad name and. hang him,” “ Any 
stick will do to beat a dog with,” and _half-a- 
dozen more hold up the unfortunate dog as 
a typical victim on whom injustice may be 
safely practised. In the whole range of 
proverbdom there is but one which refers to 
doggy virtues—“ Three faithful friends: an 
old wife, an old dog, and ready money.” 

lhe cat has been much better treated by 
the proverb-maker. Cat proverbs, taken all 
round, betray an undercurrent of respect. 
“When the cat’s away the mice will play,” 
for example. “ He’s over auld a cat to draw 
a strae before” is a good Scots variant of the 
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proverb touching the capture of old birds 
with chaff, or perhaps is intended to sym- 
bolize the fact that a person is beyond 
the age of a kitten-like love of amuse 
ment. “See which way the cat jumps” 
bears testimony to the purposeful discretion 
of the cat. This, by the way, is a 
mere baby among proverbs. It _ first 
occurs in the “ Universal Songster” (1825), 
appropriately in the poem of “The Dog’s 
Meat Man.” ‘Two sayings recur to mind in 
association with the cat’s proverbial nine 
lives: “ Care killed the cat” and “ Curiosity 
killed the cat.” The first, if taken literally, 
is ironical: on no living creature do its cares 
lie more lightly than the cat. She never 
wornes ; if we all could take things as calmly 
as the cat does we should hear much less 
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about nervous diseases and the devastating 
consequences of modern hurried life. But 
the proverb is really only another way of 
saying “a cat has nine lives”—in other 
words, care will kill anything, even a 
cat. As for the other statement, if 
curiosity ever did prove fatal to a cat it 
must have been long ago, before cats 
learned caution. Curiosity is deeply im- 
planted in the cat’s bosom, as witness the 
critical interest with which she inspects, with 
her nose, every stick of furniture in a new 
home; but there is nothing pushing or 
aggressive about the proceeding: she makes 
her inspection with the dignified self-restraint 
that distinguishes every decently brought up 





TO DRAW A STRAE BEFORE.” 


cat. “A cat may look at a King” is by way 
of crystallizing the privileges of humility. I 
never saw a King and a cat together, but am 
certain self-possession would be as noticeable 
on the one side as on the other. A cat is more 
at home in good society than she is in less 
refined circles. The Flemings went a long 
step farther : their proverb in the same sense is, 
“The cat is the Emperor’s cousin.” “ All 
cats are grey in the dark” is a particularly 
sound proverb. In the first place, it conveys a 
curious fact in optics and natural history ; 
any cat, save a snow-white one, appears grey 
at night, whether tabby or tortoiseshell, and 
the rule applies to the whole tribe ; the tiger 
himself looks grey in the moonlight, though 
you see him at three paces’ distance. In the 
second place, all cats are, morally speaking, 
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36 
the same dubious hue when it is dark ; it is 
impossible to answer for the good behaviour 
of the most high-principled cat after nightfall. 
There is a cat proverb you may sometimes 
hear on the lips of consolers of anxious 
mothers in Scotland, “ Wanton kittens make 
douce cats,” as a reminder that heedless, 
light-hearted children grow steady with the 
years. 

Proverbs involving the horse are many, 
and a few deal with the risks of horse 
manship—or the want of horsemanship. 
“ Pride’s an ill horse to ride” is the Scots 
equivalent for “ Pride will have a fall.” “A 
man in a passion rides a horse that runs away 
with him” has truth, without the brevity. we 
require of a proverb. “One man may steal 
a horse while another may not look over the 
hedge” doubtless dates from the bad old 
days when horse-stealing was a_ thriving 
business, but withal a hanging one for the 
culprit. ‘“ Locking the door when the steed 
has been stolen” probably dates from the 
same period. Ireland, as becomes a country 
which has been famous for its horses since 
the dawn of civilization, goes to the horse 
for many proverbs. ‘“ Many a shabby colt 
makes a fine horse” was conceived in the 
same reassuring spirit as the Scots saw 
touching frisky kittens. “The losing horse 
blames the saddle,” borrowed from the 
racecourse, serves the same purpose as the 
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tools blamed by the bad workman. “ As 
proud as a. horse with a wooden leg ” is Irish, 
and also bizarre ; it is no improvement on “ A 
dog with two tails,” and the right of either to 
rank at all asa proverb is at least doubtful: the 
wit of one may be there, but the wisdom of 
many, or-any, is not apparent. “ Don’t spur 
a free horse ” and the Scots “ A willin’ hors: 
is aye worked tae death” may go together. 
“* He isa good horse that never falls ” has two 
or three variants to the same end. “ Eithe: 
win (get) the horse or tine (lose) the saddle 
is sound advice, dating probably from the days 
when all journeying was performed on horse 
back ; masmuch as: the traveller who could 
not find a horse.to continue his journey must 
needs walk and carry the saddle himself. 
The horse has supplied two or three proverbs 
to suggest that the best of us make mistakes. 
“It’s a good: horse that never falls,” or 
stumbles; “It’s a good horse that gallops 
always.” The Scotsman who laid down as 
an axiom that “A blind horse is nae judge 
o’ colours” gave the horse in possession of 
his eyesight more credit for discrimination in 
colours than he deserves. 

Sheep, without injustice, furnish proverbs 
to illustrate stupidity or obstinacy. “If ae 
sheep loup the dyke a’ follow,” says the 
Scottish proverb ; the English saying is more 
pointed: “One sheep follows another.” The 
Irish have a proverb which offers itself as a 
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icturesque alternative to that concerning 
grandmothers and eggs: “‘ The lamb teach- 
ig its dam to bleat.” Over-indulgent parents 
hould keep in mind the very true saying that 
“A pet lamb makes a cross ram,” while the 
schoolmaster knows that “One rotten (or 
Svottice ‘scabbet’) sheep infects the whole 
lock.” To “go out for wool and come home 

orn” casts no reflection on the sheep, nor 
does the highwayman’s proverb, “ As well be 
hung for a sheep as a lamb.” 

The poultry-yard furnishes the text for 
some good proverbs: “A laying hen is 
better than a standing mill”; “ As the old 
cock crows the young one learns.” That 





“Children and chickens must always be 
pecking” was recognised by Mr. Thomas 
lusser, who wrote on farming* in the year 
1580. “That is a silly hen who can’t scratch 
for one chick.” “ Let every cock fight his 
own battle.” A saying seldom heard since 
l-vislation made an end of the sport of cock 
fighting strikes one as expressive: “ He 
knows how to carry a dead cock home ”—z.e., 
how to look misfortune in the face. This is 
borrowed from the old “cocking” match: 
when a bird was killed it must have cost the 
owner, who had boasted of its prowess, 
an effort to carry home the defunct and 
face his neighbours. “A _ black hen can 








‘Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry.” 
Vol. xxvi.— 








lay a white egg” borders on the obvious ! 
“Counting your chickens before they are 
hatched” has its equivalent among the fisher- 
folk, who warn you against “cleaning your 
fish before you get them”: which recalls the 
detail that Mrs. Glasse’s cookery book is not 
responsible for the advice, “ First catch your 
hare.” The words were written for Frederick 
Yates, father of the late Edmund Yates, by 
Tom Hood. The line ran, “ First catch 
your hare: then do him till he’s done,” and 
opened a speech or soliloquy which Frederick 
Yates used to deliver in character in his 
entertainment, “‘ Mr. Yates at Home,” which 
delighted London in the thirties. 


— 


‘aA BLACK HEN CAN LAY A WHITE EG&G.’ 


We get a few words of wisdom from the 
pig-sty. “Don’t buy a pig in a poke” (sack) 
seems to suggest that our farming grand- 
fathers were sometimes tempted to indulge 
in speculations of that kind on market-day. 
“ Pigs may whistle, but they’ve a bad mouth 
for it,” expresses the feeling more popularly 
and perhaps better rendered by the assertion 
that you “can only get a grunt from a pig.” 
“They that herd swine always think they 
hear swine grunting ” is the farmyard render- 
ing of the saying anent evi! communications. 
“It doesna set (suit) a sow to wear a saddle” 
isa Scots proverb. On the whole, the pig 
does not appear to greater advantage than 
the dog in our proverbs. The saying that 
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“LYING IN LAVENDER LIKE PAODY’'S PIG.” 
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you “can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear” has several equivalents. The 


original appears to come from the Greek, 
“You cannot make a horn of a pig’s tail.” 
We might imagine the proverb, “ Lying in 
lavender like Paddy’s pig,” came from the 
mouth of some envious occupant of an 
English pig-sty. I do not know that Irish 
dwellings of the class to which the pigs (calf, 
goat, and poultry) are admitted as of right 
represent a very high order of luxury ; but a 
place near the fire on a dry, flagged floor in 
wet or cold weather compares so favourably 
with the accommodation which English pre 
judice holds fit for the most sensitive pig 
that the latter may well think his’ Irish 
brother lies “in lavender.” This exaggerated 
hint of comfort, of course, refers to the 
careful housewife’s practice of keeping bags 
of lavender in the bed-linen. 

Cattle do not appear frequently in popular 





saws. “You can’t sell the cow and sup her 
milk”; “A good cow may have a poor calf” 
contain hints that are equally well expressed 
by the proverb about eating one’s cake, and 
by that concerning the unquestioned ability 
of black hens to lay white eggs. 

Undesirable household insects and others 
supply a proverb or two. Of the stingy man 
the Irish say he will “ skin a flea for its hide 
and tallow” ; the Scotsman says something of 
the same kind about the louse. ‘ Maybes 
are no honey bees” is so neat that the 
indifferent pun is excusable. 

The most convincing and aptest of these 
proverbs are naturally those which use a 
prominent characteristic of familiar beast or 
bird to point the moral, and the sayings 
which do this with the greatest finality are 
those which survive ; only a tersely-worded 
phrase which bears irrefutable truth on the 
face of it wins acceptance as a proverb. 


























By HELENE VACARESCO. 


III.—QUEEN 


Europe possess an_ individu- 


quality which springs up before 
the mind as soon as their 
names are mentioned. We are accustomed 
to connect the late Empress of Austria with 
her wild desire for liberty and space, her 
solitary walks through glades and mountain 
paths, her love of the sea and of castles lost 
amid parks as wild as those which protected 
the unhaunted slumber of the Sleeping 
Beauty. Again, Queen Elizabeth of Rou- 
mania can scarcely be mentioned with- 
out recalling the tall white form of a 
Royal poet, awake from early dawn to 
gather material for her songs by long gazing 
on the towering heights of the Carpa- 
thians, that encircle her beautiful dwelling. 
(Queen Maria Christina of Spain, again, is 
the sagacious, prudent Queen, the devoted 
mother, the resolute Sovereign of a land 
difficult to rule. It would, indeed, have 
been impossible to trace a portrait of her 
without some touches of austerity had we 
not been enabled to discover such a contrast 
between her smiling gentleness and the 
iron fetters which Fate has bound around 
her, that all we had heard about her was 
instantly forgotten in the presence of the 
radiant vision upon which we gazed one 
summer day at Miramare. Again, the name 
of Queen Marghareta of Italy suggests at 
once beauty and grace. She has become the 
very symbol of that sunny land where her 
first appearance was greeted as the vision of 

uir-haired Madonna. 

Some of the younger Royal consorts, such 

the present Empress of Russia and Queen 
Helena of Italy, have not as yet taken hold 
o! the public imagination: they do not 
enjoy the power of embodying a legend. 
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This must, no doubt, be attributed to their 
youth, and perhaps also to their retiring 
natures. Yet one of them, the Empress 
of Russia, is Princess of the Rhine—a 
title worthy of any ballad and one which in 
itself lends attraction to its owner; while 
the second, the young Italian Queen, 
was born and bred in a home hidden 
amongst the rocks of the wild Tchernagora. 
The Queen Consort of Greece is celebrated 
for her boundless generosity to the poor, and 
the young Queen of Portugal for the tender 
care with which she tends little children. 
Her Majesty has, in fact, given and collected 
funds wherewith to build a large hospital, 
where she spends a few hours every day, and 
at times even takes an active part in surgical 
operations, being herself a clever and ex- 
perienced physician. 

Queen Alexandra of Great Britain and 
Ireland is known throughout the world for 
her rare beauty and for the love which she 
has been able to kindle in the hearts of her 
subjects. ‘Though a number of them have 
the honour and pleasure of living in the 
presence of their lovely Queen, and even to 
some extent of sharing her existence, it was 
my lot—and one of which I feel especially 
proud—to become an immediate object of 
interest and sympathy to her from the very 
moment of our first encounter. This interest 
and sympathy, I am happy to say, Her 
Majesty has continued to evince, rightly guess- 
ing how deep and fervent a worshipper she 
had found in the young Roumanian girl who 
was first presented to her on a rainy autumn 
morning in Queen Victoria’s sitting-room at 
Balmoral. I remember how startled I then 
was to discover that the lovely youthful face, 
the luminous blue eyes—blue as the water of 
fjords and mountain lakes—the slim form, 
and the indescribable grace belonged to one 
who was the mother of grown-up children, 
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How delightful the Princess showed her- 
self that day, when she heard we had come 
to Scotland for the first time, and with what 
gracious sympathy she began to describe the 
customs of the Highlands, taking us from 
one window to the other, and pointing out 
all the details of the landscape as it lay 
before us, clad in its glory of purple heather, 
veiled by thin bluish mists, weird with the 
magic of unknown, mysterious things ! 
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reminded him of India. The Prince always 
gives me such a vivid account of his travels 
that ever since his return I have been dream- 
ing of your Queen’s visit to England and to us, 
and, somehow, I was sure you would accom- 
pany her. I know all about you and about 
the fableaux vivants in Sinaia.* I hope you 
will like your room here. We have paid 
special attention to its situation. As you 
are a poet you will delight in a fine view. 
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“T can hardly imagine,” said the fairy of 
the land, “that your Carpathians, gorgeous 
though they be, are ever clad with such a 
rich mantle of violet and dark red, or that 
your trees can rustle so gently as ours to the 
tune of the swift, clear river. But the Prince 
has told me of the dazzling sunshine as it 
rests on rocks and forests, and how gtrongly 
the colour of the Roumanian sky, the blind- 
ing whiteness spread above its azure depths, 
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Well, you will be able, even without going 
ont, to become acquainted with our woods 
and glens, and perhaps one day you will 
give us a description of them. Oh, if you 
would write a poem here! Does not Inspi 
ration come when you call her, like one of 
those tame godmothers we read of in fairy 
tales, who at the touch of a magic wand 


*See the description of these in Mlle. Vacaresco'’s rc 
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appear upon the threshold and scatter jewels 
and flowers as they walk? Oh, please just 
send a message to me when you feel disposed 
to work, and I will sit by very quietly and 
watch you, as quiet as a mouse. I should 
love to sit by a poet when she is at work.” 

“Then I need not wait for inspiration,” I 
replied, “and I need no magic wand. Your 
Royal Highness would represent the fairy, 
and I would gather the flowers and precious 
gems that fall from a Princess’s eyes and 
tongue.” 

Although this sounded very like a Court 
compliment, the Princess’s aspect, the bright 
gaze of her tender blue eyes, the easy har- 
mony of her every gesture as she stood there, 
leaning a little out of the open window, made 
a true comment on my little speech. 

“You will wear your Roumanian costumes 
to-night at dinner,” continued the Princess. 
“]T shall be so glad to see them. We once 
found a doll at a fancy fair dressed in 
Roumanian costume ; but we could not tell 
whether the costume was really like the pic- 
turesque garb worn by your peasants.” 

A few hours later, as we were about to 
prepare for dinner, we were having a lively 
discussion with our maid as to which among 
the numerous costumes we had better wear 

the maid, of course, proposing the most 
showy, the one that sparkled most and was 
decked the most heavily with gold and 
spangles. I had suggested that we should refer 
the question to our Queen, and had written 
a note asking Her Majesty’s advice on the 
subject, to which the Queen had answered : 
“] consider the white and silver one is the 
prettiest you possess.” A soft knock at the 
door interrupted our survey of the different 
belts and aprons. I went myself to open it, 
expecting that the Queen had sent a second 
note, when I saw a slender form, clad in a 
plain, tailor-made blue serge dress. Seeing 
that I failed to recognise her, the lady 
advanced into the middle of the room, 
saying quietly: “I am the Princess of 
Wales. You don’t remember me yet, do you ? 
I have come to see all your costumes, and to 
inquire whether you are comfortable in your 
rooms, and to watch how you arrange the 
different parts of this glistening attire,” and 
she pointed to a large divan on which in 
splendid array lay all the pride of Oriental 
embroidery and colour. 

One after the other the belts and veils and 
skirts were handed to the Princess, while she 
asked me numerous questions. 

“This veil—do you wear it round your 
shoulders or on your head ?” 
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“T do not wear it all, madam; in fact, 
I could not do so. The veil is a symbol, the 
sign of the dignity to which a woman rises 
by marriage, and the sign of slavery, too. 
A married woman must cover her hair— 
no man may ever see her hair except her 
husband. ‘They are very strict about this in 
our villages.” 

“ Indeed ! ” answered the Princess ; “ but 
I do not approve of the restriction—they 
look so fascinating with the veil. I suppose 
that it is a precaution against coquettishness 
and vanity. And this belt—why, how long 
it is!” 

“The village girls wear it twisted twelve 
times round their waists.” 

“Which is the costume you intend to 
wear this evening ?” 

“This one, the white and silver, madam.” 

“Tt is very beautiful indeed, but rather 
heavy and gaudy for you,” said the Princess, 
lifting the red skirts and snowy bodices one 
after another and holding them up, with 
exclamations of amusement. Then she 
uttered a cry of admiration. “Oh, how 
nice! Why do not you wear this? It is so 
simple, yet so tasteful. I am sure this coarse 
red skirt embroidered with thick yellow 
flowers, with a gleam of gold thread seen 
only here and there, must bear some charming 
meaning. There is something in this cos- 
tume that appeals to my imagination.” 

“Your Royal Highness has guessed aright. 
This is the costume sometimes worn in our 
country by the wandering Tziganes. The 
rough linen, the coarse tissue of the skirt 
were once woven on purpose for the reckless 
girls of those strange tribes who may be seen 
at sunset lighting their fires before their ragged 
tents, which before daybreak will be carried 
away by their possessors, who know and 
desire neither rest nor settled home. Once 
upon a time the Tzigane beauties were 
accustomed to make themselves look dainty 
as they traversed the broad roads leading 
from one village to another ; but now they 
do not care for any other dress than such as 
are, like these, made up of scraps of coloured 
finery. This garment, which interests your 
Royal Highness, is very old indeed ; in fact, 
it was found buried in a green wooden box 
at the foot of a forest tree some fifty years 
ago, and no one can tell how long it had 
remained underground.” 

“ How exciting!” exclaimed the Princess, 
as with breathless attention she followed my 
narrative. “Please goon. Is no one aware 
of the cause that forced the possessor of the 
Tzigane dress to bury it underground ?” 
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“No, madam ; on that point legends and 
popular imagination are allowed full sway. 
Some that the damsel who thus 
concealed her finery did so from despair—a 
love affair, of course. Others are con- 
vinced that she had made a vow to abandon 
all she held most precious in order to obtain 
a favour from the mysterious deities of the 
Tzigane race. But, however that may be, 
I prefer this costume to all the others. And 
if your Royal Highness will deign to look 
more closely, here in the belt is the little 
pocket where the young Tzigane kept a shell, 
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by a deep knowledge of English and Scotch 
popular lore, and giving such advice about 
our trip to Ireland as proved how well sl 
had learnt to know the Green Island which 
it was our intention to see. 

It was growing late and the Princess stil 
stood among the Oriental ornaments spread 
around her, while the mountain twilight was 
falling fast in the small sitting-room, wher 
her figure now formed the one luminous 
point. 

“You must come to Abergeldie, our High 


land home, to-morrow,” said she ; “ but first 
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and here the pocket for her little flute, and 
there a pocket again where this small dagger 
lay.” 

“ But what did she keep a shell for ?” 


“Ah! That requires an_ explanation. 
Every Tzigane is a sibyl. She reads the 
future in the stars, in the summer foliage, in 
the sound of the summer streams: she 
listens, and voices heard by herself alone 
speak to her. But most of all do those 


mysterious voices sing to her in the depths 
of sea-shells. Thus, no real Bohemian 
worthy of the name can go anywhere without 
a sea-shell. To tell the truth, madam, I 
secretly desired to wear this _ particular 
costume at dinner, but on reflection I feared 
that it was hardly suitable.” 

“But what if I forbid you to appear in 
any other ?” said the Princess. 

“T will obey, madam.” 

So delighted did the Princess seem with 
all that was novel to her in our conversation 
that she prolonged her visit, astonishing us 
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I will tell you all about Abergeldie and the 
quiet, refreshing life we lead there. Refresh 
ing is the real word to express our autumn 
stay amongst these dear purple hills, where 
we seem to forget completely that we are 
Royalties, and only remember the fact when 
we discover the pleasure our presence bestows 
upon the people here.” 

But these records of Abergeldie I was 
destined not to hear, for at that moment 
a slight knock was heard at the door. | 
rushed to prevent the invasion of an intruder, 
and as I pulled the door open found myself 
confronted by a footman. 

“Hush!” said I, without allowing him to 
speak, “the Princess of Wales is here; | 
must attend Her Royal Highness. Any 
message you have to deliver must wait.” 

But the undaunted footman simply said 
“The Queen you to go to het 
immediately.” 

“Oh, I see. ‘Then kindly tell Her Majest 
that I cannot obey her for the moment, as 


desires 
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the Princess of Wales is giving me the honour 
of her presence in my room.” 

The footman stood perplexed, then made 

movement to retire, but the Princess now 
stepped to my side. 

‘You are making a terrible mistake,” she 
said. ‘“ You believe he means your Queen, 
the Queen of Roumania, and she would be 
villmg to dispense with your company in 
my favour. But this man means Queen 
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When I found myself face to face with the 
aged Queen I could speak of nothing but 
the Princess of Wales, and Her Majesty stood 
nodding in appreciation of my enthusiasm. 

“ And you have seen only one side of her 
various gifts. For many years the Princess 
has tried hard to spare me the strain and 
fatigue of great functions. She opens 
bazaars, attends concerts, visits hospitals 
in my place, and she always gives me such 
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Victoria. There is but one Queen—to us, at 
least, there is but one Queen here, the Queen 
of England, and she can brook neither delay 
nor excuse, so run quickly.” Then, noticing 
that the footman had vanished, she added, 
“Oh, do not give him time to forestall you. 
Can you change your stately Court step into a 
good run? Here, give me your hand, I will 
show you the way,” and witha swift, graceful 
movement the Princess moved beside me, 
holding my fingers between her own till we 
reached the doors of Queen Victoria’s apart- 


ments, 


A REEL DANCE BY HIGHLANDERS AT BALMORAL. 


\P. F. S. Spence. 


full and vivid accounts of people and places 
that I always seem to have been present. I 
sometimes laughingly tell her that she is a 
dictionary in which is inscribed every variety 
of adjective connected with the words ‘good’ 
and ‘true.’ However terrible the load which 
I lay upon her slender shoulders, she not only 
never complains, but endeavours to prove that 
she has enjoyed what to another would be 
a tiresome duty. She even declares that a 
Drawing Room is a most entertaining sight, 
and does not make her feel dizzy or dis- 
tressed while she glances from one face to 
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another, without ever overlooking one of 
them. For my part I must own how 


interested I felt in my early youth in young 
faces and fresh débutantes ; later on matrons 
and maturer ladies were the great point of 
attraction to me ; while now I pity old ladies 
who have to wear the three feathers and 
go through the tiresome ceremony which, 
notwithstanding its irksome length and eti- 
quette, I love to witness, as it is one of the 
characteristic English traditions, and must 
always remain dear to the hearts of British 
Sovereigns. Princess Alexandra holds a 
Drawing Room beautifully, and I am gratified 
to feel secure that, when I am no more, 
a Queen of England worthy of England’s 
throne will give it grace.” 

That very evening, in honour of our 
Queen, a Highland reel was danced in front 
of Balmoral Castle. The spectacle was new 
to us and somewhat bewildering. The glare 
of the torches, whose flame was shaken by 
the strong northern wind, the loud, guttural 
sounds that escaped from that group of wild 
men, clad in the picturesque costume so 
often described by Walter Scott, sent a thrill 
through our imagination as we stood there 
on the stone threshold with the illumined hall 
behind us. The tartan flew high, and from 
head to foot the wild dancers appeared to be 
seized with a frenzy of cadence and of 
clamour. Our Queen had insisted on getting 
as near the dancers as possible, and presently, 
to complete the weird poetry of the scene, 
the gentle wail of distant bagpipes floated 
from the neighbouring hills, as if a chorus of 
mysterious and invisible beings were sending 
forth the welcome of the dim Highland 
glades to the strangers entranced by their 
pathetic charm. 

A lady, enveloped in a plain grey woollen 
mantle, was standing by the side of our 
Queen. In the darkness, when the red 
streaks of the trembling torches traced long 
furrows of flames, I could scarcely discern 
her form, and her face was hidden by a grey 


cap which descended low on _ her fore- 
head. The cold was bitter, but we scarcely 
felt how sharply the night breeze blew, 


penetrating the thin tissue of our evening 
dresses. We should indeed have felt our 
light summer cloaks unable to protect us 
from the biting atmosphere had we bestowed 
a thought upon ourselves, instead of remain- 
ing entranced, with eyes and ears intent on 
losing not a movement or a sound. Presently 
that silent lady in grey, whose form mingled 
with the rising mist, glided softly away, and 
I had forgotten her when the slender figure 
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again appeared by the side of our Queen, 
and, raising her arm to the shoulders of the 
Royal guest, wrapped round her a white 
fleecy shawl, which I guessed to be welcome, 
and which I almost envied. But I had 
barely time to do so before the graceful 
apparition had done me the same silent kind 
ness. I lifted up my eyes and recognised 
the Princess of Wales. She had no leisure 
to listen to my grateful thanks, as her 
arms were laden with shawls, which one 
by one she deposited on the shoulders 
of the ladies present. Then quietly the 
gentle benefactress resumed her place, which 
she left only now and again in order to 
explain to us the different meanings of the 
words and dances. The tartan flew, the 
bagpipes moaned and twittered, the torches 
spread their flames abroad in the dark night 
air, and the humid scent of the heather 
mingled with the smell of the river and the 
trees. That moment will remain alive in my 
memory for ever. 

When we returned to the hall, where the 
Royalties had preceded us, the Princess of 
Wales was seated on a bench against the 
white stone wall. Her woollen cap lay on 
her knees, and she had clasped her hands 
around it in a reverie which no one dared 
disturb. Then she rose and said: “ Did you 
not love to hear those distant bagpipes ? 
did it not seem to you as if the spirit of the 
mountains breathed upon us from afar? 
That was my idea. Oh, try not to forget 
our Highland songs and dances!” And 
fervently in my heart I declared that I could 
never forget them, and that the impression 
of that wild scene which I should most 
vividly remember would be the form of the 
unknown lady in grey who stood so long by 
the side of our Queen. 

I believe that amongst the many qualities 
ascribed to Queen Alexandra the one which 
she preserves in the most conspicuous degree 
is the quality which we are accustomed to 
admire in the heroines of history, whose 
valour, purity, intelligence, or grace have 
attracted the worship of multitudes—a 
knowledge which no learning can bestow 
the secret, the magical power of being in 
sympathy with the souls with whom destiny 
connects them. 

My destiny it was to meet the Princess 
again and again, in widely different circum 
stances. When in Rome one day in the ga) 
bustle of a Sunday crowd, when the scent 
of crushed flowers and the odour of th 
surrounding gardens rose in the sunlight and 
blue air, I met a figure so sweetly wrapped in 





























“Mater dolorosa” rose to my lips. No 
stronger Image of maternal desolation, none 
more thrilling, could have struck upon my 
sight than that set expression of pain which 
paled the lovely vision of the Northern fairy 
whom I had once seen so smiling and light- 
hearted. Not with the hour of gaiety under 
the bright splendour of the Roman sky was 
Princess Alexandra in harmony that day, but 
with the hour which is filled with the dying 
perfume of crushed flowers—with the hour 
which had bruised her soul and robbed her 
of her eldest born. 


Later, again, we met at Marlborough 
House ; the Princess here had become a 
Queen, and a new 
majesty adorned her. as 


“ Do you remember 


Balmoral ?” she said. 
“Do you remember 
Rome? And now I 


am in black again 
and black would for 
ever be in keeping with 
my thoughts if the 
this land 
close to 
Then I 
comfort of 
I have my 
husband and my 
children. But, oh, at 
first I thought that I 
should never overcome 
my grief ! 
my own mother. 
were not only mother 
and daughter, but such 
close friends. Then 
Queen Victoria ——” 
And in low, subdued tones she told me of 
the days of gloom, of the day that preceded 
(Jueen Victoria’s death, and the last hours 
of that glorious life. 
“And I have to leave this dear old place, 
though I cling to it as I clung to my title of 
Princess of Wales, which I bore through. so 
iny happy days. As Princess of Wales I 
is a young wife and a young mother and 
young figure to the people, and I shall 
emain to them and to myself the Princess 





people of 
were not so 
my heart. 
have the 

my faith; 
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sadness, so immured in grief, that the cry of 
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of Wales long after being a crowned Queen. 
There is so much to achieve and to cherish,” 
she continued, “in the paths of duty and 
love. And who can deny the blessings of 
prayer ?” 

I had completely forgotten how long I 
had been there when an equerry or usher 
stepped forward, and in a respectful whisper 
reminded Her Majesty of the hour. “Ah! 
yes,” and the Queen rose to her feet, “I 
have quite forgotten the time. It is,” and 
she turned to me, “a deputation from the 
town of Chester, which gave me a casket 
containing an address of loyalty on the day 
of our marriage—and now they come to con- 
gratulate us on ouraccession. But where are 
your books which I 
asked you to bring ?” 

I pointed to. a low 
stool, and with a swift 
and graceful move- 
ment the Queen knelt 
before the humble 
volumes. 

“Oh, thank you, 
thank you! TI shall 
love them; you may 
be sure I shall.” 

And thus I left her. 
She rose to say good- 
bye again, the trembl- 
ing green shadows 
poured upon her form 
by the great trees 
; circling her head like 
a: an aureola of emerald, 

ee a wreath of hope. 

: And, though since 
then I have again seen 
England’s Alexandra 

seen her in the glory 
and emotion of that Coronation hour at 
Westminster Abbey whose surpassing great- 
ness held enshrined all the hours of her 
illustrious existence—that image of the new 
Queen in her old Marlborough home re- 
mains with me one of unrivalled beauty and 
sweetness, an image~ harmonious, fair, and 
dazzling, like the name and title of the 
exalted lady whose rank is eclipsed by 
virtues as countless as the gems of her 
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A Man's 


Word. 


By Owen OLIVER. 


WAS playing poker when the 
crone who nursed Hardy ran 
into the bar for the doctor. I 
played out the hand, and 
another for the look of it. 
Then I got up. 

“ |’m off cards to-night,” I said. 

My companions nodded silently. Hardy 
and I were chums, and they understood. I 
walked round to his hut and lurked in the 
shadow till the doctor came out and put his 
hand on my shoulder. He had been a 
gentleman and a real doctor once. 

“It’s no use taking it too hard,” he said. 
I drew a deep breath. 

“When do you give him to?” I asked. 

“7 give him till to-morrow evening ; but 
the last word isn’t mine. There’s always a 
hope—something we don’t understand. . . 


“1 SAT DOWN ON THE END OF 


You can go in and see him, if you like. It 
won't do any harm. I—I’m sorry.” 

I nodded and shook the doctor’s hand. 
We did not shake hands very often at the 
camp; but I preferred it to speaking just 
then. 


Hardy was much as I had left him an 
hour before; a littlke more haggard and a 
trifle shorter of breath. He glanced at m« 
without speaking. I knew what his 
were saying. 

“You want 
nodded feebly. 

He kept her with some friends at Troy 
Town, thirty miles away. The camp was no 
place for her. She was pretty and fragile 
and thirteen. Her name Alice. I 
called her little sister. 

“‘1—have—only—her,” he gasped ; “ and 
you—old man !” 

I sat down on the end of the bed—the 
chair was untrustworthy—and considered, 
with my chin in my hand. The Indians 
were Out again ; and it was a risky journey at 
the best. He would not let her come if he 


eyes 


the child?” I said. He 


was 





THE BED AND CONSIDERED,” 


But I had promised 
Alice to fetch her if he grew worse, Indians 


knew how things stood. 


or no Indians. “T have the word of a 
man,” she Had said, fixing me with her big 
“The word of a man,” I had answered, 


eyes. 
For the risk was hers to take, 


“little sister.” 
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Since I had only 
I did not think 


I thought, if she chose. 
one virtue, let me claim it. 
of the risk to myself. 
“T will bring her,” I said. 
Ten minutes later I rode cautiously into 
the night. 


I arrived at Troy Town soon after mid- 
night. Alice wished to start for the camp at 
once; but every riding horse was taken for the 
patrols, so I decided to give good old Bruce a 
rest till the morning and trust to him to carry 
us both. We started soon after eight, and 
he toiled bravely along, in spite of the broil- 
ing sun, till we reached Half-Way Hill. I 
stopped there to give him a rest. 

The child wandered about, gathering wild 
flowers and crooning a quaint song to her- 
self. I lay on my back watching the pale 
blue sky through the tree-tops and dreaming 
a waking dream. It had carried me to the 
other side of the world when Bruce neighed 
and pawed the ground impatiently. I sprang 
to my feet and looked hastily round. 

“ Alice!” I cried. “Quick ! The Indians!” 
She dropped the flower she was gathering 
and ran to me—a frail, pretty little maid, 


with long, dark hair floating round her face 
and a gay nosegay in her hand. 
her up in one arm and mounted. 


I picked 


started as I touched his back and galloped at 
full speed down the hill. 

“They'll be disappointed if they expect to 
catch us, won’t they?” Alice said, carelessly. 

“T hope so.” She looked up at me with 
her big eyes opened wide. 

“You don’t think they will, do you?” 

“T hope not.” She looked at me again. 

“We have ever such a long start,” she 
pre tested. 

“Nearly a mile,” I agreed. 

“ How far is it to the settlement ?” 

“Fifteen miles.” 

“That’s nothing to 
confidently. 

“He has a heavy weight to carry.” 
turned a little pale. 

“T’m not very heavy. He’s going quickly.” 

“Yes, dear.” I patted his head. “Up!” 
He cleared a bush neatly, but there was a 
trace of effort already. ‘ He'll do his best.” 

We went crashing through short, dry grass 
and withered weeds for a few minutes. Alice 
kept looking over my shoulder. 

“ How far is it now?” 

“Fourteen miles.” 

“They aren’t catching us?” 

“No, dear.” Bruce’s speed would tell at 
first, but he would tire through the extra 


Bruce,” she said, 


She 


Bruce 
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weight. “We shall be all right.” ~She 
smiled again. Her smiles were always ready. 

“Tt will be something for us to talk about 
afterwards,” she told me, gaily. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “ afterwards.” 
mistrusted the “ afterwards.” 

We came to a sea of stout grass that rose 
above the saddle-girth, and Bruce floundered 
through it. 

“They are closer,” said Alice, when we 
came out into the open. 

“ Only a little.” 

“ How far is it now ?” 

** About thirteen miles.” 

On the plain Bruce held his own for a 
couple of miles. ‘The Indians were lashing 
their small, wiry horses furiously. 

“We shall do it after all,” I said, more 
cheerfully. “I was getting nervous.” She 
laughed. 

“You won’t make me believe that! Father 
says you aren’t frightened of anything.” 

“] wasn’t frightened, Al,” I said, “ only— 
a little afraid.” She shook her head. 

“Tf you were afraid, it was only for me.” 

“ Principally for you,” I admitted. 

“T was afraid for both of us.” She stroked 
my hand. She had always been fond of me. 

We came to the roughest part of the road, 
where it is nothing but crumbly _hillocks. 
Bruce stumbled through the great weight he 
carried, and the savages on their light horses 
gained rapidly. 

“Can’t you make him go faster?” Alice 
asked, anxiously. 

“ He’s doing all he can.” She stroked his 
mane and he made a gallant spurt in response. 
He understood. 

“How many miles now ?” 

* About ten.” 

“That isn’t far,” she said, brightly, “ for 
the best horse in the country !” 

“The very best,” I agreed, emphatically. 
“He'll do it yet.” But I knew that he was 
asked to do more than the best horse that 
ever ran could do. He had carried seventeen 
stone for as many miles before the chase 
began, and he was nearly exhausted already. 

I went round some bad ground to save 
him. This lost us fifty yards. Then we 
came to level grass land, and he held his 
own again. 

“ About eight miles to go,” I told her. “ We 
may do it yet.” The Indians were within 
half a mile. 

Alice sighed wearily. She was half faint- 
ing from the excitement and intense heat. 
‘There was no cloud in the sky and scarcely a 
breath of air. I gave the child a drink, 
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“"“WILL THEY CATCH US? 


drained the water-bottle, and threw it away. 
I cast a few other superfluities after it. 

“Is it so bad as ¢hat?” she asked, wist 
fully. 

“So bad as that,” I echoed, sadly. She 
clung a little closer to me. 

“I won’t be a coward,” she promised, with 
a pitiful attempt at bravery. 

“No, dear. I know you won't.” She was 
her father’s daughter. 

“T can shoot a little. You must give me the 
revolver when—when they get quite close.” 

“ We will see,” I promised. 

The heat grew intolerable. Bruce stumbled 
several times, and I expected him to drop 
every moment; but we came to a shallow 
stream and he snatched a draught as he 
splashed through it. This seemed to revive 
him. 

* Good boy ! Good old Bruce!” I cried, 
and patted his head. He made another 
spurt, but it soon died away, and the Indians 
gained rapidly. We had six miles to go and 
they were barely a quarter of a mile behind. 
Already they were brandishing their weapons 
in a delirious foretaste of blood. Their 
shrieks seemed almost in our ears, and Alice 
buried her face in my jacket to deaden the 
sound. - I looked carefully to the loading of 
my gun and revolver. ‘They should buy their 
triumph dearly ! 





ALICE WHISPERED.” 


“Will they catch us?” Alice whispered. 

“Yes, little one.” 

“And kill us?” 

I stroked her soft hair and said nothing. 
There was nothing to say. I did not mean 
them to take her alive. 

“Don’t you think some of the men will 
come to meet us?” she suggested. “There 
is time yet. 

“Plenty of time,” I said, cheeringly ; but 
I had no hope. I had not even told them 
that we were coming. I was never prudent. 

We were silent for a few minutes. The 
horse struggled painfully on and the Indians 
gained at every stride. We neared the 
finger-post where a footpath branches off to 
the wood. It is barely a mile and a half to 
the settlement by the path ; but the bridle 
road curls round the wood for some fiv 
miles. If I had been alone I could hav 
outrun them along the path ; but they would 
soon catch me with a child. There was a 
remote chance of finding help at the ford if 
we kept to the road. So we went on. 

Bruce’s steps grew slower and slower, and 
his breath came in short, sob-like gasps. 
The Indians slackened the direct pursuit a 
little, but a dozen of the best mounted 
raced off to the right, intending to lie in wait 
at the ford. They evidently wished to tak 
us alive. To be taken alive meant torture 
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for me ; for Alice it meant worse. I put my 
hand on my revolver and looked at her. 
She understood. 


“Ves.” she said, with a sob. “Kiss me 


first. It is my fault for asking you to bring 
me.” 
“No, no! We were so glad to bring you, 


weren’t we, Bruce?” He answered to his 
name with yet another spurt. It was useless. 
They must catch us at the ford. 


“It is my weight,” she said, faintly. 
“Perhaps if you—did it now? He could 


escape with you.” 

“Al!”°I cried. “My brave little Al! 
Why didn’t I think of letting you ride off 
alone ?” 

* Alone!” she cried. 
would have left you ?” 

“You would do what I told you was right, 
Alice,” I said, gravely. I glanced round to 
see if there was yet time. No. They would 
cut her off by 
every way unless 

could I cover 
her flight? I 
turned Bruce 
away from the 
ford along the 
side of the wood, 
towards the place 
where the path 
entered it. 

“Good boy!” 
I cried. ‘Good 
boy! Go!” He 
answered my call 
with a supreme 
effort. “There 
is a way, Al,” I 
said. “The 
path ke 

“We can’t ride 
there.” 

“Neither can 
they; and they 
can only run in 
single file. “I 
can hold them 
while you get 
away.’ She 
stroked my 
sleeve. 

“Can you get 
away too?” she 
asked. 

“Of course I 
can.” I tried 
to speak with 
assurance, 


“Do you think I 


ideas 


but “*oLD COMRADE, GOoop-BYE ! 
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a lie never came easily to me. She de- 
tected it. 

“You can’t,” she cried. 
you.” 

“T’ll run after you when you have a good 
start,” I promised. She shook her head. 

“They will be too close on you.” She 
clung tightly to my arm. “You're only 
doing it for me.” 

“It’s my only chance, Al,” I said, firmly, 
“as well as yours. You may be able to send 
help if you run on. If you can’t-—well, little 
sister, it’s all up with both of us. You will 
spare me the worst if you go.” 

“T can’t leave you alone,” she cried, pas 
sionately. “I can’t.” 

“Then there is no hope for me,” I remon 


“T will stay with 


strated. If anything would persuade her to 
go I knew that this would. 


“T will go,” she said, quickly. Bruce 


stumbled suddenly. 
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“Up!” He staggered on. “Be ready 
to jump, Al.” 

He reached the opening and fell as we got 
off. “Old comrade, good-bye!” I gasped. 
“Come, Al!” 

The Indians were about a hundred yards 
away when we entered the wood. I pulled 
Alice along until I found good cover to 
lurk in. 

“Run hard, dear,” I said, breathlessly. 
“Don’t stop—for my sake. God bless you.” 
She flung her arms round my neck and clung 
to me. I unclasped them gently and pushed 
her away. “Run!” I entreated. “Run!” 
She lingered for a moment with her arm 
tightly around me. “I will never love anyone 
so much as you!” she whispered. Then she 
ran, sobbing as she went. 

The place which I had .chosen for my 
stand was capable of defence for hours had 
the Indians been in less force. The path 
was barely wide enough for a single person 
to walk in, and it took a sharp turn, so that 
I could cover the approach along it from the 
shelter of a big tree. Upon my right as I 
faced round there was a tall, overhanging 
rock. On my left the bushes were thick and 
covered with long, sharp thorns, and the 
ground beneath them was full of huge nettles. 
No doubt the savages would manage to work 


their way through these ultimately, and attack 


me from the side or in the rear; but this 
would take time. The end was inevitable ; 
but the child should have a good start. 

I took off my watch and hung it on the 
thorns so that I could see at a glance how 
much law I had gained for her. She had 
more thana mile to go, and at places the path 
was so overgrown that she would have to 
force her way through. It would take her a 
quarter of an hour, I reckoned. She should 
be safe if she had seven or eight minutes’ 
start. 

I rested my rifle (which was a repeater, 
fortunately) on a fork of the tree and aimed 
steadily at the place where my pursuers would 
appear. My senses were strangely alert. | 
noted every fluttering bird and every buzzing 
insect. I smelt the fragrance of the wild 
flowers. My touch seemed prolonged into 
my rifle, making it a part of myself. Yet all 
the time my mind was far away. 

It would take an hour to tell all the 
thoughts of that minute of waiting, but the 
greater part of them may be summed in one 
word—mother ! 

My poor old mother! I had been wild 
and troubled her. Now I had kept straight 
for two years and had almost made a com- 
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petence, so that I could return home. I had 
kept it a secret to surprise her; and now, 
perhaps, she would never know. 

My poor, faithful little mother ; and I her 
only son. Always trusting and always think- 
ing the best of me. Her low, full voice was 
in my ear. ‘The touch of her grey hair was 
on my cheek. Her trembling fingers were in 
my hand. I recalled the words that she had 
said and the words that she had written. I 
saw her coming to me when the dreary wait- 
ing was done. On her face there were 
mingled smiles and tears. Her arms were 
outstretched. She 

There was a gleam of red—a rustle—a 
rush along the path. I fired and the first 
of the Indians went down. Crack! A 
second staggered and fell. Crack! Crack! 
A third and fourth rolled over, clutching at 
the air. Then the rush stopped and I 
reloaded with a grim smile. One minute was 
gone f 

There was an excited jabber of harsh, 
guttural voices. Then there was a short 
silence. Then the expected sounds began 

sounds audible only to a practised ear 
the rustle of a leaf, the crushing of a weed, 
the cracking of a dry twig. The Indians 
were working their way through the bushes 
on my left. I pictured them gliding like 
serpents through the nettles and thorns. The 
red skins would be stung and torn. The 
scowling faces would grow fiercer and fiercer ; 
the savage minds more set on revenge. 
Well, they should have their revenge ; but 
first I would have mine. And, after all, I 
would rob them of the child. Zzwvo minutes 


gone ! 


I watched intently for the least sign of an 
enemy. Perhaps they would work right 
round behind me! ‘That would take a long 
time—too long for them to overtake the 
child. More probably they would creep to 
the opening on the left, where the shade of 
a large tree had killed some of the lower 
growths, and shoot at me from the tree. 
So much the better if they shot me dead! 
But they must not shoot me yet, or they 
would catch the child. The rustling and 
crackling that seemed everywhere and no 
where grew nearer and nearer, and the birds 
kept singing all the time. Zhree minutes 


, 
kone | 


The song of the birds took me back to 
England and home. Was my mother think- 
ing of me, I wondered, as I was thinking of 
her? Surely I looked through the miles 
between and saw. She was sitting at the 
desk at the library window, writing to me. 
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“A SECOND STAGGERED AND FELL.” 


Between the lines she looked wistfully down 
the rambling old garden ; but it was not the 
garden that she saw. ‘“ When he comes 2 
she was saying to herself. If she knew! 
lhank Heaven, she would never quite know 
what this suspense was like. It was making 
me a coward. I should be thankful for 
them to come and end it, but for the child. 
Four minutes gone! 

Was that a movement by the big tree? 
No. I saw nothing. There was a tremble 
of the white-flowered bush over there? Or 
was it only the bird that flew out? No, it 
moved again. There! A glimpse of red. 
Another! A flash! A watchful savage in 
front had seen the hem of my shirt. A 
brute at the side was covering me; but my 
aim was quicker than his, and he fell. One 
was aiming at me from the big tree and 
another from a ledge of the rock. The first 
missed, and I brought the second down with 


a heavy thud. Instantly 
another took his place. 
Five minutes gone ! 

They seemed  every- 
where in the bushes 
now. Half - a - dozen 
shots whizzed by if I 
raised my head to aim. 
I crouched lower and 
lower. Should I run? 
Those who were on the 
path could not see 
me; and it would take 
those in the bushes a 
minute or so to get 
out. I could stop them 
again when I found 
fresh cover. But should 
I find it? And sup- 
pose they shot me as 
Iran? I must take no 
risks till the child was 
safe. Six minutes gone ! 

Ah! There was a 
pang in my left arm 
and it hung helplessly. 
The blood fell from it 
in big, slow drops. I 
rested my rifle on some 
brambles and fired with 


one hand; but my aim 


unsteady and I 
missed. Shots were 
striking the rock and 
peeling the branches all 
round me. I was hit 
in the thigh. I fired 
again and missed. A 

bullet cut my sleeve. I could find no cover 

from the Indians who had climbed the rock. 

I must run. Seven minutes gone ! 

My sudden rush took the Indians by sur- 
prise, and they pursued cautiously. So I 
had a fresh start. Had I been unwounded 
I should have run on till I saw the child, 
and, perhaps, have escaped after all; but 
sharp pains thrilled through me and there 
were blood-stains along the track. If I ran 
farther I should have no strength to fire a 
last shot ; and little Alice was not safe yet. 

A few yards round another turning I came 
painfully to a stop. I had thrown my rifle 
away as I could not use it with one arm. I 
was too giddy to stand, so I fell upon my 
knees, and pointed my revolver unsteadily at 
the bend. The trees were swaying and the 
sky was full of blood. I glanced at the watch 
that I had snatched as I ran. Vine minutes 
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was 
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Nine minutes! The child was safe by 
now. I laughed, and wondered why I was 


laughing. Every few moments I seemed to 
lose myself and wake up again. What was I 
looking for? The Indians? Oh,yes! The 
Indians! ‘The trees were reeling and every- 
thing was dizzy and red. I had saved Alice, 







THE REVOLVER FELI 


and she would tell my mother. . My poor 
old mother. God bless her. 

Suddenly they turned the corner. I fired 
rapidly with my revolver. Qne was down. 


A shot in my shoulder. Another was down. 


A numbing pain in my right-arm. There 
was a hoarse shouting behind me. They 
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years since, my dear, dear love ! 
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If I could hold 
The 
I heard it fall. 


were coming from the camp. 
out for a few seconds more. 
revolver fell. from my hand. 
Tt must be ten*minutes ! 

The trees fell over and the sky swayed, 
and the world vanished like a light that is 
put out. 


The world sprang back upon me out of the 
dark a month later; and Alice bent over 
me and laughed and cried. My lips refused 
to move, but she knew what they would 
say. 

“Yes, yes,” she whispered, “he lives. He 
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is nearly well now. 
It is all because 
you brought me; 
because you wou'd 
have died for 
me.” 

I could feel my- 
self smiling slowly. 
Then I found my 
voice. It sounded 


faint and a long way off. 


“T gave you a man’s word,” I said. 
She bent down till her hair fell about my 


face. 


“ And I,” she said, “ gave you mine!” 
And you have kept it through the long 
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PANORAMA OF MOUNT BRYCE- 


~THE DOTTED LINE 











SHOWS THE COURSE OF THE ASCENT. [ Photo. 


The First Ascent of Mount Bryce. 


By .JAMES 


iT was growing very dark. The 
sun had set nearly an hour 
ago. <A piercing wind from a 
world of glaciers was whistling 
by on its wild course, and the 
rising moon, shining feebly 
athwart a mist of clouds, revealed two shiver- 
ing human forms silhouetted upon the sky- 
line of a rocky ridge ten thousand feet above 
the sea. 

One, perched on the apex of a cliff some 
seventy feet in height, a precipice on either 
hand, watches intently the painful progress 
of his companion in adversity, who, in the 
dim, shadowy distance, is clinging with chilled 
fingers to the vertical face of rock by hand 
holds of the tiniest dimensions, and wildly 
waving first one leg and then the other in a 
blind search for some small broken ledge or 
scant projection which may bear his weight, 
and form another step in the slow, difficult 
descent. 





Few people could locate Mount Bryce, 
named in 1898 after the well-known British 
statesman who then held office as president 
of the Alpine Club. It stands amidst a 
group of noble peaks, some sixty miles from 
human habitation, so little known that the 


additional interest of exploration is combined 
Vol. xxvi.—2Q 
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with the physical pleasures of superb scenery 
and difficult ascents. Projecting westwards 
from the Continental Watershed, the moun- 
tain rises in splendid isolation from a massive 
base to a long and extremely narrow ridge, 
crowned by overhanging cornices of snow, 
and culminating in three sharp peaks of 
increasing elevation in the direction of the 
ever-deepening valleys, till the final, sudden 
precipice of the main summit looms almost 
vertically above the timbered slopes and 
foaming torrent of the Bush River, more 
than eight thousand feet below. Its rugged 
flanks present a long expanse of rocky walls, 
frequently sheer and always inaccessible, 
scored here and there by icy gullies, or hung 
with a glistening mantle of ice and snow, 
rendering access to the highest, or western, 
peak possible only by traversing the long 
ridge almost from end to end. 

So dense are the great forests on the rain- 
swept Pacific slopes that the easiest and 
quickest way to reach the mountain’s base is 
by the longer route upon the eastern side, a 
journey of about one hundred and twenty 
miles from civilization. 

It took us nine days to reach the head of 
the west branch of the north fork of the 
Saskatchewan, and a cosy camping-place was 
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found near its source in a tongue of the vast 
Columbia glacier, six thousand feet above 
sea level. 

On the afternoon of August 2oth, 1902, 
the start for the hitherto unattempted peak 
commenced. My companion was Christian 
Kaufmann, a Swiss guide in the employ of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
one of the most skilful that the famous Alps 
have nourished and equipped ; and the fact 
that our initials formed the significant cipher 
“O.K.” was quite a happy omen, and doubt- 
less contributed to the success of this and 
many other first ascents during our partner- 
ship. 

We were clad in the usual mountain- 
climbers’ garb of knickerbocker suit, with 
flannel shirt, substantial, heavily-nailed boots, 
and light felt hat ; and our legs were swathed 
from knee to ankle in puttees, as a protec- 
tion from snow and underbrush. A sixty- 
foot rope for climbing purposes, camera, 
sextant, plane-table, clinometer, thermo- 
meters, three aneroids and field-glasses for 
semi-scientific observations, with extra cloth- 
ing, snow-glasses, and provisions, were packed 
away in our distended “riick-sacks.” ‘To 
crown all, our sleeping-bags were rolled and 
lashed above, a top-heavy addition incon- 
veniently bulky when fighting through dense 
thickets of stiff fir branches or performing 
gymnastics over fallen logs. 

Thus laden, ice-axes in hand, we traversed 
the boulder-strewn bed of the now shrunken 
river, crossed its swift waters on an im- 
promptu bridge formed by a felled fir tree, 
and ascended leisurely through the trackless 
forest that clothes the steep western slopes 
of the deep valley. 

In two hours we arrived at Thompson 
Pass, six thousand eight hundred feet above 
the sea, a picturesque gap on the Continental 
Watershed, with a beautiful little lake on the 
summit laving the rocky base of an imposing, 
sentinel-like peak that guards the narrow 
passage. The photograph on the opposite 
page will give some idea of the beauty and 
sublimity of the scene. 

Two hundred feet higher we found a 
pleasant spot to bivouac, under a group of 
spruces, in a hollow on the flanks of the 
massif of Mount Bryce. A clear stream 
gurgled through the rich grass close at hand ; 
the abundant heather and spruce boughs, 
chopped with our ice-axes, provided material 
for most comfortable beds. Dry wood for 
fuel was collected, and we looked forward to 
a good hot supper, when, to our dismay, it 
was discovered that we were matchless! 
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Kaufmann, for the first time, had omitted to 
carry any—a highly reprehensible oversight 
for an habitual smoker—and every single 
one of my supply had been jerked from 
my pocket during the forceful struggle 
through the forest tangle. Every corner 
was ransacked without avail, and _ finally 
the inevitable was ruefully accepted and 
Christian deposited the “ billy,” full of clear 
but very frigid water, on the grass before 
me, and solemnly announced, “ Supper is 
ready.” It was cold comfort, and we retired 
very early to the recesses of our sleeping- 
bags and tried to slumber. 

Unsuccessful at first and too successful 
later, it was four o’clock ere we awoke, and 
as there was no fire, no hot tea or soup, we 
deferred breakfast for a little while, hung up 
our blankets on the trees to preserve them 
from voracious marmots, cachéd our spare 
provisions, and started at 4.40 on our journey 
round the steep shoulder that intervened 
between the bivouac and the main ridge of 
Mount Bryée. 

The earlier slopes were covered with loose 
“scree,” giving way later to heather and 
coarse grass, where flowers blossomed in 
wonderful profusion, driven upwards by the 
advancing season, and stunted spruces reached 
an altitude several hundred feet higher than 
on the Atlantic side. Ascending steadily, we 
soon arrived at the little glacier that nestles 
in the rock-bound hollow at the mountain’s 
base, and crossing the high bank of lateral 
moraine found pleasant going on the hard 
surface of ice and snow.* Soon we halted 
for breakfast, and then resumed our progress 
by the steep snows and rock slabs _ that 
afforded a slippery way to the crest above. 

Striking this at its lowest point, we en- 
countered the first really awkward obstacle. 
A snow wall about ten feet in height, and 
crowned by a small overhanging cornice, 
faced us across a yawning chasm in the 
hanging glacier on which we stood. The 
snow was soft in the extreme, and gave way 
at each attempt to form a step in its vertical 
surface, pouring like dry sand into the 
crevasse below. By dint of care and 
patience, however, two or three sufficient 
holes at length were excavated, and Christian, 
planting his ice axe in the firmer snow above, 
drew himself up to solid ground once more. 

We were now at the east end of a long 
slope of “ névé,” or snow-covered glacier— 
shown in the photograph on page 156— 
trending gently down to a tongue of the 


* The route taken may be followed in detail by the aid of the 
picture of Mount Bryce at the head of this article. 
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OF MOUNT BRYCE. 


SENTINEL-LIKE PEAK.” 


From a Photo. 


Columbia ice-field on our right, and ending 
abruptly on the side of our ascent in a large 


cornice surmounting a 


rugged precipice. 


Beyond it rose the steep ridge along which 
we had to travel, comparatively broken and 
asy at first, but narrowing rapidly tiil the 
southern wall grew perpendicular and the 
iorthern slopes tilted at a tremendous angle, 


aving but a razor - ec 


of jagged rock 


between, or crested by a great overhanging 
shelf of frozen snow. 

The weather, to our satisfaction, gave more 
hope than at the start, when clouds were 
clustering low on every lofty peak and augur- 
ing ill for a clear view, without which any 
climbing success would count for compara- 
tively nothing. A breeze had sprung up and 
the clouds lifted gradually ; several summits 
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already were emerging from the gloom, and 
Mount Columbia, the monarch of the region, 
with its pure snowy dome wreathed in trailing 
mists, appeared like an ethereal vision against 
the pale azure of the sky, aglow with radiant 
dawn. At its feet swept the broad snows of 
the immense Columbia ice-field, the culmi- 
nating point of the Canadian Rockies. ‘Two 
hundred square miles of solid ice are com- 
prised within its mighty area, including the 
numerous glacier tongues that dip in all 
directions to the green forest valleys, and it 
possesses probably the two unique distinctions 
of being the largest snow-field known beyond 
the fringes of the Arctic circle, and of sup- 
plying the sources of rivers flowing to three 
different oceans—the Atlantic, Arctic, and 


Pacific. 
But it is time to hasten on, for we are only 
nine thousand five hundred feet up (two 


thousand five hundred above the bivouac), it 
is already half-past seven, and many diff- 
culties lie ahead. ‘The route, of course, is 
quite untried, and all that is known about it 
is that there must be several exceedingly 


awkward bits of climbing, certain to test our 
powers to the full. and perhaps impossible. 
We had roped together before tackling the 
last snow wall, and continued thus through 
out the day. 


The rope is an indispensable 


WE WERE NOW AT THE EAST END OF A LONG SLOPE oF ‘NEvéE,’ 


OR SNOW-COVERED GLACIER.” (Photo. 
aid to mountaineering. Even though ther 
may never be occasion (as there seldom is 
with experts) for physical support, as a moral 
help it is invaluable, and as a precaution in 
case of any contretemps it should never be 
omitted. Many scores of lives undoubtedly 
have been saved through its instrumentality, 
and it is a safeguard whose merits anyone 
may have to test at some sudden crisis. 
This is particularly so amongst the hidden 
chasms of snow-covered glaciers, and, though 
of less importance in ordinary rockwork, in 
Canada it is imperative, for the limestone 
cliffs are so eroded and disintegrated as to be 
absolutely rotten and untrustworthy, foot- 
holds and hand-holds frequently giving way 
even after ample tests, and requiring constant 
care and watchfulness. 

Advancing rapidly over the level surface, 
steps had to be cut with the ice-axe up the 
steeper frozen snow, and then we took to the 
rocks and had a long steep climb, easy and 
fairly rapid, in spite of loose shale and dééris 
and the insecurity of holds. Ledges large 
and small, short scrambles up rugged 
buttresses, scarred rock faces, or along the 
jagged sky-line provided the usual programme, 
varied by the occasional traverse of a gully 
filled with ice or snow, with their alternative 
opportunities for you to slip on them or 
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them to slide with you. The southern pre- 
cipices were getting very sheer; those 
opposite, increasing in sharpness to rugged 
escarpments, scored by narrow gullies and 
ribbed with minor buttresses, plunged down- 
ward some six or seven thousand feet, with 
no halting-places on the way, to the great 
glacier below. 

Eventually, near the apex of the rocky 
aréte, or ridge, well over ten thousand feet 
above the sea, we came to a bit of cliff, about 
seventy feet in height, which appeared so 
difficult a problem as to threaten a summary 
defeat. We stood on 
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stronghold’s central tower. Hold after hold 
gave way as the guide tried them one by one, 
and fragments rattled down the gully and 
leapt from rock to rock in ever - growing 
bounds till, lost to sight and sound, they 
dashed to final rest upon the glacier six thou- 
sand feet beneath—a most suggestive journey 
to those who were engaged in an attempt to 
climb that self-same cliff by means of very 
slightly more reliable excrescences. 
Fortunately Kaufmann is a magnificent 
rock-climber, and it was a treat to watch the 
skill and science he displayed in his advance 
slowly and cautiously 
towards the goal. 





the edge of the aréfe, 
and it towered above 
us as a narrow but- 
tress, smooth, nearly 
perpendicular, with 
few excrescences to 
grip or place even 
the corner of a boot 
upon, and of a con- 
sistency so rotten 
that only a. small 
percentage of the 
existing few would 
likely be reliable. 
We peered round 
the angle on our left, 
and discovered that 
we were about mid- 
way along a great 
bare wall, without a 
vestige of foothold, 
sheer in its rise to- 
wards the summit 
and in its drop of 
two tothree thousand 
feet to the glacier at 
its base. There was 
no escape in that 
direction. Then to 








Now he is clinging 
to the rough rounded 
surface of the but- 
tress edge; now 
swinging into the 
narrow gully at its 
side; sometimes 
with arms and legs 
outstretched, like a 
gigantic star-fish, in 
a wild endeavour to 
grasp a possible sup- 
port; or bunched 
together after a huge 
step upward, where 
no intervening foot- 
hold offered in an 
expanse of a yard or 
more. A tiny resting- 


place, perhaps an 
inch in width and 
two or three in 


length, on which a 
portion of a nailed 
boot-edge can main- 
tain a grip, is hailed 
with delight and 
looked on asa 








the right. A narrow 
rift here broke the 
directness of the 
rocky face, descending abruptly, with occa- 
sional wicked-looking spikes of jagged lime- 
stone protruding from the surface, and swept 
by showers of débris from the cliffs above. 
Beyond this, more buttresses as steep as that 
confronting us and quite as uninviting. 

So there was nothing for it but to try to 

ale the escarpment straight ahead, and 
Christian immediately led the way. The first 
dozen feet were fairly broken and not par- 
ticularly vertical, but then commenced a 
strenuous conflict with the difficulties of this 
iatural outpost, set to bar approach to the 
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luxury. ‘The least 
projection, happy if 
not slippery, suffices 
for a hold, and one slow gymnastic effort 
succeeds another, as the climber gently draws 
himself upward foot by foot. As little spring 
or jerk as possible is the invariable rule, lest 
it detach one of the treacherous supports 
and leave him hanging precariously on a 
frail remnant, or hurl him in an instant on 
the cruel rocks that line the gully at his feet. 

For the rope is of practically no advantage 
to the leader in such circumstances. Though 
his companion may be firmly planted at the 
cliff base, the rope clutched in an iron grasp, 
or anchored round a solid mass of rock, yet, 
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should the first man fall, a drop of twice the 
length of rope paid out must follow, and the 
chances of escape from, at the least, consider 
able injuries are small. Christian, however, 1s 
equal to almost anything one can encounter 
on the mountains, and certainly to all that 
gives a possibility of overcoming it, so little 
by little he makes his way higher and higher 
ull the rope is taut between us. Above 


him still nearly twenty feet remains of 
the bad bit, perhaps the nastiest section 
of it all. His situation is not of the most 


secure ; the slightest slip or jerk on my part 
would be possibly enough to drag him from 
his hold, and so precipitate us both into the 
abyss, where the white glacier gleams appa- 
rently so close beneath our feet, yet really 
more than six thousand feet away. But I 
must come on or give up the expedition. 

The question of an advance or a retreat 
must be decided. An upward glance at 
what remains might well discourage even the 
boldest. A downward look at what has been 
accomplished reassures. With eighty feet of 
rope the problem would be tenfold less per- 
plexing, but now for many minutes both 
must be in treacherous positions at one time ; 
the one moving on and liable at any moment 
to an accident almost impossible to foresee 
or to avoid, the other clinging precariously 
on the face of the upright cliff, unable to 
assist or stay a fall. 

And the future! It is an axiom that in 
nine cases out of ten descent is far more 
trying than ascending on a difficult rock- 
climb. If we can only just achieve success 
by dint of all the skill and energy we pos- 
sessed, how about coming down late in the 
day, most likely thoroughly tired, with all 
the additional dangers of a descent ? 

Danger is by no means an attraction to 
the true mountaineer. Some people may so 
affirm, but scarcely ever does an expert place 
himself in a dangerous situation, and if he 
does it is not from choice, and he does not 
like it. Sometimes he may take a risk, but 
seldom, unless all the chances are in favour 
of the climbing party and the possibility of 
accident is exceedingly remote. What he does 
love is to eliminate by experience and skill 
all danger from, a climb, which to a novice, 
a clumsy worker, or a party unsupplied with, 
or neglectful to use, proper equipment for 
mountaineering would be hazardous or quite 
impossible. 

Ihe result of our deliberations was that, in 
the circumstances, there was an overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of reasons in favour of 


success, So on we went. Soon IJ could halt 
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and Christian clambered to the top, where, 
anchored firmly, he could have held me or 
even hauled me up if all my holds had gone 
at once and left me dangling in the air. 
Nothing of this sort happened, though it was 
a climb that taxed my powers to the full, and 
some of the scant projections and occasional 
swells, when in shifting holds one learns the 
wonderful properties of friction as a sole 
support, brought me nearly to their utmost 
limit. 

In due time the tension was over and the 
victory was ours. A total change in the 
character of the ascent appeared before us 
now. The gradient of the ridge became 
quite easy ; rocks gave place almost entirely 
to snow; but the southern precipices were 
crowned by enormous cornices, to which a 
wide berth had to be given, necessitating a 
traverse of the steep snow slopes that tilted at 
an alarming angle till they ended in a “jump 
off,” beyond which only the valley bed, some 
seven thousand feet below, could be seen. 

For a short distance the going was delight- 
ful, and we had visions of a quick and easy 
finish ; but the snow became very hard, and 
then gave place to ice, so that the axe was 
requisitioned, and severe step-cutting followed 
for a while. Several strange transverse 
fissures had to be avoided, and another 
snow wall, this time frozen solid, had to be 
climbed across a wide crevasse, close to the 
edge of the projecting mass of cornice. 
Thence rapid progress along the broken, 
narrow ridge ended in our arrival at 11.50 
at the sharp summit of Mount Bryce’s 
eastern peak. 

Here, seated on the pile of loose rocks 
that forms the tiny apex, we enjoyed a well 
earned rest for half an hour and an admirable 
lunch, meantime taking in with much appre- 
ciation the extensive views from our advan- 
tageous elevation of eleven thousand feet. 

The chief interest, however, lay ahead. 
To our relief, the hopes of escaping the long, 
tedious traverse of the central peak were 
confirmed. As it was, we had presentiments 
already of a night out upon the mountain, 
for the ascent of the main peak would 
evidently be no child’s play, and, though we 
were rapid climbers and no time was wasted, 
time was speeding and the days were getting 
short. But nothing short of absolute impos 
sibility was going to deter us from achieving 
the purpose on which we had embarked, and 
we were glad to find a shorter route by 
descending six or seven hundred feet to a 
wide glacier that swept along the bases of 
the three summits, skirting the central cliffs 
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and striking the ridge again at a narrow gap 
between the two highest peaks. 

Down rocks and snow we hurried, care- 
fully leaving a substantial staircase in the 
latter for use on our return; then across the 
glacier, covered with snow, save where the 
suggestive lines of huge crevasses showed 

upon the universal whiteness of the 
otherwise unbroken 


dark 
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sheer madness. Fortunately, when this grand 
abyss was yawning at our feet, the sheltered 
snow, congealed by an icy wind, was firm, 
and though the labour of continuous 
step-cutting was involved there was perfect 
safety. Now that the sunny side was forced 
upon us as a route, the mountain side, 
though steep, was never perpendicular, but 





surface. In and out 
we wound among these 
gaping fissures, probing 
carefully in search of 
others, hidden by their 
winter covering, but 
no less deep and far 
more dangerous. The 
snow was soft and we 
sank deeply into it at 
every step, but ere long 
we were laboriously 
plodding up the farther 
steeps, and in an hour 
and a quarter stood in 
the little dip where the 
descending ridges of 
the main and central 
peaks converge. 

Only nine hundred 
feet remained for us to 




















scale, but the prospect 
was not at all inviting. 
lhe lower part of the aréfe was simple 
enough, though so knife-edged that, as we 
trod the snowy crest, both toes and heels 
projected into space. Then came a cornice, 
hanging as before towards the south, with 
the slope frozen hard, presenting a safe and 
solid substance in which to cut our steps. 
But beyond this lay the worst of all our 
difficulties. 

lhe crest of cornice was suddenly reversed 
and topped the northern precipice. The 
on which we were obliged to move 
in order to avoid the danger of the cornice 
giving way faced the south, and was 
exposed to the full blaze of the summer sun- 
So steep was it that it was marvellous 
how the glistening curtain of soft and yield- 
ng snow, massed on a slippery substratum 
Mf glare ice, could cling at such an angle. 

Yet at the same time the situation was not 
without its compensations. Had the con- 
figuration of the mountain been reversed 
there would be no present record of any 
onquest of Mount Bryce, for to dream of 
ttempting the traverse of such a slope, when 
he failure of a single foothold might mean 
a fall of some eight thousand feet, would be 
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MOUNT BRYCE, FROM AN ALTITUDE OF 8,500FT. 
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covered by a pure expanse of snow, unbroken 
save in its earliest stages by protruding rocks, 
swept smoothly down to the broad surface 
of the southern glacier only twelve or fifteen 
hundred feet below. Even should we take 
a sudden ride in this unusual kind of auto- 
mobile there would be little likelihood of 
any further damage than the abandonment 
of our attempt. 

It was a period of intense strain and 
watchfulness. Of course, but one moved at 
a time. A jerk or spring would probably 
send us swiftly hurtling downwards in an 
eddying hurricane of snow. Scarcely a word 
was spoken and not a needless movement 
was allowed. Even the hole made by the 
leader’s ice-axe had to be utilized by his com- 
panion, lest any undue shaking or splitting of 
the snow might start a slide. 

With cat-like tread, face inward towards 
the slope, Christian makes a cautious side- 
long step knee-deep in the soft, powdery 
snow, his ice-axe planted firmly and securely 
grasped ; gently and patiently he treads a 
fairly solid resting-place for one foot, and 
quietly he draws the other leg to the same 
hole and carefully makes a moderately stable 
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little platform there. Another planting of 
the ice-axe and a further step is gingerly 
negotiated in the long, slow advance. 

It is exciting work, in spite of the funereal 
slowness of our progress. At almost every 
step a patch of crust, perhaps as large as a 
man’s hand, breaks off, and, sliding downward 
with an ominous hiss, in a few yards gouges 
out a trench some eighteen inches wide and 
six or seven deep. The loosened snow, 
pouring like finest desert sand from the 
weak-ning sides, moves slowly with a weird, 
sizzling murmur, till, gathering force and 
volume, ton upon ton sweeps onward with 
impetuous rush and roar, and wave on wave 
of foaming avalanche thunders on the broad 
bosom of the glacier. 

These little avalanches were somewhat 
disquieting. ‘Two on a rope is not the best 
style of party for such an undertaking, but 
foot by foot we make our way in safety until 
the worst is over and we take a welcome rest 
upon an island of projecting rock. Beyond 
this is yet another of the vertical snow walls 
which are such a frequent feature of the 
climb. First came a nasty traverse on a 
narrow ledge under a canopy of dripping 
snow, so low that a most uncomfortably con- 
strained position was necessitated. Keeping 
one’s balance was not easy, and so unstable 
was the snow that a mere touch might readily 
displace the mass above, and our weight 
alone suffice to loosen the ledge and shoot 
us down the icy, snow-swept gully at our 
feet. ‘Then the usual patient striving to gain 
a foothold in the sliding snow was resumed, 
and the usual ultimate success achieved, and 
solid ground once more rewarded us. 

All the toils are now forgotten. The 
long-desired summit looms quite close above, 
and eagerly we hasten towards the goal. A 
splendid hanging glacier clings to the 
northern flank of the mountain’s topmost 
pinnacle, a wild chaos of gaping fissures, ice- 
towers, and séracs ; we thread aur way through 
its weird Arctic jumble, climb a short, sharp 
aréte, and, breaking through a little cornice, 
stand at last upon the mountain-top. 

A platform of unblemished snow crowns 
the great peak, a matchless natural observa- 
tory. The mighty walls are sheer or almost 
sheer on every side, save where the narrow 
ridge of our approach connects the bastion 
outpost with the rest of the upland world. 
Except for this we seem to be severed from 
earth and isolated in the realm of space. In 
front, to right, to left, over the brink of rocky 
ramparts, we gaze into the heart of the green 
forest depths more than eight thousand feet 
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below. Above these wooded chasms rises a 
bewildering world of peaks, rugged and deso- 
late: huge fantastic piles with frowning pre- 
cipices and jagged pinnacles, of vast majestic 
domes, whose shapely forms are clothed in 
snowy splendour. 

Chief among them all stood forth the rival 
monarchs of the north and south, Mount 
Columbia and Mount Forbes, each indis- 
putably supreme in his own section of this 
peerless Alpine region. Many, like the two 
giants, we have climbed and look upon as 
intimate friends ; many others are thoroughly 
familiar from frequent observation; and a 
countless host remains, unknown, unnamed, 
in this vast land where mountaineering and 
exploration offer such exceptional oppor- 
tunities to enthusiasts. 

But, alas! the exigencies of the hour per- 
mitted far too brief a time for a full enjoy- 
ment of this fascinating panorama and for 
the necessary work of trying to utilize this 
fleeting glimpse for topographical purposes, 
by perpetuating some of its more important 
features through the agency of camera, 
sextant, and plane-table. With Christian 
continually hurrying me up, only a bare half- 
hour could be spared, and at ten minutes 
after four we turned our faces homewards. 

The descent was fairly rapid. The sun- 
light had passed from the snow slope, and 
the cool of evening, aided by a keen wind, 
hardened it sufficiently to enable us to move 
with greater freedom than we expected. In 
spite of some photographic halts we reached 
the eastern peak by 6.20, and snatched five 
minutes for rest and a mouthful of chocolate 
before hurrying on along the upper portion 
of the east avéfe. Throughout, the steps 
made in the morning were of great assistance, 
and there were no delays beyond especial 
care at some of the most difficult points. 

It was almost dark when we approached 
the well-remembered cliff, which had been 
continually on our minds, and to reach which 
ere nightfall had been the object of our hasty, 
fuodless march. But we arrived too late. 
And now the question arose as to the wisest 
course to take. We were on the horns of a 
dilemma. To go on meant descending 
practically in the dark a cliff which we had 
deemed so difficult in daylight as almost to 
deter us from undertaking it. But, on the 
other hand, a night out ten thousand five 
hundred feet above the sea, without the 
smallest shelter, on the exposed sky-line of 
a ridge swept by an Arctic wind, with boots 
and stockings saturated and certain to freez 
(and probably the feet inside as well) before 
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the dawn could aid us on our way, and 
almost destitute of food, offered a prospect 
particularly uninviting, especially as the nights 
were more than eight hours long and very cold. 

I left the decision entirely in Kaufmann’s 
hands. The risk was his alone. For me, 
descending first, with the good rope in his 
trusty grasp, there was no danger, except for 
the short distance when both would be upon 
the cliff at the same time. For him a slip, a 
lost grip, or a broken 
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soon to be standing safely by my side, and 
we can breathe again. 

Still cold and shelterless, it was essential 
to keep poking on, in the endeavour to reach 
our bivouac and to maintain circulation by 
movement, however slow and laboured. The 
moon shone very feebly through the mist of 
clouds, and nearly all the route, unfortu- 
nately, lay in shadow: so care was always 
needed and progress was intensely tedious. 

At ten o’clock we 





hold might mean de- 
struction. But again 
he voted for advance, 
and, at any rate, I 
could makea trial and 
report upon my per- 
sonal sensations ere 
his turn arrived. And 
so I turned my face 
towards the rock, 
slipped over the edge, 
and entered on the 
fateful climb. 

The eerieness of it 
is not likely- ever to 
be entirely forgotten. 
It was a continuous 
series of experiences 
thrilling in the ex- 
treme. First, the 
blind groping in the 
depths for something 
to rest a foot upon; 
then the wild search 
all over the chilled 
rocky surface for a 








emerged from the 
gloom and difficulties 
of the rocks, and 
halted for a few 
minutes’ rest at the 
edge of the white 
expanse of glacier at 
their base. The jour- 
ney thence requires 
no detailed descrip- 
tion. A troublesome 
steep ridge of frozen 
snow delayed us for 
a time, and our limbs 
were very weary when 
we reached the lower 
glacier. With stagger- 
ing and unsteady gait 
we swung along the 
rough, uneven surface 
*~4|_ in the deceptive light, 
re until about midnight 
SRS we left the snow 
behind and could un- 
loose the rope that 
had bound us together 











knob or tiny crack 





during almost seven- 





where my numbed 
fingers might get 
another hold. Agonizing doubts of their 
stability are ever present, and now and then 
a creepy chill runs down my spine and a 
sickening sensation of emptiness is felt as a 
long-sought support crumbles beneath my 
weight, and the hcllow reverberation of its fall 
echoes through the silence as it leaps into 
the blackness of seven thousand feet of empty 
space. Several tense minutes are passed in 
motionless suspense whilst Christian is clam- 
bering down till there is rope enough for me 
to move again. At last comes the relief of 
solid and sufficient standing room, followed 
by the still more trying period of inactivity, 
the patient intensity of watching and hauling 
in the slack as the rope comes slowly down, 
the strained anxiety lest any accident should 
happen to the guide, and finally the thankful- 


ness of seeing his figure looming close above, 
Vol. xxvi.—21 
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teen hours of adven- 
turous companion- 
ship. The thickets of spruce, tangled heather, 
loose ‘‘scree,” and boulders that succeeded 
were still more fatiguing, but in an hour we 
sighted the little clump of trees that marked 
our bivouac, and flung ourselves down with 
satisfaction that our twenty and one-half 
hours of toil were over. It was too cold and 
we were too tired to tackle dry bread and cold 
canned mutton, although we had eaten only 
a tiny bit of chocolate since noon, and the 
blankets were infinitely more attractive. 

Off again that morning at 4.30, we arrived 
in camp at six o’clock, and soon were seated 
before a glorious fire, enjoying the luxury of 
a hot meal once more and doing ample 
justice to its varied menu. Some hours later 
our “outfit” commenced the return journey, 
and we bade a last farewell to the scenes of 
mingled toil and triumph, hardship and victory. 
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By K. anp HESKETH PRICHARD. 


THE BRIDGE OF A 
I. 

HE mood of a camp is a 
wonderful thing. One can- 
not help believing that some 
unseen, omnipotent influence 
broods above the lines of tents 
and sways the human units 
therein with common waves of feeling. In 
what other way can certain facts be explained ? 
How is it that a successful army sometimes 
wears a hang-dog air, while defeated ranks 
glow and burn with military ardour ? 

Such a period of marked and general 
emotion was passing over the camp where 
‘Tammers and I found ourselves on the night 
when this story opens. Perhaps the men 
were slightly sulky and disappointed that their 
co-operation with a column which had 
marched forth on a punitive expedition a 
short time previously was now judged to be 
unnecessary. The insurrection had been 
quelled with unexpected ease, and the column 
under Sykes Pasha was already returning, 
having had but few casualties considering the 
adverse conditions of climate and the toil of 
forced marches. 

Yet for days there had been an uneasy 
feeling incamp. How it arose no one could 
say. Little was said ; it was rather a dumb, 
intangible sense of “ something wrong.” No 
bad news had arrived. Scouts came and went, 
camel-corps dipped into the desert and reap- 
peared. Yet, seemingly for no reason, men 
slept ill. Foreboding crept from tent to tent. 

Martin Tammers had before this accom- 
panied an army in a war lasting months, and 
had seldom during the whole period slept 
with the main body. His work always took 
him to the front, to outlying positions. He 
might visit the scene of a battlefield a week 
before the battle, and the General’s disposi- 
tions might be based on his information, but 
when the battle was actually fought Tammers, 
in all probability, would be far away, gather- 
ing, perhaps, those details whereby the 
enemy’s defeat might be turned into a rout. 

On the occasion of which I write, however, 
Tammers, luckily for all concerned, was in 
camp. The whole of the past week we had 
spent in the saddle, so that it was with some 
pleasure that he and I sat beside our tent-door 
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and watched the ebb and flow of military life 
around us. We had had a number of 
visitors. Officers came and discussed many 
topics, but the conversation always veered 
back to the one subject of scouting. All 
that Tammers could be led on to say was 
listened to with an eager respect. The men 
also came lingering round, impelled by a 
desire to see, and if possible to have speech 
with and so realize in the flesh, Tammers the 
scout. They would have stared harder had 
they known to what an errand that night was 
to call him. 

Tammers was then, as always, quite un- 
conscious of being in any way a centre of 
interest. He was habitually silent with 
strangers, though when he and I were alone 
he talked at times freely enough. But on 
this evening he remained silent, even when 
the last man had strolled away. I refilled my 
pipe and fell to studying Tammers afresh, 
probably because so many others had been 
engaged in doing the same for the last couple 
of days. He was, perhaps, five feet eight, 
twelve stone, bull-necked, bullet-headed—a 
type of all the hardiest, most enduring stuft 
our islands send to fight our battles. His 
face, with its widely-opened, steel-grey eyes 
and indomitable moulding, was lit by the 
flaring of our thorn-fed fire. 

I thought how often I had seen similar 
faces, though far less definitely marked, less 
developed as to characteristic lines, yet of 
the same type, struggling to hold a stronger 
side from their goal on a wintry British 
football field. Yes, the description fitted 
Tammers ; he was a high-grade sample of the 
pattern, a right good man on a losing side, a 
fighter till the whistle blew in a sterner game. 

I reach back into the past for these 
small-beer chroniclings, because the story 
I have to tell illustrates the fact that qualities 
nourished in our athletes, when welded with 
experience and skill, are, spite of critics, 
among the most precious possessions of our 
Army. 

I do not think I have in these narratives 
sufficiently emphasized the high masterly 
degree to which Tammers had carried his 
art of scouting. Even when at home, in the 
hotel where I first met him, he had hired a 




















BY TAMMERS’ 
waiter to drop a tack on the boarded floor 
above his bedroom at any period during the 
small hours. The minute sound never failed 
to wake him. He was wont to keep up his 
shooting by firing at swallows with a revolver. 
He habitually went part of each day barefoot. 
He had made himself, or been born, ambi- 
dextrous. He could detect the presence of 
unsmoked tobacco in a room by keenness of 
smell. He rarely indulged in the comforts 
of bed, but would camp under the open 
window. “It has taken me twenty years to 
sharpen my senses,” he would say; “I will 
not blunt them by a few weeks of easy living.” 
But all these ‘imageries and remembrances 
vanished from my mind when Tammers 
spoke : 

“T wouldn’t smoke any more if I were 
you, Anson. There’s work close ahead of 
us. I feel it.” 

I should have imagined Tammers the last 
man to’ be touched by presentiment, and 
said so. 

“Tt may seem queer to you, Anson,” he 
answered ; “but I’ve known days like this 
before. I’ve a sort of premonition that 
people who know nothing about active 
service by experience would laugh at. It’s 
the same feeling that makes a man sit up 
wide awake when danger in any form, savage 
or wild beast or any other, comes nosing 
round his camp.” He paused again. “I 
haven’t felt like this since the night before 
Isandlwana.” 

“And you have such a_presentiment 
now ?” I questioned, curiously. 

“T think you'll find most men who have 
lived as wild and 
solitary a life as I 
have, with Nature 
for their nearest 
friend——” He 
broke off. 

Which was 
true indeed, for I 
have come across 
many proofs of 
the fact. Old 
hunters and 
scouts appear to 
attain a sixth pre- 
monitory sense. 

The camp we 
were with at the 
moment was 
pitched on those 
Soudan sands 
which have ab- 


sorbed so much 
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British blood. Our history holds no more 
vivid record than that in connection with 
this desolate land, over which Allah laughed 
when he made it. Yet it is a record from 
which few items of full colour are wanting. 
The Soudan has given us defeat and victory, 
has seen civilization arrayed against bar- 
barism, has poured out from its dark heart 
multitudes of utterly merciless, hopelessly 
brave enemies, and as I sat and waited 
another of its mighty and _ blood - stained 
tragedies was rising as a cloud upon our 
horizon, from which we had hoped they were 
for ever swept away. 

Tammers and I occupied a little tent on 
the edge of the encampment. Far off, at 
the head of the broad street between the 
silent lines, a light still burned in the 
General’s tent. One or two other gleams 
showed in the same shrouded fashion behind 
canvas. Now and again one seemed to hear 
the camp stirring in its sleep ; the silence of 
the hours before dawn was not yet upon us. 
Tammers made no move to turn in, but sat 
on ‘thinking, while the vague excitement 
roused by his last words held me awake. 

Suddenly out of the dimness of the desert 
came acry. It was the challenge of a sentry 
far off. Soon after we heard the padding 
and grunting of a camel hard driven. 

Something passed us in the gloom and 
grew into uncouth outlines as it lurched up 
the main street. 

** Camel - corps 
“Important news.” 

“Why important ? 
ing in every hour.” 


scout,” said ‘Tammers. 


They have been com- 





***CAMEL-CORPS SCOUT,’ SAID TAMMERS.” 
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“ Because that scout’s riding right to the 
General’s tent instead of leaving his camel 
in the lines as usual.” 


We heard the order to the camel to 
kneel, and at the instant a flap in the 
tent was thrown back, and against the 


light we saw silhouetted the camel’s head, 
the tarboosh of the scout, and the figure of 
an officer. 

After awhile the scout led away his tired 
mount towards th» lines of his corps, which 
iay in an opposite quarter of the camp. 

I believe I was dozing when a low-pitched 
voice from the darkness said, “ Tammers, 
are you there ?” 

I leaped up. 
tent and lighting our small lamp. 
passed quickly in. I remained 
staring at them amazed. 
General Com- 
manding and 
the other the 
Chief Intelli- 
gence Officer in 
camp. General 
Prince I had 
seen frequently: 
grey -mous- 
tached, fiery- 
tempered, grum- 
bled at on the 
parade - ground, 
absolutely 
adored when in 
the field, a keen 
seeker after 
glory, but loth 
to a fault to 
sacrifice the 
lives of his men. 
Tammers had 
been with him 
through two 
campaigns, and 
I had reason to 
believe a mutual 
liking and re- 
spect existed 
between them, in spite of the 
traditions of the Army that 
held them rigidly apart. 
But the spoken word is less 
necessary for human intercourse 


‘Tammers was already in the 
Two men 
outside, 


For one was the 


than is 


generally supposed. 

I had always found a great attraction in the 
fierce, shrewd, humorous eyes of the General, 
but the glimpse I caught of his face as he 
stooped to enter the tent showed me two deep 
lines drawn from nostril to mouth, and a look 
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in the brave, wrinkle-circled eyes such as I 
pray I may never see again. 

I could only hear scraps of their talk, but 
the departure from the hard-and-fast lines of 
military procedure prepared me for some- 
thing unusual, though I was far from 
imagining the huge calamity that menaced 
our arms. By the light of the lamp I could 
see Tammers’ face quietly attentive, but 
giving no sign of the feelings that must have 
been stirred in his heart. The General’s 
back, unfamiliarly bent, was towards me, but 
he said little, leaving the bulk of the talk 
to Major Pyke, one of those keen, alert, 
capable fellows who build up a record of 
silent, steady work for years, then, on 
emergency, step into knowledge of all the 
world by some brilliant course of action. 

They talked for more than a quarter of an 
hour, while I sat outside and tried to 
guess what was going forward. Then 
Major Pyke 
bent his tall 
head and came 
out. General 
Prince delayed 
for a moment 
to shake hands 
with Tammers 
and to say a 
few words. I 
saw the light in 
Tammers’ eyes. 
He was pleased 
to feel the grip 
of the thin, long 
hand. And it 
appeared to me 
that the face of 
the General 
looked less 
drawn than 
when he en- 
tered the tent, 
and I knew that 
some of the 
dreadful respon- 
sibility which 


had oppressed 
him had _ been 
“WE WAS PLEASED TO FEEL THE GRIP OF THE THIN, - ° 
LONG HAND.” shifted to 
the broad and 


ready shoulders of the scout. 

Tammers stood still gazing out into the 
dark night when we were again alone, then 
he said, with conviction :— 

“ Tt is very good of that General to trust 
the job to me. He said he relied on me.” 

I smiled in the darkness, the speech was 
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so true to the man. I must have failed in 
my task of chronicling Tammers’ achieve- 
ments if I have not long ago made clear his 
inviolable modesty and the elemental simple- 
ness of one side of his character. 

“Then it’s a desperate business!” I 
exclaimed. 

“T’m free to own it looks ticklish,” said 
Tammers, dispassionately. He was already 
busying himself with his preparations for 
departure. 

“It must be a big thing.” 

“ Big enough,” replied Tammers, soberly. 
“I’ve had my share of responsibility more 
than once, Anson, but never before have I 
been sure that if I fail more than a thousand 
lives must foot up the bill.” 


Il. 


As we walked through the darkness to the 
historic river Tammers told me the mission 
he had been charged with. But in order 
that the reader may be able to follow the 
story without effort I must first describe the 
position of affairs at that moment in the 
Southern Soudan. 

As has already been mentioned, an ex- 
pedition had some time previously been 
sent down from Khartoum, under Sykes 
Pasha, to look into the alleged wrong-doing 
of a potentate whom we will call the Emir of 
Kuror. The suppression of the revolt was 
a matter of much less difficulty than had 
been expected, and Sykes Pasha sent advices 
that he would not need the support of 
the troops collected under General Prince. 
Therefore the camp had begun to be broken 
up, all the steamers at our disposal having 
started some two days earlier with a battery 
and half a regiment for the north. This 
point bore mischievously on the crisis that 
now threatened. 

After the fall of Khartoum a number of 
Dervishes fled into the south and were swal- 
lowed up into the vastness of Equatoria. 
The military authorities had always been 
aware of the existence of this force of 
fanatics, but, though in bulk their numbers 
were formidable, so long as they remained 
dispersed among the peoples of the south 
there was nothing to fear from them. 

Among the Dervish hosts that were blown 
out of the Soudan on the whirlwind of the 
last campaign was a certain Baggara Emir 
named Abderrahman en Nur. He _ had 
attained a large local fame as a leader under 
Abdullah Taashi, had saved himself when 
Abu Anga was slain, had been present at 
the cutting off of the head of King John of 
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Abyssinia, and had seconded Nejumi in his 
final stand at Toski, from which field he 
escaped at the last moment on a riding 
camel. 

This man, always a firebrand, had, it 
appeared, succeeded in drawing together the 
great bulk of those warriors who had saved 
themselves by flight into Equatoria, and, true 
to his life-long hatred of the Turk, deter- 
mined, when opportunity served, to lead a 
last irruption of the broken soldiers of 
Mahdism against Egypt. In him were 
collected all the qualities necessary to the 
leader of a Jehad, a Holy War. He was 
cunning, able to bide his time, relentless ; 
and he knew but too well how to play upon 
the religious passion of his followers. He 
had swallowed a hair of the dead Mahdi, 
which act confers a quite peculiar sanctity, 
and frequently was blessed with visions in 
which victory to his arms and superlative 
pleasures in Paradise were promised to those 
who followed his flag. 

Three days before the night I write of, 
Abderrahman, accompanied by five thousand 
Ansar, had risen as it were from the sands of 
the desert, and was hastening to overtake 
Sykes’s column to destroy it. 

The Soudan has given us many a thrilling 
and dramatic episode ; few more dramatic, 
however, than this host marching without 
warning out of the south to deal a last blow 
at the men who had conquered them. 

I cannot go into every detail of this 
advance, and so will say at once that there was 
but one obstacle in their way—a tributary of 
the Nile, a very wide river. Over this river the 
English, in marching to Kuror, had thrown 
a bridge at a place we will call Colehari. 
And upon this bridge the fate of Sykes 
Pasha and his column now hung. 

For Sykes, believing the country to be 
clear, had decided to return by a shorter 
routé, which lay through valleys with narrow 
passes and continually dominated by high 
cliffs. To be attacked in these valleys, 
especially by a force so superior in numbers 
as that which Abderrahman commanded, 
meant annihilation to Sykes’s column. Once 
across the Colehari the Dervishes could 
strike straight at the valley-route, and by 
occupying the heights destroy our people to 
the last man. 

The bridge had not been left unguarded. 
A non-commissioned officer of the Egyptian 
Army with a detachment was placed in 
charge. The news brought in by the camel- 
scout whose arrival we had witnessed was 
that a strong advance party of Dervishes on 
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swift camels had fallen upon the guard at 
the bridge, and the road lay clear between 
Abderrahman and his goal. 

Jisru, the scout, was the only survivor, and 
he owed his escape to the fact that he had 
been away from the bridge when the attack 
was made. He further reported that this 
vanguard of the Dervishes was patrolling the 
country between the two rivers, so as to 
prevent news from reaching the British force 
under General Prince. 

All this Tammers told me in his quiet 
voice as we walked through the night. 

There was no time to send a body of 
reinforcements to thrust themselves between 
the wild horde of the Ansar and the 
threatened column. The main body of 
Dervishes was already close upon the Cole- 
hari, and, rushing forward at incredible speed, 
should pass over the river within a couple of 
days. But though there was no time to send 
a large force to intercept them, it was just 
possible by going a certain distance up the 
Nile to reach a spot from where a small party 
of men, moving against time, might outrace 
the Dervish host and destroy the bridge 
before they could cross it. 

Tammers repeated to me General Prince’s 
words. 

“You see, Tammers,” the General had 
said, “ probably, almost certainly, the lives of 
the entire force under Sykes Pasha depend 
on the bridge. If you and the four sappers 
I wish you to take with you can manage to 
get through the scattered patrols of the 
enemy and destroy the bridge, there will be 
time for me to join hands with the column 
and give battle to Abderrahman when and 
where we choose.” 

This was ‘Tammers’ commission. It was 
an affair of gigantic contrasts. While the 
night “immerst in darkness round the drama 
rolled,” the savage hosts were sweeping up 
out of the south with waving of spears and 
shouting the ninety-nine names of God ; 
against them from the north came forth a 
single man (with four companions it is true, 
but the whole conduct of the desperate little 
expedition, its whole success, depended on 
Tammers alone), a hard and solid hunter, 
with the physiognomy of a Rugby Inter- 
national forward. The five thousand fanatics 


had sworn with one voice, by the tombs of 
the Prophets and their sacred flags, to kill 
out the unbelievers in the valleys of Abu- 
Harun ; against that immense coalition two 
men had gripped hands, and one of them 
had said, “ I'll try, sir.” 

My share in the business was to be very 
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slight. I was to accompany Tammers and 
his men to the place of landing and bring 
back the boat. 

“Look here, Anson, do you hear that?” 
Tammers drew up and waited. “ There’s 
leather squeaking somewhere.” 

Four men, who turned out to be the 
sappers detailed to go with Tammers, came 
up behind us. 

He bade them walk ahead, then after a 
few yards halted again. 

“ There’s something about you that talks,” 
he said, addressing one of the men, a stout 
young fellow, whose face wore a look of 
habitual surprise. 

“ Talking, sir?” The sapper felt himself 
ruminatively all over and shook his head. 

“It’s his noo belt, sir,” put in one of the 
others, with a grin. 

“Leave it behind, then. It'll be safer and 
pleasanter for you in the long run. Lucky 
it’s not your boots, or you’d have to go 
barefoot.” 

Tammers made short shrift of difficulties 
when they bore on his work. 

“Barefoot, sir?” the fat youth repeated, 
dolefully. 

“Not yet, anyhow. But you've got to 
remember that the first rule in the game 
you're going to play is silence.” 

That matter settled we pursued our way to 
the river. 

“T’m in doubt, Anson,” said Tammers to 
me a few minutes after. “I’m in great doubt 
but that poor chap’ll be the death of us yet. 
He’s not trained for this kind of thing, and 
we've as ugly a path before us as ever was 
heel-marked.” 

Our boat was waiting, and we soon pushed 
off. Our party consisted of the four sappers, 
eight native rowers, Tammers, and myself. 
The night was more obscure than is usual in 
that region, and was but faintly lit with stars. 
We could not see the banks as we bore up 
against the current ; we might have been upon 
the breast of some monstrous water. 

Tammers sat silent for a time, till a row- 
lock creaked, and he stooped to scoop up a 
handful from the river to silence it. Then 
he urged the rowers to speed, explaining that, 
about a mile before reaching the place at 
which they had been ordered to land, we 
must pass through an awkward narrow gut of 
the river, where a vedette was almost certain 
to have been stationed by the Dervishes. 

“We might creep past if we get there 
before the moon’s up,” he said, “ but if they 
see us we'll have to run the gauntlet of their 
fire at fifty yards point-blank range.” 
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All went well for a time. It seemed as 
if we were to have an eventless voyage. 
Tammers’ gaze was fixed ahead, and I knew 
that he was minutely and carefully studying 
out every phase of the situation. 

While hour joined hour in the heart of the 
night we moved on, a strange passage, seeing 
shadowy scrub on the indrawing banks, 
hearing the tinkle of the river water, looking 
down into the mild, mirrored faces of southern 
stars. We were making good progress when 
the craft, which was unwieldy and drew a 
good deal of water, ran aground on a bank of 
silt with a soft sliding motion and stuck. 

“Out, lads, and heave her off!” ‘Tammers 
was already over the side. “Except you, 
Arson ; you take an oar and pole her out if 
y< 1 can.” 

It was heartbreaking work to strive as we 
strove with that inanimate obstacle. Were 
we to be beaten by sheer inertness while the 
horizon grew ashen pale with the herald of 
moonrise ? 

At last she was afloat again. Ten minutes 
after we were between low, dim, narrowing 
banks. <A spark of light showed on the right 
at some distanceahead ; 
it glowed, disappeared 
now and again 
for an instant, 
then glowed 
again. 
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“It’s a camp-fire with men moving round 
it.” Tammers bent forward to give an urgent 
word to the rowers. 

Nobly our crew replied. Huge black 
fellows, I could see the whites of their eyes 
gleam as they glanced at the sky, where very 
soon the moon would rise and bathe our 
river-world in cold, white splendour, and, 
incidentally, pick out our boat as it toiled 
up-stream. 

Presently we could see the loose garments 
of the Dervishes as they crouched over their 
fire ; we even heard their voices as we crept 
on into the contracting channel. 

Suddenly we saw a shape spring upright 
on the bank waving a spear. There was a 
rush, and a ten-yard line of fire broke out. 
Bullets rained about us. One of the blacks, 
bending forward to his stroke, plunged head- 
long, coughed sickeningly, twitched—and the 
rest dashed their blades into the water. The 
Dervishes kept abreast of us, running along 
the bank and shouting. Tammers wrung my 
hand in good-bye. 

“ Look here, lads,” he said to the sappers, 
“if we go on to the landing-place they’ll be 
there before us. We 
must dodge them, or 
they'll never 
let us ashore. 
See that belt 
of reeds close 
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under the bank? Anson, steer for them. 
They'll make fine cover. We must drop 
over into them, boys, and lie low until 
these beggars draw off. Anson, you must 
get out into mid-stream as soon as you're rid 
of us, and slip quietly down with the current. 
You'll be safe through the narrows before 
many of the Dervishes guess what you're at. 
They'll think we’ve given up the attempt as a 
bad job when they see the boat going back.” 

We shoved in cautiously. The thick belt 
of reeds screened us for the time from the 
riflemen on the shore, who were racing ahead 
to catch us when we should be forced to 
leave shelter. 

It was a breathless moment while the five 
men slipped over the gunwale into the growth, 
the slight noise they made being drowned by 
the yelling of the Dervishes, who were con- 
signing us to torment. Almost at the same 
instant the moon rose like a luminous round 
shot thrust upwards by some giant hand. 
Her light gave me a glimpse of our waiting 
enemies as we pushed out into the current, 
but I knew that once again Tammers had out- 
witted the foe and was a step nearer to the 
bridge on which were balanced the lives of a 
thousand men. 

Tammers and his men lay safely hidden 
in the reeds until the shouting of the Der- 
vishes who had remained by the fire warned 
the remainder that the boat was escaping 
them by returning on its course, which fact 
brought them all back to give chase. Many 
shots were fired and camel-men followed us 
for some two or three miles, but once we got 
clear of the narrow passage-way we floated 
out of range. 

At this point I and the native rowers with 
me pass out of the story. 

Meantime Tammers, after waiting till he 
judged the coast to be clear, made his way 
to firm ground over a marsh that left no 
trace of the passing of himself and his party, 
and headed straight for Colehari bridge. 

By this time, he told me afterwards, his 
forebodings had left him, and with a light 
heart he led the way at the double, for he 
hoped a serious part of the peril was over 
and the way to the bridge might lie open. 

But though the bridge itself was reported 
to be unguarded, he was obliged to take 
every possible precaution to avoid being seen 
by the Dervishes patrolling the country 
between the two rivers. He increased rather 


than abated his care, for he knew that toa 

scout no moment is more dangerous than 

that which follows the scoring of a success. 
Had he been alone, I am 


inclined to 
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believe he might have eluded the spray of 
light skirmishers which Abderrahman had 
thrown ahead of the mass of his army. 

Up to within some three miles of the 
bridge the little party passed safely, though 
they had more than one hairbreadth escape 
from scattered parties of the enemy. 

Then horrible disaster fell upon thein. 

Here and there for the last hour or so they 
had come upon slight tracks —old, worn 
tracks—made by the column in its outward 
march. The five were going at a good pace, 
keeping to such cover as the desert-like 
character of the country afforded, when 
Tammers caught sight of a figure that 
brought his heart to his mouth. In a patch 
of shade made by a thicket of tallish shrubs 
sat a man on a camel, motionless as a stati 
and hardly to be distinguished from the drab 
colouring about him. 

The sun was sinking and its level rays, 
striking horizontally across the open ground 
between them, might, Tammers hoped, help 
to baffle the keen eyes of the Dervish scout. 
But luck failed them. Glancing back at the 
sappers who were following him he saw, to 
his dismay, the stout youth crawling with 
bent head and shoulders, according to 
orders, but with other and no less adver- 
tising parts of his anatomy in a dreadful 
prominence. Tammers hurled back a 
whisper of caution, but at the instant the 
Dervish scout must have perceived a sus- 
picious movement, for he fired his weapon 
and came at speed towards them. As if by 
magic the desert gave up a score of armed 
men on camels. Tammers dropped under a 
boulder the dynamite he was carrying, and 
kicked dust over it, calling on his companions 
to reserve their fire until the last moment. 

On swept the wild, jibbeh-clad figures, led 
by the sentinel. Then a crackle of rifles 
broke out. The foremost camel fell, pitching 
his rider far forward ; another’s saddle was 
emptied, but the rush came on. 

The camel-charge swept over the little 
squad of Englishmen. Tammers recollects 
firing his rifle into the chest of a Dervish at 
close quarters. Then a deafening something 
like a black, battering sea of wind seemed to 
close over his head. 

III. 
Consciousness drifted back to Tammers 
with a bout of deathly sickness. He was 
still struggling with a dream of wandering 
lost in a great black, forgotten garden, and 
still in his dream he strove to reach a dim, 
gaunt arch of egress. Then the self of 
dreams slid back, and his spirit rose feebly 
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ind laboriously to the borders of the present. 
He had never in his life given way an inch, 
and the habit stood him in good stead now. 
He lay very still, holding on to conscious- 
ness for dear life, as it were. There was a 
chill in the air. Blurred recollections passed 
across his thoughts. He tried with pain to 
fix their clearer meanings. But an irresis- 
tible giddiness swung over him; he lost his 
grip upon the edge and slipped back into the 
gulf of nothingness. 

When he came to himself again his mind 
was less confused, and a slow-footed memory 
of the Dervish attack visited him. Perhaps 
they were still within a few yards. He 
peered out between his eyelids. It was night, 

seemed, for nothing was visible but the 
same brown darkness, shot with cloven fires. 
\gain the swinging sensation of giddiness ; 
his aching body yearned to drift away again 
into the blessed relief of insensibility—sleep 
or death, it mattered very little which. 

But a vague idea that he was wanted, that 
something waited to be done, came to him, 
dwelt, and lingered. It roused him at length, 
gave him strength. 

I had often noticed upon our journeys 
together —Tammers’ marvellous power of 
recuperation—that an hour's sleep renewed 
his veins like a draught of wine. By sheer 
effort of will he passed through another 
crisis of giddiness, and his thoughts began to 


settle. 
Vol. xxvi.—22 
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A rush of recollection overwhelmed 
him. He opened his eyes and stared 
into the brown darkness, which swam 
and revolved before him. He put his 
hand to his head. 
Noises ranthrough 
it in a river, and 
stars like rockets 
trailing sparks 
sailed with a hor- 
rible deliberation 
across his vision. 

“ Still night,” he 
reflected, thankful 
that so little time 
had been lost; 
“Tl keep quiet 
till I get my wits 
a little.” 

The back of his 
neck ached un- 
bearably with the 
heavy agony that 
follows a blow of 
fearful force. He 
was shaken with 
gusts of sickness. He lay panting. How hot 
it was! Fever? He laid his hand against 
his cheek. It was burning hot. He laid it 
upon the sand, and started with the shock of 
an awful suspicion. For the sand was burning 
hot, too ! 

It must be day, broad day! He could 
feel the strong sun striking on the right side 
of his head and body. ‘Therefore the sun 
was yet low near the horizon—it was still 
morning. But there could be no manner of 
doubt that it was daylight. He raised one 
hand and held it before his eyes. He saw 
nothing but the same brown gloom sewn 
with those terrible floating stars. 

He then knew with the certitude of the 
self-reliant, who have never taught them- 
selves to blink facts—and which is con- 
sequently the most hopeless certitude in life 

that he was blind, that it was full staring 
day, that the bridge still stood, that he was 
powerless. 

The knowledge brought on another bout 
of sickness. ‘Tammers lay back, the agony 
he was enduring in body nothing to the 
agony that clenched his mind. 

The horror, not of his position, but of his 
failure, broke down for once his self-command. 
He struggled to his knees, shrieking in his 
impotence. His movement was followed by 
a flurry of heavy wings—vultures! Possessed 
by Berserk rage, he staggered in the direc- 
tion of the sound and aimed piteous blows 
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at them with his sun-hat to frighten them 
from the bodies of his comrades. 

And now the years that he had spent as 
trader, hunter, and scout, and his simple 
faith came to his aid. In his first despair 
he had cried aloud to the desert basking in 
brazen sunshine all about him. But he must 
give way no more. 

Collecting himself he set out on a dreadful 
tour of investigation. When the attack over- 
whelmed them the little party had been close 
together. Feeling slowly along he found the 
four bodies of his companions. They were 
dead and half-naked, but it was evident that 
the Dervishes, in their eagerness that no one 
should escape to bear away news of the 
disaster, scarcely paused to spoil the dead 
before ranging away over the desert to find 
any survivors. 

Then, still wandering in his world of dark- 
ness, ‘T'ammers touched something covered 
with harsh hair—the Dervish scout’s camel, 
which Tammers himself had shot. He lay 
down with his head against it and strove to 
quiet his sobbing breaths. He had found a 
water-bottle, and he sopped his face in its 
tepid contents and drank. 

So the paroxysm passed. It had been 
half delirium. But beyond awful 
moments T'ammers stepped out on the path 
of duty still unbeaten. 

He summed up the situation. He was 
blind and badly wounded. He did not 
know in what direction he had come. He 
did not know in which direction lay the 
bridge. The wind of last evening, that 
might have been some guide, had died away. 
He could but guess the hour to be still early 
from the manner in which the rays of the 
sun fell upon him. There was no outside 
help to be hoped for since his comrades lay 
dead. Very slowly, and with the same 
awful certitude, he calculated that by the time 
the sun was overhead the Dervishes would 
have crossed the bridge. 

“You see, Anson,” he said to me after 
wards, with the absolute self-forgetfulness 
natural to him, “it was fearful lying there 
and knowing I had failed. The bridge was 


these 


standing, and I thought of that column of 


over a thousand men—I thought how, even 
if others forgave me, I could never forgive 
myself. The men who were with me were 
dead ; I was as bad, stone-blind. Yet there 
must be something to be done, if only I 
could lay hands on it.” 

What follows is, I think, an 
resource seldom equalled in that 
camp-side literature of scouting annals. 


dumb, 
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Tammers began by quoting to himself the 
Arab proverb he had often made good use 
of, “lili umru tawil bishuf ketir” (“He 
who lives longest sees most”), in the mean- 
time feeling over his body t» see what the 
Dervishes had left him. His coat was gone, 
but some torn rags of his shirt remained, and 
in the pocket of it his watch. 

He opened it, and, feeling delicately for the 
hands, found that they bore out his guess 
as to the time. It was between eight and 
half-past. 

Then he tried to reconstruct before the eye 
of his memory the picture of the attack in its 
various details. Some of these details might 
give him a hint, useful in some way, though 
how he could not yet foresee. 

He recalled the fact that they were facing 
south-east when the rush came, and that the 
camel, pitching forward in its fxll under his 
bullet, stretched out dead, with its splayed 
limbs pointing towards the direction in which 
he and his men were going—towards the 
direction of the bridge! Three hours were 
left before the Dervish army would reach the 
bridge ; but, blind—what could he do? 

However, he resolved, as a first step, to 
recover the dynamite from the spot where he 
had hidden it, guiding himself thither by the 
bodies of the sappers, and then nothing was 
left but to start forth vaguely, though the 
probabilities were he would crawl in a circle 
instead of making towards Colehari. 

He secured the dynamite ; for, though the 
bridge was a pontoon bridge of boats, it was 
necessary to destroy it as completely as pos 
sible, so that no part of it might be made 
use of by the enemy. By keeping the heat 
of the sun full on his face he regained the 
camel, but this time he passed the fore feet 
of the animal and felt for the hind feet. And 
as he was doing this his fingers touched 
something that sent a gush of new vigour 
through his limbs. 

Owing to the proximity of the Colehari, 
the sands were covered to the depth of some 
inches with soil carried over the banks by 
the river in flood time. Tammers’ fingers 
had come in contact with a little ridge, a 
continuous little ridge, and an inch or so 
beyond another running parallel to the first. 
What could these be? He knew! The 
wheel-tracks of the gun-carriages belonging to 
the column, made on the outward march, 
that had passed about the close of the wet 
season. 

The wheel-tracks would lead him straight 
to the bridge if he had his sight, but of what 
use were they to a man who was blind? 




















BY TAMMERS’ 


Quivering, almost crying, bathed in per- 
spiration, Tammers recognised a possibility 
opening out before him. He now had his 
bearings with certainty, and the ridges were 
to serve him as eyes. He sat down, took off 
his boots and socks, and then might have 
been seen the extraordinary sight of his feeble, 
ragged figure, leaning on a spear, steadying 
itself upright, and stumbling away eastwards, 
feeling the track with his bare feet. 

He was _hat- 
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life was left out of me. I just sat down fora 
while. ‘Then I knew I must go on anyhow.” 

How long he had been walking and 
stumbling since he left the side of the dead 
camel he could not judge. It might have 
been ten hours or two. He had quite for- 
gotten that he carried his watch in his 
trouser-pocket. Such sense as remained to 
him was entirely usurped by the vision of 
Colehari bridge and the black hordes pour- 

ing over it. 





less, the sun 
poured down 
upon his wound. 
By degrees he 
became but 
half - conscious, 
oblivious of his 
surroundings, 
moving almost 
in a dream. 
But one fact, 
one endeavour 
he clung to 
throughout the 
long- drawn or- 
deal of that 
terrible road 
with the persist- 
ency of a man 
who never 
knows when he 
is beaten. 

He followed 
the trail thus, 
feeling it with 
his bare feet, 
and so painfully 

like a shape in 
the foreground 
of a battle pic- 
ture reeled 
lorward to carry “HE FOLLOWED THE TRAIL, FEEI 
out his orders. 

A vulture flapped above his head; the 
burning sun almost defeated him; but his 
vill, set on its goal, bore him en and on. 
He fell several times, but each time struggled 
to his feet again, driven by the single idea 
that seemed wedged in his aching brain, to 
destroy the bridge. 

“The ruts were rather faintly marked, but 
fter a bit I got the feel of them with my 

et,” Tammers told me afterwards, “ and 
began to travel fast. I was going well when the 

heel-tracks ceased. I couldn’t get the touch 
{ them any more. I suppose a dust-storm 

id blown over them. I tell you, Anson, 

it was a blow! It nearly battered what 








Instinctively 
he stuck his 
spear in the 
ground, tore his 
remnant of a 
shirt into strips, 
and, making a 
rope of it, teth- 
ered himself to 
the spear and 
began feeling 
round in circles 
for the trail. 
He marked his 
direction by 
making heaps 
of sandy earth. 
Three times he 
moved his spear. 
And then he 
touched the ruts 
once more and, 
gasping his 
thanks to Hea- 
ven, staggered 
on again. 

He carried no 
great thought 
of plucking 
death from the 
very breast of 
failure. ‘Tam- 
mers’ courage 
was of the purest strain, for he never saw 
himself picturesquely a hero. His heroisms 
were to him his evolvement of the notion of 
“right” as opposed to wrong in his simple 
rule of life. 

Presently, his strength being spent, he 
could only fumble on upon his knees. The 
ground was growing soft under his hands. 
He was in the midst of many hollows, that 
he knew to be crowding footsteps. He must 
be nearing the bridge. He spread forth his 
hands in desperate seeking, the earth gave 
way under them, he pitched as it were into 
space, a thud, and a delirious rolling down a 
steep bank. 





ING IT WITH HIS BARE FEET.” 
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A murmur in his ears—coolness about his 
aching head, the brown, fire-slashed darkness 


still swimming before his eyes. He put his 







hand out. Water! At once the bridge 
came back to his mind. He had reached 
the river. But what was he doing lying 





there, his appointed task yet undischarged ? 

He was close to the edge of a pool, from 
which he drank feverishly and started again. 
He dragged himself slowly and with increas- 
ing difficulty through muddy surfaces, till his 
right foot plunged in a slimy puddle left in a 
deep wheel-rut. 

He put on a spurt here, he 
said, and was already on the 
bridge when he heard far-off 
Arab voices. Had he failed 
after all? He could not judge 
where they came from, but he 
knew that the bridge meant 
victory for him, and he made 
for the place where the dyna- 
mite was to be placed with all 
the speed left in him. 

The voices sounded nearer. 
Through the clear air 
he could even dis 
tinguish the cry, “ 77 
sebil Allah!” the fatal 
invocation with which 
the Dervish deals 
death to his enemy. 

They had seen him, 
but he had by this 
time reached the spot 
where the dynamite 
was to be laid. He 
lit the fuse, crouching 
over it to hide what he was doing. 
Was it alight? He held his hand 
over the flame till it scorched his 
fingers and bit the flesh. The 
pain was joy! Again he put his 
hand to it and again the flame caught 
him. He had done all that he could. 

He began to crawl away. 

He told me later that longer than 
his whole blind journey, far longer, 
were the moments before the world 
was shaken with the roar of the ex 
plosion. Dééris rained round him. He 
fancied he heard distant howls. He tried to 
cheer, but a fresh spasm of physical agony 
shook him. But he staggered on to his feet 
again, waved his spear at his enemies, and, not 
knowing whither he was going, tottered back 
towards the desert from which he had come. 

There are only a few words to add. 
Tammers was discovered thirty hours later 
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by one of the patrols sent out to the succour 


of the little party by General Prince. I was 
with that one which found Tammers. 
His sight returned by degrees; but the 


wound at the back of his neck was a very 
serious injury, and, had Tammers been less 
hardy and firm-set, must have proved fatal. 
His temporary blindness was caused by the 
blast of powder in his face from, he thinks 
himself, the gun of the Dervish whom he slew 
at the last moment of consciousness, and 
whose aim must have been luckily deflected 
by Tam 
mers’ shot. 
But beyond 
the period 
of his con 
valescence, 





“THE WORLD WAS SHAKEN WITH THE RKOAR Ot THE 
EXPLOSION.” 


beyond this generation, perhaps for ever in the 
annals of great deeds, will be recorded the 
story of how, blind and desperately wounded, 
the scout found his way across three miles of 
country to save the British arms from disaster. 

“The bravery and resource of Scout 
Tammers,” wrote General Prince in_ his 
despatch, “is a source of legitimate pride to 
the army to which he is attached.” 
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By JOHN CLEVELAND. 


JOOK here, sir,” said Sam 
Weller once to Mr. Pick- 
wick, “here’s a oyster stall 
to every half-dozen houses 

the street’s lined with ’em. 
Blessed if I don’t think that 
ven a wery 
poor he rushes out 
of his lodgings and 
eats oysters in reg’lar 
desperation.” To 














man’s 


which remarkable 
fact Mr. Weller, 
senior, added the 
saplent comment, 
“And it’s just the 
same vith pickled 


salmon.” 

Whatever may have 
been the connection 
between poverty and oysters when Mr. Pick- 
wick and his party were in Ipswich, to-day, in 
the world at large, that connection does not 
exist. We have both poverty and oysters, 
but the oyster is not the poor man’s food. 
t may be that there are not enough bivalves 
to go round, or that the limited liability 
companies which control the English portion 
of the world’s oyster product keep the 
price up, but the fact 
remains that the daily 
price of oysters per 
dozen or sack, except 
in times of typhoid 
scare, is too great for 
the poor man’s pocket. 


If the trouble be 
with the oyster, and 
1ot with the purveyor, 


is partly the fault of 
Nature and the oyster’s 
own environment. 
‘rom the moment 
vhen the baby oyster 
one, sometimes, out of 
million little 
rothers and sisters 
is set free to fight the 
attle of life he is the 
rey of circumstance. 
His enemies are count- 
ess. He may perish 


two 


Oyster 
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OYSTEK GROWING ON A 





AN OYSTER THAT GREW ON A BEER-GLASS. 


at Home. 


RENE BacHE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


because he can find no neighbouring surface 
upon which to attach himself, or, in his early 
state, may easily be smothered by mud. He 
under certain conditions of depth 
If he does manage 

two he still has 
to fight strenuously 
for further life. He 
may find himself in 
the grip of a star- 
fish, or have a hole 
bored through him by 
a whelk. He may be 
crushed to death by 
the well-known 
winkle, or, as often 
happens in American 
oyster culture, a pre- 
datory school of sting- 
rays, possessing the 
extraordinary power of turning whole acres of 
oyster-beds in a single night into a state of 
devastation, may come along and smash mil- 
lions of oysters in their capacious mouths. 
So dangerous, indeed, is this enemy that the 
American oyster-breeders are forced to erect 
around their oyster-beds fences of stakes, 
which extend for long distances into the 
shallow water of a bay. 

So great, in fact, is 
the mortality of young 
oysters that few indi- 
viduals of each million 
bred manage to survive. 
Granted, however, that 
in being born they have 
managed to solve the 
first problem of exist- 
ence, their succeeding 
career presents many 
phases of interest. The 
European oyster is a 
much better mother 
than the American. She 
takes good care of her 
young, and, until they 
are several days old, 
keeps them from danger 
under her maternal 
mantle, whereas in 
American waters the 
little oysters come to 


exists 


and saltness of water. 
to live 


for a year or 
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stitution at Washington. The 
“find” drew attention from the 
Press, and a man from Iowa 


claimed the teeth, saying that 
he had lost them, under not 
wholly peculiar circumstances, 
from a steamer passing that way. 
The object was too great a 
curiosity to be parted with, and 
the difficulty of the authorities 
in deciding whether or not to 
surrender the teeth was solved 
by a later claim for the teeth from 








OYSTERS GROWING ON A CHILD'S SHOE. 


life in the water and are at once subject to 
destruction by the waves. In all countries, 
however, where oysters are bred, the young 
bivalve, swimming about with the aid of so- 
called cé/ia, and feeding on minute ocean life, 
attaches himself to some neighbouring sub- 
stance on the bottom, and, if not removed 
artificially, spends, on whatever substance 
this may be, his whole existence. He is now, 
in a home. The oyster breeder 
arranges, as best he can, that the little oysters 
shall form such early attachment, and he 
throws shells and broken stones upon the 
mud, or stimulates the product of certain 
vegetable growths which the “spat” may 
turn to for necessary protection. 

The adaptability with which the young 
oyster forms this attachment is interestingly 


sense, at 


a Philadelphia woman, and by a 
third claim from someone who 
saw the oyster on exhibition. 
Several objects in this curious collection 
show oysters growing on leather, such as old 
boots, which, as those know who have waded 
in shallow places, are often to be seen near 
the shore. A first look at a decayed old 
boot, covered in this way with life, gives to 
the observer a sort of shudder, and visions 
of typhoid, or other scares, might reasonably 
pass before the sensitive mind. ‘There is, 
nevertheless, nothing to be alarmed at. 
There is a distinction between an_ oyster 
living on an old boot, and the same oyster 
living on that boot in order that he may live 
on something else. The leather is merely a 
material to which he attaches himself as 
a sort of support. He is there safe, 
away from the sort of mud which might 
smother him, and, in one sense, less open 





shown by a collection of objects made to the attacks of his numerous enemies. 

recently by the To get a 
United States *> - secure hold 
Fish Commis above mud _ is 


sion, some photo- 
graphs of which 
illustrate this 
article. Some five 
years 
of false teeth was 
taken by a 
dredger from the 
waters of Chesa 
peake Bay. 
Firmly attached 
to these teeth 
was an oyster 

anda story. Both 
tecth and oyster, 
so this story goes, 
were acquired by 
a Virginian hotel 
keeper, and were 
later sent to the 
Smithsonian In 


ago a set 











OYSTERS GROWING ON A BOOT. 


the instinctive 
desire of the 
youthful oyster. 
Any solid object 
that comes with 
in his embryonic 
path of travel will 
do for him. In 
Florida 
go so far as to at 
tach themselves 
to the bending 
branches of man 
grove trees along 
the shore, whe: 

at low tide they 
can be 
huge bunches, as 
if they wer 
growing in ait 
Sometimes in 


oysters 


seen In 
































THE OYSTER 


their peregrinations they come across a 
lantern, out of a passing wreck, perhaps, or 
a broken beer-glass, made possibly in 
Germany, and on such curious objects thrive 
until man comes along and takes them as 
prizes for museums or for food. 

The man in the sometimes a 
dredger, who, after letting the young oysters 
fight their own way for a few months—when 
they are possibly as small as his thumb-nail 
dredges them from the bottom and _ sells 
them for “seed.” They are then taken by 
the purchaser and planted elsewhere, to 


case is 




















OYSTERS GROWING ON A LANTERN, 


be retailed when mature. The culture of 
oysters for this purpose is an immense 
business, and for “ cultch,” as it is known, 


ige quantities of old _ oyster-shells, to 
which the young fry can attach them- 
selves, are used. Natural oyster-beds are 


hus enlarged and artificial ones are made. 
In these latter beds the collection of oyster 
‘‘spat,” as a custom, dates back to the time 
of the early Romans, and may be seen in 
Fusaro to-day. Piles of rock are 
deposited on the muddy bottom, and 
round these are arranged circles of stakes, 
to which are often attached bundles of 
Breeding oysters are piled upon these 
rockeries, and their young become attached 
) the twigs, remaining there till ready for use. 


Lake 


tw IVs, 


AT HOME. 
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OYSTERS GROWING UION AND INSIDE OF A BROKEN BOrTLE, 


In Connecticut birch trees are thrown into 
the water near natural beds of oysters, and 
when covered with “spat” are dragged from 
the water by oxen. In view of this old- 
time method, the illustration of an oyster 
growing on a stick 
shows interestingly 
how tightly such a 
twig, in time, be- 
comes embedded 
in an oyster-shell. 
The oyster- 
breeder wages con- 
tinual war on the 
ravagers of his 
beds. The whelk, 
or “drill,” which we 
have already men- 
tioned, is a little 
spiral-shaped crea- 
ture which bores a 
tiny hole about the 
size of a pin-head 
into the shell of an 
oyster and kills it. 
The best attempts 
of the breeder to 
fight this creature 
are foiled. The 
deadly _ star - fish, 
which, as is shown 
in the following 
photo., clutches its 
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victim, smothers it, Ff 
and then absorbs it, 
is more effec tively at 
tended to. Oyster- 
beds are rid of these 
pests by the ingenious 
method of “mop- 
ping” the bottom 
with long poles tied 
with pieces of silk, 
thread, or string, 
which are _ trailed 
along the beds by 








figures can_ hardly 
suggest the immensit) 
of it and the wealth 
that thus goes to 
waste — has resulted 
in serious attempts 
towards artificial pro 
pagation. Some ex- 
traordinary effects 
have been recently 
obtained by the 
United States Fish 
Commission with 
“rearing cases,” or 








means of the oyster 
boats, the — star - fish 
becoming entangled 
in the meshes of the mops and afterwards 
being drawn up for destruction. 

It is the irony of an oyster’s fate that he, 
living on other things as he does, should be 
lived upon himself—should afford, in short, 
a good support for his poorer relations. A 
tender attachment of this nature is shown by 


A STARFISH ATTACKING AN OYSTER. 


large flat boxes, six 
feet in length and 
depth and four feet in width. These are 
placed in shallow water on the bottom, and 
are held from the encroaching mud by four 
corncr posts. The boxes are arranged side by 
side in rows, and a single box may contain 
twenty-five thousand young oysters. Protec- 
tion from mud and their natural enemies 
assures to the oysters a 








steady growth, and _ peri 
odically the largest bivalves 
are picked out and trans 
ferred to other boxes, 
leaving more room for 
those that remain. The 
changing operations thus 
continue until the oysters 
are ready for sale. 








/YSTERS GROWING ON A STICK OF PETRIFIED WOOD, 


another object in the collection before-named. 
Here an oyster-shell, with an oyster inside it, 
is seen with a score of small shell-fish on 
its surface, huddled in such profusion as 
seriously to interfere with their own develop- 
ment. When oyster “ spat,” in like manner, 
collects upon old oyster-shells, 


With scientific apparatus 
of this sort, and the re 
search that is continually going on regarding 
the development and successful propagation 
of oysters with a minimum of loss, it is not 
improbable that the Pickwickian relation 
between oysters and poverty will again be 
evident. 





their own chance of increasing 
to a normal size without inter 
fering with each other is jeopar- 
dized. Accordingly the brittle 
“jingle” or saddle shell is ex 
tensively used. The shells break 
in pieces as the young oysters 
grow, and the danger of over 
crowding is minimized. 

It is said that the European 





oyster produces two million 
young, whereas in America, 
where the bivalve is more 
prolific, from ten to sixty million 
“spat” have come from one 
oyster alone. The destruction 














and 


of this enormous product 


SHELL-FISH CROWDING UPON AN OYSTER AND STIFLING IT. 




















Solomon Safwells Rival. 





By Mary Stuart Boyp. 


aR. SAFWELL was a draper 
j in Little Bunbury: /4e draper, 
to be strictly accurate, for 
Little Bunbury did not boast a 
second. In Meadow Lane an 
old woman kept a tiny haber- 
dashery shop, but she could not be dignified 
by the name of rival, for her entire stock 
consisted of a few skeins of faded worsted, 
a dozen reels of cotton, and about five 
shillings’ worth of odds and ends from which 
charitable folks made purchases. 

Mr. Safwell’s shop occupied a prominent 
position in the one street of Little Bunbury ; 
and for many years his business had gone on 
in that steady, unfluctuating way peculiar to 
old- established country emporiums which 
have no opposition to contend with. But 
with the nearer approach of the railway and 
the lowering of parcel-post rates things were 
beginning to change even in Little Bunbury. 
The younger inhabitants had begun to realize 
that from town they could procure garments 
of the very latest fashion long before these 
styles had reached the village. Little 
Bunbury was too far from London to tempt 
urban business men to reside there ; but with 
a railway within a couple of miles the more 
leisured young people were falling into a 
habit of running up to town for a day’s 
shopping, returning, after some adventurous 
hours passed in a raid upon Metropolitan 
marts, laden with parcels and triumph. 

Though the number of these daring 
travellers was few and the loss of their 
custom inconsiderable, little matters occurred 
to ruffle the hitherto unbroken tranquillity of 
the local tradesmen. With the advent of 
the six red-brick villas on the station road a 
new grocer had suddenly made his appear- 
ance in Little Bunbury, and the sight of his 
windows, with all the fresh stock aggressively 
labelled at “store” prices, had drawn away 
the ready - money custom from the shop 
wherein for over two-score years worthy Mr. 
Beebody, white - aproned, spectacled, and 
benevolent - looking, had presided at the 
counter. Further, a young upstart druggist 
n business at the market - town had 
impudently opened a branch dispensary, 
where, from three o'clock till six each after- 
noon, he attended to retail drugs and patent 
medicines at what Mr. Mawe, the Little 
Bunbury chemist, esteemed scandalously low 
prices, 

For over thirty years Mr. Safwell’s position 

Vol. xxvi.—23, 








as draper had been a monopoly. Did his 
last season’s goods hang heavy on his hands 
he had power to keep back the hands of 
time, and to insist on his customers accept- 
ing a previous year’s styles or going without. 
Indeed, so long had he reigned supreme 
that when Mr. Ribbs, the butcher, calling 
after closing time to smoke a pipe in the 
back parlour, confided in him how the family 
at Tod’s Warden and the people at the 
Grange, after dealing with him for genera- 
tions, had been enticed from the:r allegiance 
by alluring price lists issued by a certain 
unscrupulous meat vendor in Smithfield 
Market, and thence weekly received hampers 
by rail, never applying to him but for chops, 
steaks, and the like to fill up the gaps in their 
commissariat, Mr. Safwell’s withers were yet 
unwrung. 

The danger of the situation came home to 
him one day in early March, when the Misses 
Hodgetts, the innkeeper’s buxom daughters, 
paid their customary visit for the purpose of 
purchasing their summer raiment. 

“What can I do for you to-day, young 
ladies?” asked Mr. Sa‘wvell, blandly. 

“We want khaki-coloured cloth, Mr. 
Safwell,” said Miss Maria. ‘“ And straw hats 
to match,” added Miss Clara. 

“ Khaki colour, young ladies? I never 
heard of it. Now, here’s a thoroughly re- 
liable line in cashmere, royal blue, or helio- 
trope; or I’ve something sweet in shot 
alpaca——” 

“We've had that sort of thing till we're 
tired, and the fashion-books say khaki cloth 
is all the rage. Haven’t you got something 
new ?” 

Fruitlessly did Mr. Safwell, aided by his 
apprentice, unwrap all the likely piece goods 
on the shelves. Nothing they showed served 
to appease the craving that only the warlike 
khaki could supply. And when, after buying 
a penny packet of hairpins, the maidens 
departed, Mr. Safwell felt so cross that his 
usually serene temper fled, and he almost 
snapped at the meek assistant as together 
they replaced the despised bales of cloth 
which had been taken down for the girls’ 
inspection. 

Mr. Safwell’s unwonted irritation was 
further increased by his interview with his 
succeeding customer, a rosy-cheeked nurse- 
maid, who left her charge placidly slumber- 
ing in his mail-cart at the door while she 
stepped inside to select material for a new 
dress. 
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“ 


HAVEN'T YOU GOT SOMETHING NEW?” 


“TI don’t like any on ’em, Mr. Safwell,” 
she prondunced, after a careful inspection of 
the stock of washing prints. “ Ain’t you got 
nothing else new? You showed me most of 
them patterns when I bought my pink off 
you in September.” 

Straws show the way the wind blows, and 
when, half an hour later, Mr. Masterton’s 
twins walked past the shop arrayed in suits 
that had evidently been procured direct from 
an outfitter in town, Mr. Safwell felt that 
the beginning of the end had come. His 
customers were deserting him : his taste was 
considered old-fashioned and his stock out 
of date. All at once he realized that a rival 
draper opening a shop in Little Bunbury 
would have an easy success. 

During his thirty years of proprietorship 
Mr. Safwell had prospered. Beginning with 
little, he had gradually acquired much. He 
had a devoted wife, a cosy home, perfect 
health, a snug sum in the bank, and a good 
business at his back. Yet, despite all these 
benefits, carking care began to consume 
him. In vain did Mrs. Safwell cook savoury 
messes whose toothsome odours pervaded the 
shop. Solomon, whose appetite had hitherto 


been unfaltering, was engrossed in gloomy 
prognostications, 


and no_ whiff, however 





temptingly suggestive of pork and 
greens, or of steak and onions, had 
power to lure him from that profit- 
less occupation. He had witnessed 
the havoc wantonly wrought by un- 
principled opposition on the trade 
of his friends. Good old Mr. Bee- 
body had been forced to see the 
business that it had been his life’s 
work to establish undermined by the 
hands of a stranger. Mr. Mawe had 
devoted his best years to dispensing 
for the Little Bunbury folks, whose 
tinkle at his night-bell had never 
fallen upon deaf ears, only to find 
them ready to fly to a rival who gave 
them merely a few daily hours of his 
time, because that rival was prepared 
to sell them one-and-three-halfpenny 
boxes of patent pills for elevenpence, 
and infants’ foods and fancy soaps 
at equally reduced rates. 

But Solomon Safwell was of a 
different calibre from his fellows. 
He was not the man to sit with 
folded hands behind a deserted 
counter and watch his customers 
passing his door without making an 
effort to recall them. The only un- 
occupied shop in the village, the 
one certain to be seized upon by a possible 
opponent, adjoined his own premises ; a low 
wooden fence divided their strips of back 
garden. The very imminence of the danger 
put him instantly on the defensive. 

For two wakeful nights Mr. Safwell tossed 
restlessly in bed. On the third, just as the 
approach of dawn began to streak the horizon 
with rose, he fell into a troubled sleep, and in 
that slumber the solution of his difficulties 
came to him. Dreaming, he thought that 
the thing he dreaded had come to pass. A 
rival had installed himself in the next-door 
shop, and when Mr. Safwell, acting in 
accordance with the inexplicable manner 
of dreamers, called to upbraid him, he dis 
covered to his amazed gratification that it 
was he himself who stood beside the open 
till counting .vast piles of gold and silver! 
And, with the pleasant chink of coin in his 
ears, Mr. Safwell awoke to dream no more. 

II. 
Durinc the next few weeks Mr. Safwell’s 
actions were fated to surprise his friends. To 
begin with, he took a holiday—a thing he 
had not done for many years. For nearly a 
week the shop was left in charge of Mrs. 
Safwell and the callow apprentice, who in 
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formed all inquirers that Mr. Safwell had 
gone to the seaside for a few days. Late on 
the Saturday night he returned, and on Sun- 
day occupied his usual pew at morning ser- 
vice, professing himself greatly benefited by 
the change of air. It had, he said, removed 
an oppression that had been troubling him. 
Early on Monday Little Bunbury was 
fluttered by the unheralded appearance of a 
strange young man. He surveyed the street 
judicially, and was observed to take especial 
interest in the vacant shop next door to Mr. 
Safwell’s. After viewing its blank windows 
critically, he had the effrontery to call at Mr. 
Safwell’s establishment and inquire where 
the keys were to be found. These secured, 
he entered the empty shop, where his 
scrutiny was of so exhaustive a character 
that the town gossips, who were interestedly 
watching his movements, had grown impatient 
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would have an opportunity or inspecting the 
new draper’s stock. 

At eventide the rumours were all con- 
firmed. The interloper, evidently determined 
to lose no time, had taken the shop adjoining 
Mr. Safwell’s for a quarter, paying the rent 
in advance, and proposed entering upon 
occupancy at once. By nightfall a circle of 
sympathizers had gathered to condole with 
Mr. Safwell upon his coming woes. 

* As I said last week, ‘Mark my words,’ I 
said, ‘there'll be a rival come yet for 
Solomon.’ You remember me saying that, 
Mawe ?” said Mr. Beebody. 

“Yes, Solomon, we’ve always been appre- 
hensive of this catastrophe happening,” con- 
curred the chemist. “ Yet it must be bitter 
to you to think that this intruder was pro- 
bably maturing his nefarious plans while you 
were taking a well-deserved vacation.” 

“Ves, and him 
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“THE TOWN GOSSIPS WERE INTERESTEDLY WATCHING HIS MOVEMENTS.” 


before he reappeared. When he did so, it 
was with a tell-tale tape measure in his 
hands. 

3efore afternoon a rumour to the effect 
that a fine London draper was going to start 
a business at Little Bunbury ran hot-foot 
through the place. The report even pene- 
trated into the country lanes, where it 
encountered Miss Mangold, who, in company 
with her friend and adviser, Mrs. Wurzel, 
was on her way to Mr. Safwell’s to buy 
raiment for her approaching wedding. The 
news caused the astute bride to pause in her 
project, and to defer purchasing until she 








that never took a 
holiday before to 
my certain know- 
ledge,” added Mr. 
Ribbs. 

But Mr. Safwell 
bore all, even the 
commiseration of 
his friends, philo- 
sophically. He 
did not flinch 
when a painter be- 
gan redecorating 
the outside of the 
shop, tinting the 
woodwork a lively 
vermilion picked 
out with azure. 
And when a huge 
printed bill, which 
stated that at an 
early date Mr. 
Lightband, of the 
leading London 
emporiums, would re-open that establishment 
with a choice selection of high-class drapery 
goods, was posted on the windows, Mr. 
Safwell never moved a muscle. 

The young proprietor was a man of action. 
He lost no time and spent little money on the 
ornamentation of the interior, whose state of 
decoration was in fairly good repair. Engaging 
a boy, he set him to vigorous scrubbing ; 
and, hiring a man and horse and cart by 
the hour, dispatched them to the station to 
fetch the boxes of apparel which had already 
arrived by rail. 

At last came the eventful morning when the 
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shutters of the new warehouse were removed, 
revealing both windows crowded with an array 
of up-to-date novelties that was simply astound- 
ing. Khaki-coloured dress material arranged in 
artistic festoons held the place of honour in 
the drapery window. Cambrics and muslins 
of delicate colourings and the very latest 
designs worthily occupied the background. 
Streamers of red, white, and blue ribbon 
hung resplendent from the ceiling. In the 
east window, which was largely devoted to 
millinery, a silk petticoat, frilled and fur- 
belowed beyond all imagination, was flung 
with studied carelessness on one side as 
though silk petticoats were an everyday matter 
in Littke Bunbury. And a pair of slender, 
blue silk hose depended gracefully from a 
stand whereon was perched a hat in whose 
adorning fur, feathers, flowers, and gimcrack 
jewellery struggled for supremacy. 

The khaki cloth and the silk stockings 
showed that the new establishment had aspi- 
rations towards fashion, but the cunning 
exhibition of a trio of tiny pocket powder- 
puffs proclaimed it deliciously go-ahead as 
well. At a quarter to ten o’clock Mr. Safwell, 
eagerly on the watch for customers to his 
rival, witnessed the Misses Hodgetts pass his 
premises, and a moment after heard the 
sharp ting of the door-bell which proclaimed 
that they had entered the adjoining shop. 
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watched the tide of custom setting steadily 
past his door. True, old Miss Lovell, th 
sister of the late doctor, on hearing from he: 
maid of the success of the new venture, 
hastened to make a trifling purchase and to 
assure Mr. Safwell of her unfailing patronage 
And Mrs. Hardiman, the rector’s spouse, 
called in person to buy two and a half yards 
of charity flannel. But as kindly Miss 
Lovell’s income was much narrower than her 
good-will, and as Mrs. Hardiman had already 
reduced his profit on charity goods down to 
the lowest margin, Mr. Safwell’s gains on 
these transactions were scarcely worth men 
tioning. 

Still Mr. Safwell’s composure continued to 
astound everybody. Even Mrs. Safwell had 
ceased to lament his low spirits and indiffer 
ence to food. His appetite had recovered its 
pristine vigour, he slept like a top, and 
contrived to present the same placid mien to 
his inquisitive little world. 

“ Amazing how well Safwell bears it!” 
whispered his fellow-tradesmen on _ the 
following Sunday as they left the edifice 
wherein quite a third of the worshippers 


displayed some article of Mr. Lightband’s 
importation. 
“Marvellous how bravely Mr. Safwell 


takes this sudden reverse! Why, he sees 
the new man making a clean sweep of the 
trade, and yet 
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keeps as quiet 
and uncom- 
plaining as 
possible. 
Never says a 
word against 
his rival. He 
must feel it 
terribly, 
though. We 
really must 
show him how 
we admire his 
courage,’ 
agreed the 
female res! 
dents of Little 
Bunbury. 
And, the first 
sensation ol 
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- ALMOST EVERY ONE OF THE VILLAGERS WHU HAD A PENNY TO SPARE VISITED THE RIVAL. ¢ 
passed, the 
- thee , , *r 
That was only the beginning. Almost tide of custom began flowing back in the old 


every one of the villagers who had a linger- 
ing remnant of vanity and a penny to spare 
visited the rival. Seated at his desk in the 
back of his deserted shop, Mr. Safwell 


direction. 

Evidently Mr. Lightband was sadly lacking 
in that patience for which Mr. Safwell had 
become so justly renowned. Report hinted 
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that he apostrophized Little Bunbury as a 
dead hole where there was no scope fora 
man of brains. He began to be careless 
about the dressing of his windows, his appear- 
ance became untidy, an odour of stale 
tobacco began to haunt the shop, and the 
sharp eyes of the village gossips noted that 
his boy paid frequent visits to the inn pre- 
sided over by Mr. Hodgetts, entering with 
an empty jug and returning with a full one. 

Little more than half of his third month of 
tenancy had expired when one morning 
Little Bunbury awoke to find that less than 
a quarter’s trial had decided Mr. Lightband 
against tarrying longer in the village. The 
interloper had been a taciturn being who 
confided in nobody, yet before his place had 
been many hours vacant the air was filled with 
unauthorized rumours to the effect that Mr. 
Lightband had got his entire stock upon 
credit, and that after selling what he could he 
had fled to avoid paying the wholesale house 
that had supplied it. The reports were 
speedily discredited. Mr. Lightband had 
left no debts in Little Bunbury, a quarter’s 
rent had been paid before he entered the 
shop, and his landlady’s bills had been 
regularly settled. 

lhe many sympathizers who hastened to 
congratulate Mr. Safwell on the removal of 
his enemy found 
that gentleman as 
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band’s effects, re-marked at seductively low 
figures, lay heaped on Mr. Safwell’s counters. 
Then ensued a period of feminine excitement 
such as had never before been known in 
Little Bunbury. 

Every woman who had fancied one of the 
articles so temptingly displayed in Mr. 
Lightband’s windows hurried to Mr. Safwell’s 
in the hope of gratifying her desire at a reduced 
rate, and the air was cheerful with the sound of 
riven fabrics and the counting out of change. 

And now—though none ever suspected 
the truth—it must be confessed that the 
sagacious linen-draper had been his own and 
only rival. Feeling assured from the experi- 
ence of his neighbours that business oppo- 
sition must soon come, Mr. Safwell had taken 
time by the forelock and set up a rival shop 
to his own, visiting London-—when he was 
supposed to be on holiday—for the purpose 
of selecting the goods and of engaging and 
instructing a man to act for a stated period 
as proprietor. That the imposition succeeded 
to a marvel must be admitted, for it not only 
amply repaid his outlay and gained him the 
sympathy of his townsfolk, but also served to 
inform the world at large, and intending 
settlers in particular, that there was no room 
in Little Bunbury for a second draper. 

True, for a moment, when the good old 
rector praised him 
for the courageous 





bland and unemo- 
tional as ever. He 
exhibited a docu- 
ment whereby, in 
consideration of a 
sum of money re- 
ceived, Richard 
Lightband made 
over the remainder 
ot his stock to 
Solomon Safwell ; 
and further pro- 
claimed his inten- 
tion of holding a 
great cheap 
with the residue of 
his rival’s goods. 
Mr. Safwell lost 
no time in making 
good his words. 
Within three days 
the shop next door 
was again com- 
pletely dismantled, 
and Mr. Light- 


sale 








manner in which 
he had borne his 
trial and congratu- 
lated him upon 


what he termed 
the special inter- 
vention of Provi- 
dence on his be- 
half, Mr. Safwell 
did feel secretly 
shamefaced. But 


the gold chinked 
pleasantly as in his 
dream, and there 
are few of us who 
have no unreveal- 
ed actions in our 
lives, though but 
a scant number of 
our hidden decep- 
tions have proved 
so monetarily suc- 
cessful as did that 
practised by Mr. 
Safwell. 





“ THE GOOD OLD RECTOR PRAISED HIM FOR THE COURAGEOUS 
MANNER IN WHICH HE HAD BORNE HIS TRIAL.” 











The Strenuous Sportsman. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


DEFINITION of what con- 
stitutes the strenuous sports- 
man is unnecessary, for no 
branch of sport is without its 
notable examples, men whose 
enthusiasm makes the ordi- 
nary individual blush at his own lethargy. 
Cricketers undoubtedly exist who have played 
a couple of matches on the same day, and 
doubtless football players who have played in 
two fixtures in the course of a morning and 
afternoon have lived to tell the tale, but 
hunting men who have taken part in three 
distinct runs with different packs must 
be few in number. They include, however, 
that famous Kentish cricketer and Gentleman 
of England, Mr. A. Lubbock. This enthu- 
siastic sportsman’s first spin on the day in 
question took place almost before it was 
light, a pack of harriers providing the sport. 
A good run of an hour or so was followed 
by a hasty breakfast, a change of clothing, 
and a gallop of fourteen miles to meet the 
old Surrey foxhounds. On arriving at the 
venue of the second meet no time was cut to 
waste, and almost immediately the strenuous 
sportsman was again enjoying the excitement 
of the chase, which on this occasion 
lasted a good hour before reynard 
was lost in the neighbourhood of 
Godstone. 

While the huntsmen were casting 
about to hit off the line of the fox, 
Mr. Lubbock relates that he 
descried a stag coming over the 
brow of the hill; and further recog- 
nising that the staghounds could 
not be far behind, he abandoned the 
fox for larger game and joined 
the Surrey staghounds, who gave him 
a splendid run to a point a few miles 
beyond Horley, which town would 
be between six and seven miles, as 
the crow flies, from the place where 
the hunt was struck off. <A ride 
home of thirty-two miles brought to 
a conclusion a day’s sport worthy of 
Sir Claude de Crespigny, who is 
credited with having ridden sixty- 
two miles to a meet, or of that Lord 
Queensberry who, after hunting all 
day with Lord Wemyss’s hounds, rode 
one hundred and two miles across 
the Cheviots to Kinmount, on the 
Solway, and, reaching his own home 
at two o’clock in the morning, forth- 
with hunted his hounds the same day. 








The achievement performed by Mr. 
Cowper Thornhill of riding from his house 
at Stilton to Shoreditch Church in hrs. 
52min., back to Stilton in ghrs. 12min., and 
then once more to London in 4ghrs. 13min., 
thus accomplishing a ride of two hundred 
and thirteen miles in 12hrs. 17min., or at the 
rate of seventeen and one-third miles an 
hour, though the feat of a very strenuous 
horseman, was certainly not so diversified as 
that of one Bernard Calvert, of Andover, 
which was worthy of the hero of an historical 
novel. This last-mentioned gentleman, on 
the 17th July, 1621, set out from Shoreditch— 
which was apparently a favourite rendezvous 
for those who essayed great feats of eques- 
trianism—at three o’clock, rode to Dover, 
visited Calais in a barge, returned to Dover, 
and rode back to Shoreditch, which he 
reached at eight in the evening of the same 
day, having accomplished, in addition to two 
journeys across the Channel, a ride of one 
hundred and forty-two miles. 

To return to modern times, one of the 
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“HE DESCRIED A STAG COMING OVER THE RROW OF THE HILL. 




















THE STRENUOUS SPORTSMAN. 


most diversified feats accomplished in sport- 
ing circles was performed in 1887 by Mr. 
C. W. L. Bulpett (Rugby and Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford), who, it will be recalled, ran 


second in the three miles in the Inter- 
‘Varsity Sports of 1875. The feat Mr. 
Bulpett engaged to do in his thirty-fifth 
year was to walk a mile, run a mile, 


and ride a mile under eighteen minutes ; 
and this he did, though handicapped by 
a leg strained in training, on the Fordham 
Road, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Newmarket. In 
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gentleman essayed to leap six hurdles, ride 
over six hurdles, kill twelve pigeons at twenty 
yards rise (having four guns loaded for him), 
run a mile, and row a mile within thirty 
minutes. Having accomplished the jumping 
feats Mr. Hodgkinson next shot his pigeons, 
then, rowing down the river for a mile, ran 
back again, having accomplished his task 
with 2min. 30sec. to spare. 

Seemingly to the strenuous sportsman 
variety has of late proved full of charm, for in 
addition to the match between two Scotsmen 

in 1901 to row 








the presence of 
three thousand 
spectators the old 
‘Varsity athlete, 
on February 
11th, 1887, at 
half-past two in 
the afternoon, 
starting at the 
farther end of the 
course to New- 
market, in order 
that in riding the 
last stage the 
horse’s head 
should be turned 
to its stable, ac- 
complished the 
first quarter of a 
mile of his walk 
in min. 57sec., 
and the mile in 
8min. 25sec. He 
then turned 
round and, run- 
ning gingerly, 
covered the half- 
mile in 3min. 
1sec. At this 
point his trainer urged him to hurry, but he 
was precluded from doing so by his bandaged 
leg. When the second mile was finished 
in 6min. 6sec., over 14%min. had elapsed, 
but his smart hack mare did not fail him, and 
the whole task was accomplished in 2 1-5sec. 
under 17min., whereupon the victor, against 
whom the betting was three to one, serenely 
walked back to his hotel. 

A similar sort of diversified feat was the 
subject in 1840 of a wager of twenty pounds 
between Mr. Hodgkinson, a fourteenth 
Wrangler, second class in Classical Tripos, 
and eventual head master of Louth Grammar 
School, and Mr. Burdett, who was also a 
Trinity man and cousin of Lady Burdett- 
Coutts; but on this occasion the former 








‘* HIS TRAINER URGED HIM TO HURRY.” 


halfa mile against 
each other, swim 
four hundred and 
forty yards, runa 
mile, and box 
three rounds for 
points, similar 
matches have 
been carried out 
in the South of 
England, and 
notably in the 
Thames Valley, 
where several in- 
stances of quick- 
change athletics 
have been wit- 
nessed. In the 
summer of 1898, 
for example, a 
Kingston __ but- 
cher bet a King- 
ston town coun- 
cillor twenty-five 
pounds that he 
would run a 
quarter of a mile, 
row a boat, cycle, 
and ride a horse 
for the same distance, and finish up by swim- 
ming a quarter of a mile, all within the space 
of half an hour. In view of the length of the 
programme it would not be altogether surpris- 
ing if the town councillor had felt that the 
money was as good as in his pocket ; but, as 
events proved, the strenuous sportsman can 
get through a good deal in half an hour, and 
the athlete in this instance found that little 
over half the time stipulated was required 
for the feat. 

Almost a year after the councillor had 
bought, at a somewhat expensive rate, his 
experience the sporting world learned that 
yet another wager had been entered into by 
a municipal official of Kingston, who made a 
bet that he would find a man who would, 

















“THIS STRENUOUS SPORTSMAN STOOD UP IN THE 
UNDRESSED, AND DIVED INTO THE RIVER. 


without training, run a quarter of a mile, 


ride a bicycle the same distance, 
horse for a quarter of a mile, row 
with coxswain a quarter of a mile, an 


a quarter of a mile in the Thames in 17min. 
The bet having been accepted, the man 


produced, and a scull that broke 
when the boat was put into position 
replaced, a start was made with the 
running event, which occupied 1min. 
rosec. A lady’s machine, geared to 
56in., awaited the performer at the 
far end of the course and he ped- 
alled back in sosec., which was 
scarcely within 2osec. of the record. 
A horse, taken from a tradesman’s 
cart, galloped him back the same 
distance in the same time, but the 
row back in the skiff occupied him 
2min. rosec. With 12min. in hand 
this strenuous sportsman stood up 
in the skiff, undressed, and dived 
into the river, which may possibly 
have been invigorating, but was 
decidedly chilly, being indeed but 
eight degrees above freezing. The 
coldness of the water doubtless 


added to his time, but, considering 
the circumstances, 7min. 25sec., or 
within 1min. 52 4-5sec. of record, 
was a very satisfactory showing, 
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especially as it enabled him to accomplish all 
five events in 12min. 25sec., or 4min. 35sec 
within the time stipulated. 

About two years after this match a Raynes 
Park man essayed to perform a similar feat 
at Hampton Wick, near Kingston, 
adding, however, a sixth event (a 
quarter-mile walk), and allowing him 
self half an hour in which to complete 
the programme, an allowance of time 
which, as things turned out, was almost 
11%min. too much. _ Starting off 
with the walk, the all-round competi- 
ter completed the quarter in 2min. 
45sec., rode the quarterin rmin. 4sec., 
swam the quarter in 7min. 4gsec., ran 
the quarter in 2min. 41sec., cycled 
the quarter in 1min. 17sec., and finally 
rowed the quarter in 2min. 57 2-5sec., 
the six events being accomplished 
therefore in 18min. 33 2-5sec. With 
these examples before him the punter 
will doubtless in the future act warily 
when wagering against the athletic capabilities 
of the strenuous sportsman, who has been 
known to bicycle from London to Bucking- 
ham, ride a point-to-point steeplechase, hasten 
back to town, play in a hockey match, and 
finish up the 
day at a dance. 
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‘‘a FINISH UP AT A DANCE.” 























THE STRENUOUS 


When the subject of the strenuous sports- 
man crops up the name of Walsingham is 
naturally recalled to mind, and in particular 
the famous feat performed by its noble bearer, 
who, on August 3oth, 1888, in the course 
of r4hrs. 18min., fired one thousand five 
hundred and fifty cartridges (of these forty 
were for signal shots) and brought down one 
thousand and fifty-eight birds, the scene of 
this remarkable achievement being the 
Blubberhouse Moor, in Yorkshire. 

Another remarkable sportsman, but 
of an earlier generation, was Captain 
Horatio Ross, who wagered 
one hundred pounds that, with 
a pistol firing a single ball, he 
would kill ten brace of swallows 
on the wing ina day. He not 
only won the 
money, but ac- 
complished _ the 
feat before break- 
fast. His most 
strenuous effort, 
however, is be- 
lieved to have 
been accom- 
plished in_ the 
season of 1851, 
when he killed 
one hundred and 
eighteen deer in 
the Mar Forest, 
of which | total 
thirteen (includ- 
ing seven stags) 
fell to fourteen 
shots in one day. 

For diversified 
however, 
the achievement 
of Mr. Allan Fowler, a younger brother of 
Sir John Fowler, who successfully stalked a 
stag in Braemar Forest and killed a salmon 
on the River Broom on the same day, would 
require some beating; while the feat of 
the Yorkshire sportsman who, when stay- 
ing in the Island of Jura, killed a salmon, 
stalked and shot a stag, and shot a seal 
and a grouse on the same day is unlikely to 
be beaten for some considerable time. 

There are strenuous sportsmen who are 
capable of doing themselves justice in any 
game with any instrument. The expert tennis- 
player, for instance, will perform wonders 
with a soda-water bottle instead of a racquet, 
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“THE EXPERT TENNIS-PLAYER WILL PERFORM WONDERS WITH A SODA- 
WATER BOTTLE.” 
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the expert billiard-player will play magnifi- 
cently with an umbrella for a cue ; but when, 
some years ago, a well-known Sandwich 
golfer undertook to play a fellow-member 
over the St. George’s Club links, his only 
weapon being a champagne bottle, while his 
opponent had the use of all the contents of 
his bag of tricks and clubs, it was generally 
felt that he had gone out of his way to court 
defeat. As events proved, however, the 
gentleman with the bottle 

ef had gauged his own 

SS strength or his opponent’s 
weakness with 
remarkable ac- 
curacy, for, al- 
though he was 
far from rivalling 
Tom. Vardon’s 
record round of 
seventy - one, he 
won his match 
without any great 
difficulty. When 
those strenuous 
golfers the late 
Mr. H. T. Peter 
and Allan Ro- 
bertson _ played 
Mr. O’Brien 
Peter and old 
Tom Morris at 
St. Andrews, a 
match ending in 
a draw, and ex- 
tending to two 
days of five 
rounds a day, at 
the finish Allan, 
with a sigh of 
regret, mur- 
mured that he had “never had sic a bellyfu’ 
o’ gowf” all his days. What he would have 
said had he accomplished the feat per 
formed by Messrs. J. M‘Culloch, J.Carmichael, 
G. F. Dalziel, and G. Carmichael one day in 
1895 can be left tothe imagination, but it would 
undoubtedly have been something exceed- 
ingly Scotch and chaste. Starting at 6 a.m., 
this famous foursome played a round at 
North Berwick, a round at Muirfield, a round 
at Gullane, a round at Old Luffness, a round 
at New Luffness, and wound up with a sixth 
round at Archerfield at 8.30 p.m. Who, 
after this, will say that “gowf” is not a 
game for the strenuous? 








Their Marriage Day. 


By MAYNE LINDSAY. 


2) HE train flew past the suburbs, 
«> swaying by deserts of yellow 
‘hi brick, jolting over the points, 
rattling—faster, faster—to the 
open country. The afternoon 
sun dropped down a June sky ; 
the shadows of the hedgerows lengthened ; 
villas gave place to sedgy meadows and cool 
covert-sides. A fresh country breeze buzzed 
at the carriage window, scattering the scent 
of meadowsweet, and ripe grass, and open 
pastures. A bee hummed inside the pane, 
and escaped again to the gorse and the fox- 
gloves of a cutting. It was, as many 
unoriginal people had remarked, a perfect 
day for a wedding. 

The bridegroom, who was settled in the 
farthest corner to that which his three-hours’ 








tangling rice-grains, the self-possession which 
had long commanded his respect. She was 
still aloof, but she was agitated: she was 
uncertain of herself, and he had not expected 
this. 

There had been some talk of community 
of interests between them; they had stood 
upon a common ground of well - wishing ; 
there had been no mention of love. This 
was a business transaction, a union of 
interests in which, he assured himself 
drearily, he was lucky to receive courtesy 
and to be able to return it with esteem. He 
was to give her his name—it was an honour- 
able name, and he wished that he could 
have more worthily upheld it—and the pro- 
tection of which a rich, lonely woman found 
crying need. ‘That was for happiness, since 
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“THE BRIDEGROOM WAS SETTLED IN THE FARTHEST CORNER TO THAT WHICH HIS THRE F-HOURS’ 


wife had chosen, a stretch of buff and gold 
upholstery between them, was _ properly 
grateful that the ordeal was over, even though 
the more prolonged one of a honeymoon 
( Heaven save the mark!) were whirling 
rapidly towards him. The bride was pale, as a 
bride should be ; she had lost, as he guessed 
by the trembling fingers, over-busy at disen- 


WIFE HAD CHOSEN.” 


happiness could not be found in the inherit 
ance of great fortune and in youth and 
independence. She gave him, in return, as 
much of the despised hoards as he cared to 
finger, prosperity in place of an incongruous 
poverty, a helping hand to pull him out of! 
pecuniary deep waters. The place to which 
he was born—his birthright—was handed 
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back to him for benefits received. There— 
it was a simple bargain. 

The solemn echoes of the marriage service 
tingled in his ears. He had not been given 
to thinking upon serious things. He had 
taken life as it came and done his best, even 
under difficulties, to enjoy it; he winced as 
he wondered how the words he had spoken 
felt to men to whom they brought rapture 
and fulfilment ; to whom women such as she 
gave themselves, not their chattels only ; to 
whom marriage was a door that opened upon 
love and leyalty, not upon a barter of gold. 
She had been till that day—she was now— 
a thing incomprehensible, lofty, apart ; it was 
not until their hands touched as man and 
wife that he understood that they were 
linked together, a gulf between them of their 
own digging, and yet they two alone, the 
rest of the world a world away from them. 
He had not thought of this. He had thought 
too little of the less obvious aspects of their 
action. Now they intruded themselves ; they 
humiliated him, and he could not escape 
them. It was not all desire for the name 
that brought her to him ; she wanted pro- 
tection—a friend. Good heavens! Was this 
the way to stablish friendship? He had 
lost his confidence ; he was ashamed, child- 
ishly afraid to look her in the face. 

Lord Alresford coughed and _fidgeted. 
Her agitation, the restlessness of those beauti- 
ful fingers, meant emotion, and emotions were 
barred. Did she feel compunction too? 
Had she foreboding? She was surely above 
these things, as she was above him. But he 
could do his part in smoothing the stony 
road they had elected to travel together. 
His impulse was generous ; his words tum- 
bled out awkwardly. 

“T’m awfully glad it’s over ; ain’t you ?” 

Lady Alresford started out of her thoughts. 
She looked up with eyes from which the tears 
were not far distant ; and she found some- 
thing to relieve her in the sight of the young 
man, with his curiously English air of sports- 
man, soldier, and well-groomed schoolboy. 

“Yes.” 

“T never did see any fun in a wedding,” 
Alresford went on, desperately gabbling 
nonsense because her monosyllable had been 
tremulous. “Just silly rot—-old asses mak- 
ing speeches an’ fellows tryin’ to be funny, 
and always hot. Never knew a wedding 
that wasn’t hot. And, ‘gad, what a mob of 
women ! ” 

“I thought it was very kind of some of 
them to speak as they did, considering how 
little they knew of me. They were your 
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friends, you know. And your sisters were 
very nice.” 

“Isabel is a jolly good sort,” Alresford 
said. ‘Kathleen is rather inclined to put 
on airs since she married, though what there 
is to brag about in buttons ——” 

He stopped dead and flushed under the 
brown. He could have bitten out his reck- 
less tongue, for between buttons and the 
cotton-spinning source of his bride’s fortune 
there was nothing, in his mind, to choose. 
It was curious that he persistently lost, in 
conversation with her, the remembrance of 
the ruck of stuffy Midland respectability 
from which cotton—and a few other things— 
had lifted her. He spoke to her as to one of 
his kind, admitting her unconsciously to the 
freemasonry of the inner circle. He pulled 
up now and floundered dumbly. 

Lady Alresford came to the rescue. 

“T thought Kathleen was particularly 
pleasant,” she said. “And who was the 
pretty woman in silver grey—dark, bright 
colour—who was so very gracious? She 
seemed to assume a—well, I suppose I must 
call it a patronizing attitude, but it was not 
offensive.” 

“Mrs. Arlington? Did she? Oh, that’s 
very good.” Alresford recovered himself 
and laughed. “ Very good. You see, the 
point lies in the position of the man with 
her.” 

* And he?” 

“He is Smith-Earlham, my colonel. Mrs. 
Arlington is runnin’ him at present, and so 
—you see. Fancy her patronizing you/ It’s 
so sublimely impudent that one can afford to 
laugh at it.” 

“ He is not married, then?” 

“Oh, yes, he is; but Mrs. Earlham is taken 
up with good works. I believe she is going 
round with the hat for charity just at present. 
It’s her fault. There isn’t a bit of real vice 
in Earlham, and he is a splendid fellow ; but, 
of course, if a man is left to himself . . .” 

Lady Alresford looked thoughtful. As 
usual, the young man spoke without pre- 
meditation, and, as frequently happened, his 
careless words struck home. She was think- 
ing of the wife who had pushed her husband 
into temptation, and reflecting upon the 
unreasoning pang that another woman’s 
possession of Alresford would give her. 

Yet why should it matter to her? 

“What will happen when he 
India?” 

“His wife won't go, I know that. Dare 
say Mrs. Arlington will run out to see what 
Anglo-Indian life is like. And that 
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Campaspe, not the 


The chief told me 


reminds me, it’s the 
Panjabi, we’re goin’ in. 
so this afternoon.” 
“ A fortnight earlier ! 
*Vos, you 


In a month !” 
see "—he looked at her 
with deprecation—‘“ we sha’n’t have to keep 
it up for long. Only a month, and then you 
can work out all your own plans without 
having to consider this dual arrangement. I 
I wanted to tell you. I feel a brute about 
it. But I won’t bother you. I'll keep out 
of your way as much as I can.” 
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because of that I suggested to you what 
followed.” 

The bridegroom looked at her in astonish- 
ment. Had there been no contempt, then, 
in her mind when he agreed—call it, rather, 
fell into temptation ? 

“T take all the responsibility,” the bride 
went on. “You were too —she was 
going to say “ simple-minded,” but checked 
herself—“ honest to suggest the thing. I 
wanted a haven away from the difficulties 
that beset me, handicapped by a woman’s 





“1'LL KEEP OUT OF YOUR WAY AS MUCH AS I CAN.” 


It was the bride’s turn to flush. She did 
so delicately. 

“You hurt me when you speak like that.” 

Alresford stared. 

“T—hurt you! Why?” 

“You seem to think you are—obnoxious. 
We were to be friends, weren’t we? Is 
it good fellowship to say that I dislike 
you ?” 

“No; but—it was your—plan, you know, 
as well as mine. We agreed——” 

“That you should go to India and I stop 
at home. Of course. But why should I be 
so anxious for you to go? You know, it 
seems absurd to say it to—to one’s husband, 
but then we are not an ordinary married 
pair—I like your friendship and your com- 
pany. You are one of the very few men I 
have known who gave me that friendship in 
all honesty, without afterthought. It was 


weakness and this—money, and beset on 
all sides by people who might have made me 
doubt all the world. But I found you, the 
only single-minded one among them all. 
And so I came to you to shelter me. Do 
you think you do not stand out in my mind 
as my best friend? And is one so anxious 
to lose one’s only friend ?” 

An odd thing befell Lord Alresford. His 
imagination began to work, and to see visions 
far beyond the level plains to which he had 
limited himself. ‘There was a sensation of 
straining to a discovery, a commotion of 
rising and falling hopes. What was it that 
threw open the door of his inner heart and 
cried? The echo of her last word pushed 
it back again. Thoughts tumbled through 
his mind. He was anxious to tell her that he 
was glad to be a friend to her, and yet a second 
thought shouted that he was not glad. He 
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felt a sudden mad desire to get up and 
trample upon her graciousness, to cast back 
her money at her and tell her he would go 
his way alone, to 

A tunnel blotted out the light. It made 
him sit back, breathing heavily, and remem- 
ber that ten minutes was all that remained 
beyond it of the journey, seeing that it cut 
under his own property. Then he jumped 
to his feet, and the blow of concussion 
threw him back again. The roar of the 
tunnel swelled with crashes and _ thunder 
sounds and the hiss of steam, and with a 
frantic, dislo- 
cating jar the 
train came toa 
standstill. 

He exclaimed 
that it was an 
accident ; but 
his voice was 
lost in the rattle 
of falling stones 


and the  hub- 
bub of voices 
and wounded 


machinery. He 
shouted : 

“Doris! are 
you there ?” 

‘I am_ not 
in the least 
hurt,” said the 
bride’s voice 
out of the black- 
** Some- 
dreadful 
has happened 
outside ; I can 
hear groans. 
let me—let us 
go and help. 

.. I cannot 
find the door- 
handle.” 

“Stay where 
you are,” he commanded. “You are not hurt?” 

“Tam absolutely uninjured. But—listen 

let me go.” 

Lord Alresford groped his way to her end 
of the carriage, and for answer clicked the 
spring lock, swung himself into the unseen, 
ind snapped the door upon her. 

“You must not move. Promise me you 
will not move !’ 

“Someone is wounded 
you let me 

“No! I am going myseif now to see. 
lhere’s a lantern. Hey, guard !” 


ness. 


thing 


needs help. Will 
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He snatched at the arm of a man who 
raced past. The man, who had a lamp in 
his hand, swore at him. 

“Let me pass. There’s the deuce to pay 
up yonder. Jim! Thank Heaven, is that 
you?” 

“ Aye, it’s me.” The lantern shone ona 
grimy fireman. “She’s off the rails, and the 
two thirds are head over heels. Don’t know 
how or why, but there’s awful trouble—the 


carriages swung off the line and were 
battered agin the stone-work. Come on.” 
“I’m coming to give a hand,” said 
Alresford. 


Oe hos 


that?’ snap- 
ped the  fire- 
man. ‘“‘The 
place is alive 


with steam and 
splinters. Don't 
want no ama- 
teurs. Second 
carriage is atop 
of the other, 
and it’s not a 
good balance 
either.” 

“All right,” 
Alresford _ said, 
cheerfully. 
“That'll just 
suit me. I sup- 
pose this lady 
is safe here ?” 

“Yes. Well, 
if you will, come 
on!” 

The glimmer 
of the lantern 
swung forward 
into the black- 


ness and was 
swallowed up. 
The two men 


vanished. Alres- 
ford hung back a moment to throw a few 
words of encouragement into the carriage 
window; and then he, too, was gone. 

The time that followed seemed ages long 
to the bride. She strained her ears to catch 
the strange, muffled sounds with which the 
tunnel was filled; the gruff shouts of the 
rescuers ; the cries and sobs of wounded 
and startled people; the noise of shifting 
rubbish and the hiss of steam. She wanted 
to be beside Alresford and help him; it 
was sickening work to sit there in the idle 
darkness. 
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He was aman. The discovery had been 
made long before in the worst place im the 
world for such revelation—a London drawing- 
room; here, in the groaning night of the 
tunnel, the fact flashed out with amazing 
vividness. He was her man, too, by right of 
hand-fasting and their compact ; she was 
proud of the thought, even in the shame of 
her other recollections. The simple 
soul! He went to danger as other men 
tripped in to dinner. 

Waiting became intolerable. Something 
fresh was happening in front; the jarring 
noises were louder ; voices spun back on the 
thick air. She laid her hand upon the door 
and then drew back again, mindful of her 
husband’s words. 

If he went to India! What would happen 
then? ‘The future became suddenly dark to 
Lady Alresford ; her thoughts were wordless, 
but their tenor was towards a numbness of 
depression and a jealousy towards potential 
Mrs. Arlingtons, who should, perhaps— 
sometime, and because he had a wife who 
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That was the future. The present con- 
tained the fact that the tangled noises ahead 
were swelling, and that they were drumming 
danger into listening ears. She opened the 
carriage door, catching her breath at the 
audacity; then gathered boldness with 
anxiety, and, seeing a pin-point of light 
before, stumbled across the sleepers till it 
grew again into the guard’s lantern. 

A knot of men were busy upon a dark 
mass of wreckage. The steam was blowing 
off still, with a piercing hiss that made other 
sounds difficult to hear; but the chorus 
could be distinguished, and there were 
groans in it. The lantern, as Lady Alresford 
saw when she came to it, shone upon a rear- 
guard of outstretched figures, banked by the 
wreck of the derailed carriages and ministered 
to by a doctor, who was labouring among 
them as if he were in an hospital ward. He 


was heedless of everything but his patients, 
and when the woman appeared at his elbow 
he jumped. 

“No place for you,” he shouted. 





“ LET--ME—HELP !” 


was no wife—ensnare an honest man and 
make him no better than the rest. It had 
been a vague possibility twenty minutes ago, 
in the daylight ; in the tunnel it became a 
menace and a threat. 


“Let The bride raised het 
voice. 

“Nurse, eh? Don’t look like it. Well, 
come on. First woman I’ve seen not in 
hysterics. Tear up this shirt for bandages.” 


—me—help !” 
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She obeyed, and she knelt on the ground 
beside him while he bandaged a bloody 
knee and held the limb for him. She longed 
to go on where Alresford was, but this duty 
had intruded to bar the way, and its call was 
imperious. 

“There ; that’s the last, they say,” the 
doctor said presently, as he stood up from 
a figure that two of the rescuers had laid 
down shortly after Lady Alresford’s appear- 
ance. “Now to get ’em into fresh air... . 
I say, you’re a brick.” 

How like——! This was another man. 
After all, the world must have no lack of 
them; else how had these poor, bruised, 
broken passengers been dragged out of 
jeopardy? The steam was turned off at last, 
and she could hear. 

The volunteers clustered round the 
wounded ; many of them were injured them- 
selves by their burrowings among the aédris. 
One of them was stark amongst the grave 
cases, whose removal the doctor superin- 
tended vigilantly. 

“Give me that one, doctor,” said Alres- 
ford’s voice. “I can let him have an arm, 
and his understandings seem all right.” 

The bride shrank back into the shadow. 
The bridegroom was within three feet of her, 
and—and—was that blood upon his fore- 
head? She stifled a cry. 

“You’ve injured yourself,” the surgeon 
said. 

“Only a splinter. The last carriage 
bristled with ’em. Come on, my son.” 

The doctor stopped to look after the pair 
as they hobbled off. 

“That’s a fine fellow,” he said to Lady 
Alresford. “He climbed on the second 
carriage where it trembled on the roof of the 
first one, and he handed the people out to 
the men down below. And if the lower 
structure had given—mark you! Oh,.a fine 
fellow! I doubt he’s got a nasty cut, though. 
Here, your work’s done now. Run after 
them with this flask, and give them both a 
nip when you get outside, please.” 

There was an abiding joy in the bride’s 
heart as she sped past the train upon her 
mission. The bridegroom was safe ; he was 
also, as her heart had cried to her could not 
be otherwise, the bravest of these brave men. 
She heard some others talking of the incident 
as she hovered, waiting to dart by a bandy 
chair that they made for an injured ankle ; 
they spoke gravely of the danger that had 
been incurred. A first volunteer, it seemed, 
had climbed up and had been injured by a 
fall. Alresford had been the second. She 
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went out into the daylight exultant, more 
thankful for his escape than she dared to 
think. 

Local help had arrived ; the patients were 
being stacked into a trolley, and Alresford 
was piloting his charge across the rails 
towards it. Someone else stepped up, anti- 
cipating the doctor’s orders, and offered 
brandy. Alresford administered it to his 
man, saw him into the truck, took a drop 
himself, returned the flask, and in so doing 
found his wife behind him. 

“It’s only a scratch,” he said, reading her 
eyes, and pulling down his shirt-cuffs in 
some embarrassment. Then his tone changed, 
and he sprang forward. 

“Good Heaven! Your sleeve is soaked 
with blood ; the laces are crimson on your 
dress... . And I stayed up there with 
them! . . . Tell me where you are hurt.” 

“T have not been touched. It was only— 
I disobeyed your orders, and went up to help 
after all, and so, I suppose, the stains came 
about. Oh, Dick, I am so glad you are 
safe!” 

Lord Alresford looked at her with varying 
emotions plain to see in his eager face. He 
glanced round, and saw that the tunnel-folk 
were emerging and that he was about to 
become the centre of interest to those that 
knew of his enterprise, and those that were 
even now hearing of it. 

“Tt scared me,” he said, “but I thank 
Heaven you're all right. Lucky escape for 
the back of the train, wasn’t it? I looked 
up the servants, and left ’em digging for our 
baggage in the van. They have instructions 
to get it taken on somehow. Do you know 
we are near home? Confound—here come 
those asses. Let’s scramble up the cutting 
and get away.” 

They climbed the chalk, to the obvious 
astonishment of the growing crowd. At the 
top Lord Alresford helped his wife over the 
railing, and the pause was filled by a ringing 
cheer from below, which the doctor led 
boisterously. As an explanatory bellow left 
no doubt as to its meaning, Alresford lifted 
his hat and bowed gravely above the rail, and 
then they moved away and were swallowed up 
in corn and poppies, and the railway accident 
became, suddenly, a matter of history. 

The field shimmered golden. Far away 
beyond it, behind the sparkling parkland, a 
mansion turned a solemn grey eye upon the 
landscape. The cirrus clouds floated in the 
summer sky, and a lark soared from under 
their feet with its song of thanksgiving. 

“ There’s the old place,” Alresford said. 
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“ Queer we should be shot here, isn’t it? It 
is—home.” 

“ Our home,” said the bride. 

The bridegroom stopped, and the red 
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dared to think—how could I? Why, to 
stay with you would be heaven, if only | 
could hope.” 


“Hope!” she said. ‘“ You dear, brave, 
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“ ALRESFORD LIFTED HIS HAT AND BOWED GRAVELY. 


swept into his face again. He tried for 
words, but there were none ; and the bride, 
pitying his confusion, put a hand into his as 
she faced him. 

“Choose, Dick,” she said. “If you stay 
—ah, my dear, will you care if I tell you ?. I 


would not keep you Only 
“ You—you—you /” stammered Alresford. 
* Miles—oh, miles above me! I never 


manly thing, do you want to be told in so 
many words when a woman—loves you ?” 
There was a long silence, and the discreet 
lark sang itself away ovt of sight. Then as 
they turned again homewards, hand in hand, 
the bride gave a little wondering laugh, that 
yet had a note of awed amazement in it. 
" “Dick!” she said. “Do you know, I had 
quite forgotten we are married ?” 














Picture Forgers and Their Methods. 


By RoNALD GRAHAM. 


[A great deal has been heard of late of forgeries of the Old Masters. 


that spurious works are carried out wholesale in Brussels, Florence, and Siena. 
describes the peculiar methods of the forgers, as 
** blending ” 





#eAITH the increased wealth of 

} the world and the new artistic 

‘| appreciations of the Anglo- 

/\ Saxon race there has arisen a 

aay }| powerful demand for the pro- 

ductions of the Old Masters. 

Ihe picture dealers, men of commerce, but 

also men of probity for the most part, are at 

their wits’ end to satisfy the clamour of their 
customers. 

“There are,” says Mr. MacWhirter, R.A., 
“not enough Old Masters to go round. 
lhere are more of their reputed works than 
could possibly have been painted. Hundreds 
of imitations are sold as genuine, many of 
them in well-known collections.” 

It is well known that the National Gallery 
is not exempt from forgeries any more than 
the Louvre or the galleries at Munich, 
Dresden, or Florence. The Academician 
just quoted stated his belief that a workshop 
exists in Belgium which turns out Romneys, 
Reynoldses, and Gainsboroughs by the score. 
Others thrive at Florence and Siena, where a 
lucrative business was done in early Italians, 
“so cleverly forged on old, worm- eaten 
panels as to deceive the best antiquarians 
and connoisseurs.” 

Quite by accident the present writer, on 
a recent visit to a well-known London art 
dealer, became introduced to a gentleman 
who, although now engaged in a less question- 
able calling, was for several years in the 
employ of a prolific manufacturer of Old 
Masters for the trade. While admitting that 
fact, M. Adolphe (we will suppress his sur- 
name) was not at first inclined to be com- 
municative on the subject ; but, in view of the 
revelations which have recently been made 
on the Continent by others, at length con- 
sented to explain some of the broader and 
more popular methods of what has been 
humorously described as the “ Renaissance ” 
school of Brussels, Amsterdam, Bruges, 
Florence, and Siena. 

M. Adolphe’s career is typical. He began 
as a poor art student in Brussels ; in 1879 he 
saved up enough money to take him to 
Paris. Here he frequented a well-known 
studio and toiled early and late, only to 
liscover by the time he had reached twenty- 
ne that he would never make a painter. 

“I sent no pictures to the Salon because I 

Vol. xxvi.—26 









MacWhirter, R.A., declares 
The following article 
revealed by one who formerly practised the art of 


Mr. 


the works of the Old Masters, together with several examples of blended pictures. ] 


could not, for the life of me, do a decent 
original thing. I understood my materials 

-I could copy as well as any man, but my 
attempts at composition used to send my 
fellow-students into roars of laughter. I 
seemed to have absolutely no invention, 
although I was fonder of painting than any- 
thing else. I set up as a copyist in the 
Louvre, and fer two or three years made an 
indifferent livelihood in that way. I copied 
Raphaels, Rubenses, Titians, Giorgiones, and 
Van Dycks for the dealers and for chance cus- 
tomers, many of them English and Americans. 
Often I received only fifteen francs for a 
copy, exclusive of paint and canvas; the 
most I ever got was a hundred francs. 

“One day a stranger, whom I had often 
observed as interested in my work, struck up 
a conversation with me. He finally offered 
fifty francs for a copy of a Holy Family by 
Tintoretto. We grew very friendly ; and 
he came to the Louvre two or three 
mornings to see how I was getting on. 
On the fourth day he said he had changed 
his mind about the Tintoretto, and would 
rather havea Murillo. But, as I had painted 
in the figures and costumes, he paid me the 
fifty francs and said he would take away the 
canvas. I was surprised, as you may imagine, 
but a good deal more so when he half- 
jestingly suggested that I should copy the 
faces of the Murillo Holy Family into the 
unfinished picture. I informed him that I 
had heard this, for some reason or other, 
was not permitted by the authorities; but 
that if he wished to carry out such an expen- 
sive practical joke I could copy the Murillo 
faces on another canvas and fit them into 
the Tintoretto picture at home. He agreed, 
and in this manner I earned another fifty francs. 

“ Thus,” continued M. Adolphe, “ began 
my career as a worker in ‘ mosaics’ of the Old 
Masters. When I had finished the figures 
from Tintoretto and the faces of Murillo, I 
copied a landscape background of Correggio, 
a foreground from Leonardo, and some 
accessories from Titian, and my pictorial joke, 
as I thought it, was done. But that my 
patron by no means regarded it as a joke I dis- 
covered long afterwards, when I came across 
a photograph in a German art journal of that 
very same picture, labelled ‘By Giovanni 
Bellini.’ Subsequently doubts were cast 
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upon its authenticity, and I am told it was 
exposed by Dr. Von Engerth, of Vienna, and 
others. All the same, I have little doubt that 
that very same picture is to-day in some private 
collection and highly valued by its possessor.” 

When M. Adolphe came to receive his 
second and third order for a similar compo- 
sition his suspicions were aroused, but, as he 
says, he “could not afford to quarrel with his 
bread and butter.” He continued to copy 
industriously the less-known early painters 
and to blend them into a single canvas, at 
greatly increased remuneration. — Finally, 
there came an offer to go to Amsterdam to 
copy, in the orthodox way, some pictures 
there ; and afterwards 
to London, where he 
spent eight months 
copying at the National 
Gallery. *He now 
ceased to produce any 
more composite “ Old 
Masters,” merely copy- 
ing the pictures in 
legitimate fashion, the 
blending being all 
done by another hand 
in the same employ. 


“This ‘blending’ 
was a most artistic 
thing—dquite an art in 


itself. It formed, and 
still forms, only a por- 
tion of the process of 
Old Master manufac 
ture, but, of course, the 
principal portion. I 
have heard of its being 
done by a man who 
could hardly paint at 
all, but possessed a 
great eye for grouping 
and effect. He used, I 
believe, to cut out the 
canvases, fit the differ 
ent pieces together, and pass them on to his 
wife, who copied the whole composition faith- 
fully, not once, but several times. Afterwards 
each was submitted to the usual ageing pro- 
cess, mounted on worm-eaten wood, and con- 
veyed by the proper channels to the auction- 
rooms of Paris, London, and New York.” 
There are examples of these blends in 
many of the leading collections of Europe, 
but, according to M. Adolphe, this requires 
a dexterity not within the range of the 
picture factories of Brussels, Amsterdam, 


and Florence to-day. 
“It is by no means necessary to go to 
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A FORGED TITIAN, 


Composed mainly from the paintings by Reynolds, Andrea 
del Sarto, and Titian, reproduced on the opposite page. 
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much trouble to escape detection,” he declares. 
“ A composite of four or five of the most 
familiar Old Masters will readily find a pur- 
chaser and no questions asked. The fact is, 
many of the owners of spurious pictures are 
quite aware that they are spurious, but they 
are hardly the less satisfied with them on 
that account. Nine out of ten persons see- 
ing these bogus Old Masters, while detecting 
a certain air of familiarity about the faces or 
figures, would put it down to the master’s 
style and be perfectly deceived. I have 
seen even capable critics taken in when off 
their guard. Here is an example.” 

As he spoke M. Adolphe pointed to an 
imposing-looking can 
vas resting against the 
piano in his sitting 
room ; this picture—a 
“ popular Old Master,” 
he termed it—he had 
taken down from the 
wall of another room 
on purpose to explain 
its “ beauties.” 

The _ picture 
roughly, four by six 
feet in dimensions, and 
was replete with the 
beautiful draperies and 
gorgeous colouring of 
Titian. On the bot 
tom of the frame was 
a ticketed inscription : 
“The Childhood of St. 
John. Tiziano Vecellio 
(1514).” The whole 
external appearance 
of the picture would 
seem to warrant such 
great age being assigned 
to it. The varnish is 
cracked and _ spotted 
and there are signs of 
decay in places. As 
to the composition, anyone would instantly 
recognise it asa Titian. But it is a Titian 
with a difference. The central figure is the 
sweet and gentle Virgin, clad in strange 
flowing robes, a portion of which she has 
caught up with her left hand. She is 
watching an infant at play. The faces 
of this pair are plainly Titian’s, for one 
has a vague notion of having seen them 
before. In the background are three other 
figures, and the landscape is soft and 
beautiful, perfectly suiting the composition. 

But the charm is gone in a moment when 
M. Adolphe observes, with a quiet laugh :— 


was, 
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obvious an imposition can be called a 
forgery —and the ‘ageing’ was not done 
by him; but in the hands of certain un- 
scrupulous dealers he might have made his 
mark.” ‘This picture and the chief painting: 
from which it is composed are reproduced 
for comparison in these pages. 





“MRS. CARNAC.” BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
From which come the figure and drapery in the forged 
Titian. 


¢ 

“That Titian was painted nine years ago — 
by an Italian locksmith who abandoned his Photo tal ENTHRONEMENT OF THE VIRGIN.” BY ANDREA 
proper calling to take up the fine arts. He —_ which comes the right-hand group of figures in the forged 
: ° “6, itian. This picture also provides the foreground figures in the 
s now dead—but he had considerable gifts. “ Virgin Under the Canopy,” reproduced on page 198. 
lhe drapery of the 
central figure was 
taken from Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s 
‘Mrs. Carnac ’—at 
second-hand ;_ the 
landscape is from 
Fragonard, and the 
background figures 
were borrowed 
from Andrea del 
Sarto, with acces- 
sories by Botticelli. 
The face of the 
Virgin and the 
figure of the Child 
only were taken 
from a celebrated 
litian at Florence, 
to which the painter 
had access. I be- 
lieve this was his 
first and last 
accenpe - at a for- Photo. by) “sT. CATHERINE EMBRACING THE DIVINE INFA BY TITIAN.  [Hanfetaengl. 
Bery — if so Very From which the forger of the Titian has taken the face of the Virgin and the figure of the Child. 
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M. Adolphe has been present at the birth 
of some “ masterpieces ” even more startling 
In 1888 there was sold for a few pounds 
in Munich a picture in which the work of no 
fewer than twenty-seven famous painters was 
represented — and detected by an expert. 
After the figures and the landscape had been 
worked in, a peculiar sky effect was borrowed 
from Turner, some trees from Claude, cattle 
from Cuyp, a distant lake from Poussin, a 
foreground with details from Hobbema, and 

the picture was done? Not at all. The 
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One learns that there are, then, three 
kinds of spurious Old Masters. First, the 
simple copies, such as that of Raphael’s 
“Giovanni d’Aragona,” in the Louvre ; 
second, the “ blends,” or eclectics, of which 
we are treating chiefly in this article ; third, 
the fraudulent or ignorant substitution of one 
old painter for another of greater fame. 

There is still another sort, but its pro- 
duction is on a scale so small as to be almost 
negligible—a sort that requires real genius. 
Many have doubted if it exists to-day, whether 





“THE TRAVELLER.” 
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A FORGED PAUL POTTER OR COROT. 


Compounded of Cuyp’s “‘ Man on Horseback,” Potter's “‘ Landscape,” and Corot’s ‘ Souvenir d'Italie.” 


costumes of the three figures were entirely 
repainted, partly from Millais, with details 
Meissonier ; the faces 
were taken from the 
master Steen, and the man’s face 
from Hackaert. A _ hound inserted 
from Jacob Wuck, and finally the signature 
to this astonishing composite was added, in 
the lower left-hand corner, not less faithfully 
copied, you may be sure, than the rest. 

But in this case the too ingenious artist 
had himself. His production 
was a blend of too many diverse styles to 
pass for a Paul Potter, even in Kansas City, 
and it was purchased after its exposure merely 
as a curiosity. 


and accessories from 
of the 
Dutch 


two women 


was 


overreached 


any artist of great talent would copy the 
methods of the old Flemish imitators of 
Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Luini, and 
Solario, whose imitations are so plentiful at 
Munich and Florence. 

“Tt means the gift of invention,” says our 
authority, “for all the imitator borrows is the 
style. If he is clever enough to paint original 
pictures in the style of the Old Masters he is 
also clever enough to imitate Sargent, Abbey, 
and the rest of the Royal Academicians, and 
fame and wealth legitimately, as 
many of these present-day ‘imitators’ do. I 
don’t believe myself that there are any great 
original pictures deliberately painted to 
deceive the public into thinking them Old 


so win 
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rung with the romantic story of the 
‘lost Raphael.’ But do you think 
the picture forgers of Brussels, Ant- 
werp, and Flerence are capable of } 
painting in that way? No; their } 
productions are quite without artistic l 
merit, except when they are copies, {| 
either from one or from many | 
pictures.” 
Nevertheless, it should be added | 
that this view is not one held by all 
the art dealers; many of whom 
believe in the almost diabolical i 
genius of the picture forgers. 
“Tt makes one so suspicious,” 
remarked a leading dealer to the 
writer, “that one is tempted to take 
no stock in Old Masters at all, Eng- 
lish or foreign, unless they come 
from the best-known collections. I 
may tell you that I had an oppor- 
tunity to purchase for a few pounds : 
the Gainsborough that has just been 
sold at Christie’s for nine thousand 


‘ 
guineas. So had many others. Its | 

| 

! 
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dirtiness and shabbiness ought to 
have been in its favour, but, con- 
sidering recent experiences, it was 












“ HOLY oF AMILY.” 
A FORGED MURILLO. 
Compounded from 
Titian’s “‘St. Catherine 
Embracing the Divine 
Infant,” Andrea del 
Sarto’s “*‘ Abraham 
and Isaac,” Correggio’s 
ny Holy Family,” and 
Van Dyck’s “‘ Vierge aux 
Donateurs. 
Masters. Fancy 
what a forger 
Millais would 
have made if he 
had studiously set 
out to imitate 
Leonardo da Vinci 
or even Raphael ! 
His canvas would 
have carried con- 
viction only a 
great paintercould 

have painted it 
and it would have 
sold for thousands 
of pounds—nay, 
tens of thousands. [as ; A 4 

The whole of a . : Ss 
Europe and Ame- “4 LOWLAND SCENE.” A FORGED MAC WHIRTER. 


= : Trees and background from Claude’s “ Mill”; cattle from Rubens'’s ‘ Farm" and Peter Graham's 
rica would have —_— — “Highland Cattle.” 2 
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A FORGED RAPHAEL. 
id" chiefly of the pictures reproduced on this and the next page: Francesco Franc ia’s 


* bler 
The Dead Christ,” Botticelli's “ Virgin and Child,” Van Dyck’s “ Vierge aux Donateurs,’ 


and Andrea del Sarto’s “‘ Enthronement of the Virgin” (see page 195). 


just the reverse. 
A few years ago I 
purchased a dis 
reputable old can- 
vas which reached 
me by the hands 
of an Italian sailor, 
who had a most 
circumstantial 
story as to how he 
became possessed 
of it. I showed 
it to a friend who 
happened to be on 
the spot, and he 
suggested that it 
might be a valu- 





“THE DEAD CHRIST.” 
Which supplies the heads of the Virgin and the attendant Saint to the above picture, 


able find. It was a 
Holy Family, in the 
style of one of the early 
Italian masters — per- 
haps Palma Vecchio. 
The man’s story ap- 
peared truthful: the 
picture had been stolen 
from a church by a 
Greek shipmate of his, 
long ago in his youth, 
and, well—to cut the 
story short—I paid him 
forty pounds down and 
the ‘Old Master’ be- 
came mine. Of course, 
it turned out to be a 
‘blend’ of seven Old 
Masters, done a few 
years back, perhaps in 
this very Siena factory, 
by a hack painter who 
knocked them off by 
the dozen. Such pic- 
tures are constantly 
arriving at Christie’s and 
elsewhere, where they 
fetch a few shillings.” 
Mr. MacWhirter, who 
has just been vehe- 
mently complaining of 
forged examples of his 
work, may be interested 
in the foregoing repro 
duction of one of his 
pictures which has lately 
been hawked about 
London. As a picture 
for the dining-room it 
possesses undeniable 
merits, which is not 





BY FRANCESCO FRANCIA. 
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“VIRGIN AND CHILD,” 


surprising, since it is a mé/ange of Claude, 
Rubens, and Peter Graham, R.A. But why 
MacWhirter—why should his signature appear 
in the lower left-hand corner? The answer 
is that the cattle in the foreground are Scotch, 


and there is little doubt that duplicates of 


this masterpiece are treasured by many a 
simple buyer on the Continent as a good 
specimen of modern Scotch art. 

A few years ago—in 1893, to be precise 
the Italian papers made a great outcry about 
a Raphael which had been smuggled out of 
the country to America. American experts 


who saw it declared that there was little 
doubt that it was really a Raphael—there 
could be no mistaking Raphael’s faces. ‘The 


wood upon which it was painted was old and 


worm-eaten ; it bore Raphael’s unmistak- 
able signature. It was not until an Italian 
critic saw it that it was pronounced an 


an eclectic compounded of 
Andrea del Sarto, Rubens, Botticelli, and 
Titian, with faces from Francesco Francia. 
Amidst the universal laughter in art circles 
Italy found her consolation. ‘There seems 
little doubt that many “art treasures” that 
cross the Atlantic are of equal value with 
this priceless Raphael, which is here given 
with some of its component paintings. 


impudent forgery 


BY SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 
Which supplies the left-hand figure of the forged Raphael. 
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It is said of a Chicago 
gentleman who purchased 
one spurious Raphael, in 
which the central figure was 
slavishly copied from a 
genuine Raphael at Munich, 
that he defended the re- 
semblance by saying : 

“Of course, of course, my 
dear sir—Raphael painted 
her from the same model as 
in the picture you mention. 
That accounts for the great 
likeness. But ” — trium- 
phantly—“if you will just 
look in the corner there, I 
guess you will see he painted 
mine first |” 

It only remains to be 
added that for this price- 
less Raphael the Chicagoan 
had paid the sum of five 
hundred dollars, or one 
hundred guineas. At first 
hand such a picture might 
be turned out of the 
Brussels or Siena ateliers 
for two . hundred francs, 
signature, cracked varnish, 
worm-holes and all. 
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BY VAN DYCK. 


“VIERGE AUX DONATEURS.” 


Which supplies the flying cherubs and the canopy of the 
forged Raphael. 
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HE was a strangely small, 
delicate woman, given to that 
gentle helplessness which in- 
stinctively appeals to man’s 
chivalry. Certainly her hus- 
band, Captain Kiveton, had 
never quite got over thinking that a breath 
might blow her away! She seemed to him 
like some wonderful flower fragile 
petals the rough hand of man hardly dare 
touch, and so he brought up their only child 
with the same nervous care for her, the same 
unselfish devotion. 

Enid took after her father. She inherited 
his bright, laughing eyes and curly brown 
hair, his straight, easy, athletic figure and 
indomitable courage. At nine years old she 
was a distinct personality in her own county, 
hunting untiringly with her father throughout 
the winter, and entering into every summer 
sport it was possible for a small girl to enjoy. 

Mrs. Kiveton looked on mildly at her 
husband's energy, and her child’s enthusiasm, 
with those wide blue eyes of hers that de- 
manded spontaneous sympathy, despite the 
fact that luxury, care, and unfailing thought- 
fulness made existence a bed of roses. 

She certainly sought no sympathy, for life 
absolutely contented her ; sorrow had sailed 
lightly over her head, she blossomed in sweet 
serenity, warmed by the sunshine of love. 
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Summer was on the earth, kissing the care- 
less clover and turning country gardens into 
paradises of perfume. The blackbird’s note 
had a joyful sound, and the “ brown, bright 
nightingale ” hid in the trees. 

Enid’s cup of happiness brimmed over, 
for holidays were marking time—holiday 
months of a thousand joys. She wondered 
grown-up people could ever look sad, escaped 
from the bondage of lesson books, free in a 
world filled with endless delights. 

“Father is playing polo this afternoon at 
Nassington,” she told her mother, with that 
breathless eagerness characteristic of her. 
“He says I may ride over on Billy and see 
the match. You'll drive there, won’t you, 
Mumsy, dear ?” 

Mrs. Kiveton looked down at the merry, 
sunburnt face. Enid’s jore de vivre matched the 
dancing sunbeams playing round the veranda, 
glistening upon purple clematis and opening 
shy rosebuds. Enid’s eyes had borrowed 
something of their sparkle—possibly they 
were sunbeams in disguise. 

“It is my ‘at-home’ day, so I must stay 
in,” answered Mrs. Kiveton. “It is too hct 
to do anything now, but I shall go for a stroll 
in the cool of the evening.” 

Enid considered a moment. 
seldom walked alone. 

“Then I will come back early,” said the 


Little Mums) 
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child, quickly ; “we will walk through the 
wood to the lake, for the white water-lilies 
are just out, and you must see them.” 

Enid would not have owned, even to her- 
self, that the promise to return early demanded 
any sacrifice. It came naturally to her, the 
habit of watching over Mrs. Kiveton. Her 
father’s early teaching bore fruit every hour 
of the day. Upon his example the small 
girl unconsciously moulded her character, 
quite unaware there was something unusual 
in the child studiously guarding the mother’s 
welfare. 

“Yes, it will be nice to have a little 
exercise when the sun is down,” said Mumsy, 
with her fascinating smile. She was looking 
more than ever like a china Arcadian 
shepherdess, in her soft gown of flowered 
muslin. 

Enid linked her arm round the white neck. 
She was glad Mumsy always sat under a 
parasol when there were no trees to shade 
her, because the pretty blue veins showed so 
sweetly under her skin, and it would. not have 
seemed right for Mumsy to be freckled. ° 

“T don’t think anyone will come to see 
you to-day,” said the wise childish voice. 
“ Everybody is going to Nassington.” 

Captain Kiveton caught the remark. He 
came from the direction of the stables, and 
paused to admire the pretty picture Mumsy 
and Enid made—an idyll of restful summer- 
time, their two young faces close together, 
little brown fingers clasping a slim artistic 
hand, hazel eyes gazing into calm blue 


depths. 

“Enid is right,” he said; “it’s to be a 
great afternoon. You had better come, 
Sylvia.” 


Mrs. Kiveton shook her head. 

Polo really bored her, though she never 
acknowledged this, and indulged the pleasant 
fallacy of martyred resignation to social duty. 
She watched the man and child ride away, 
with eyes that were full of a soft, excusable 
pride. It was good to have the whole 
devotion of those two happy open natures, to 
see their faces turning back, time after time, 
till they were out of sight, to catch a last 
glimpse of her waving handkerchief. 

Enid had ridden since she was old enough 
to hold the reins, and her chestnut curls 
flopped merrily up and down to Billy’s trot. 

The long, dusty road seemed short in such 
congenial company, for Enid and her father 
were fast friends, and the little girl found 
much to say, chatting with breezy, irrespon- 
sible humour. 


“T am not going to stay all the time,” she 
- 5 / ? 
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told him simply, as the smooth green ground 
came in sight, where already a number of 
riders were gathered. ‘“‘ Mumsy is alone, you 
see.” 

The words carried their own explanation, 
and brought a grateful smile to Captain 
Kiveton’s lips. 

“ Good girlie,” he said. “Go back as soon 
as you like; she will be glad of your 
company.” 

He had no fear of the child riding alone. 
He believed in independence for everyone 
but mumsy. 

As Enid arrived at the tent she recognised 
a number of friends, all of whom welcomed 
her in a manner which showed the child’s 
popularity. It was quite amusing to watch 
her face when the game commenced, and to 
hear her eager exclamations as the bright 
eyes followed every move. 

“Isn't Bertie playing well?” she said to 
an elderly gentleman who had drawn her 
into conversation. 

“ Who is Bertie ?” 

The question appeared natural enough, 
but evidently filled Enid with surprise. She 
had thought everyone at Nassington knew 
Bertie. 

“ He is a cousin of father’s,” she replied, 
“and I’m very fond of him. Of course, he 
and father are both playing for Nassington.” 

“The ground is in very bad condition,” 
declared the stranger. “I suppose the 
weather last week is accountable for that.” 

Enid listened with interest, for he had a 
way of speaking which riveted the attention, 
though his remarks proved quite ordinary. 

He had snow-white hair, but an agility of 
movement which contradicted age. His 
eyes were sharp and hawk-like. He held 
himself erect. 

Enid felt flattered at his notice, for, though 
she did not know his name, there was an 
air of distinction about him. He spoke as 
one accustomed to attention, and his smile 
was particularly pleasing. 

“Do you live at Nassington ?” asked Enid. 

“No, indeed! Your pleasant pastures are 
not for me. I am only a busy London 
toiler, taking a few days’ rest in the country.” 

His keen eyes followed the players as he 
spoke ; the ponies seemed making a dash for 
the tent, but Enid knew well enough they 
would not overstep the boundary. 

“Tsn’t it exciting?” she gasped, and 
pressed forward. 

To her surprise the unknown gentleman 
snatched her suddenly back, placing his hand 
over her eyes. She heard a little scream 
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from a woman next her, and then a general 
buzz of breathless conversation. 

“How did it happen? What a dreadful 
accident! ‘They say he is killed !” 

Enid knew at once who it was that lay so 
still on the cruel green playground as she 
wriggled free from the detaining grasp of the 
white-haired stranger. Her heart stood sud- 
denly still, all the surrounding scenery grew 
misty, and she turned cold from head to foot. 

“Tt’s father!” she cried, clutching her 
new-found friend by the arm, “and they are 
carrying him away.” 

She spoke frantically, her small lips white 
and quivering, while the rosy face grew 
haggard with an awful agony of fear. The 
whole world had become instantaneously a 
blank ; even the face of the sun was darkened ; 
she felt petrified—numb ! 

The elderly gentleman dropped her hand 
and hurried towards the group gathered 
round the injured man; but Enid, a swift 
runner, reached him first, pushing through 
the people. 

A moment later the little form bent over 
the white figure, a pitiful object of childish 
despair. 

“Father!” she whispered. 

No one drew her aside. Perhaps they 
knew too well all this child was to him. 
Faintly he opened his eyes and whispered in 
her ear. 

The words, 


“Oh, father!” 


so characteristic of the man, 
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brought sudden self-control to the distracted 
little girl. 

“Go home quickly and don’t let Mumsy 
know I’m hurt. Get her away. She must 
not see me brought back.” 

In his pain and weakness his first thought 
was for the shock to his wife. She mustn't 
see ; she must be saved anxiety. Enid would 
understand. 

A sudden, odd change came over the 
trembling figure in the small riding-habit. 
The air of passionate abandon with which 
she flung herself down beside her father gave 
place now to an unexpected reliance and self- 
command. 

Enid rose quickly to her feet. Choking 
back a sob and dashing the blinding tears 
from her eyes she turned resolutely away. 

Her great love for her father cried inwardly, 
for just a few minutes more, to kneel at his side, 
to kiss his damp forehead. But then there 
was littlke Mumsy—poor little Mumsy at home. 

Stifling her own feelings, keeping them 
under with a strength of purpose that is 
often strongest in the young, she mounted 
Billy and galloped away at breakneck speed 
down the dusty road. 

Desperately she urged him on—whispering 
in his ear. 

“We mustn’t. let her be frightened. Go 
quickly, Billy, dear, go quickly! He said she 
must not see him brought back—he thought 
of her when I had forgotten !” 


“ THE LITTLE FORM BENT OVER THE WHITE FIGURE, A PITIFUL OBJECT OF CHILDISH DESPAIR.” 
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Deep reproach for the momentary lapse 
made Enid eager to atone, and as she rode 
homewards the image went with her of a 
white, pain-stricken face. 

Sharp contrasts haunted her mind: the joy 
of the morning, the horror of the afternoon, 
the pleasant ride to Nassington, the frantic 
journey back, with terror and dread at her 
heels. Being an only child, she was old for 
her years, not in pursuits or manners, but in 
thought and soul. She was ready to carry 
the burden of her secret, the weight of 
sorrow, alone because he wished it, because 
Mumsy must be spared. There seemed no 
choice in the matter; her path lay clearly 
before her, the difficult path of self-forgetful- 
ness, the human Calvary of sacrifice. 

Steadfastly she set herself to do his 
bidding, crushing the wild desire to sob out 
what had happened in little Mumsy’s arms. 

At last she reached the quaint, creeper- 
covered house in its bright grounds. The 
very flowers seemed mocking Enid’s misery, 
as they flaunted their bright colours in the 
sun. 

Without a word she left Billy in the 
stables and ran to the drawing-room, which 
led from the veranda. There she found her 
mother, with one elderly lady, who never 
failed to call on Mrs. Kiveton’s “ day.” 


The sight of Miss Bates made Enid’s heart 
sink even lower. 

“ How dreadfully hot and dusty you look!” 
remarked “little Mumsy,” as the dishevelled 


figure appeared through the long French 
window. 

“Billy and I came very quickly,” said 
Enid, in breathless response. 

“Aren’t you going to say ‘How do you 
do?’ to me?” asked Miss Bates, reprovingly, 
holding out a large, lean hand, encased in 
black kid. 

; Enid grasped it with agitated fingers. 

“Come outside,” she urged ; “come into 
the veranda and look at the roses.” 

She’ pulled violently at Miss Bates’s arm, 
and something compelling in her manner 
made the visitor consent. 

Mrs. Kiveton did not follow ; was 
leisurely sipping her tea and nibbling a 
minute slice of chocolate cake. 

Enid’s small face worked with emotion as 
she looked up at Miss Bates. 

“ Please, please go away,” she whispered ; 
“there has been an accident and Mumsy 
isn’t to know. Father sent me back—oh, 
please go!” 

For a moment Miss Bates felt inclined to 
take offence, but the sudden glimpse of 


she 
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hidden misery that leapt to the child’s eyes 
made her change her opinion. 

Hastily she bade Mrs. Kiveton good-bye, 
declaring it was later than she had suppos2d, 
and casting a last curious glance at the 
apparently calm little girl, standing in a pro- 
tecting attitude by her pretty, fragile mother. 

“You came home much sooner than I 
expected ; you could hardly have seen any- 
thing of the match,” said Mrs. Kiveton, 
smoothing Enid’s tumbled curls. “ How 
was it going when you left ?” 

The child turned quickly away, afraid to 
meet the inquiring blue eyes which looked 
so innocently towards the dim hazel ones. 

“TI promised to come back early ; I—I 
don’t think I like polo !” 

By a supreme effort the words were spoken 
without a tremor; but fear and weakness 
made bitter foes, to be conquered only 
through strength of love—and power of 
resolution. 

“Oh, Enid, what heresy!” laughed Mrs. 
Kiveton ; and the faintest suspicion of a baby 
dimple showed itself on her delicate cheek. 

Enid snatched up a garden hat from the 
sofa and placed it unsteadily on “little 
Mumsy’s ” head. 

“Come and see the water-lilies,” said the 
child, in her old eager way, but now the 
eagerness was fraught with dread. 

“You are no good as a lady’s maid,” Mrs. 
Kiveton declared, adjusting the hat to its 
proper angle and glancing at her dainty form 
ina mirror. “It is rather early to go out.” 

“Everyone but Miss Bates was—was at 
the match,” stammered Enid, feverishly im- 
patient to lure the unsuspecting feet away to 
the wood. At any moment it might be too 
late to fulfil the mission with which she 
had been entrusted, and her anxiety at last 
prevailed. 

“You ave in a fuss to be off!” said Mrs. 
Kiveton ; “I wonder you never get tired, 
rushing about as you do! It’s lucky you 
take after your father. I am afraid I was 
born tired.” 

With sauntering steps the fragile little 
woman, with her wealth of pale hair and 
languid movements, passed through the 
garden to a shaded woodland walk, all un- 
aware that her small companion carried an 
unseen load of suffering and suspense. 

Seldom had Enid remembered her mother 
in better spirits, and she looked so ethereally 
beautiful as she wandered under the old 
trees that the child’s heart tightened at the 
thought that sooner or later she must learn 
the news, 
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What if father were taken from them 
snatched away in the prime of life? What 
if little Mumsy found herself alone ? 

Enid ran on ahead to hide her tears 
pretended to listen to a fairy story which 
Mrs. Kiveton had promised to tell her in 
the wood—she picked white water-lilies with 
quivering fingers. All the time those pic- 
turesque surroundings took the form of some 
horrible nightmare ; the poetry of the linger- 
ing day wedded to twilight shadows became 
grim and sinister, while Enid learnt the deep 
secret of smiles that cover sorrow, of laughter 
veiling tears. 

The strain grew almost unbearable, but the 
little woman in flowered muslin saw nothing 
amiss in the busy childish figure gathering 
ferns for her from mossy banks, and laughed 
at Enid’s efforts not to stumble over the 
riding-habit, hampering swift movement. 

“You should have changed,” Mrs. Kiveton 
said ; “there was plenty of time.” 

“Oh, yes—plenty of time.” 

Enid repeated the words mechanically, 
and some of the damp lilies slipped from her 
hands. Their clammy leaves made 
her think of the forehead she had 
so lately kissed—sobs were battling 
in her throat. 

“Oh, my poor lilies! You are 
not treating them very well,” said 
Mumsy’s voice in distress. 

Enid stopped to gather up the 
flowers ; every delay was surely of 
advantage. If they lingered—father 
must soon be home, and 
someone older and wiser 
than herself would be 
waiting to break the 
tidings gently. She per- 
suaded Mumsy to rest on 
a rustic seat, and there 
the fairy tale was con- 
cluded. 

“The knight,” said 
Mrs. Kiveton, taking up 
the thread of a rambling 
story, “never came home 
from the wars. His horse 
fell in one of the big 
charges and killed him.” 

Enid clasped a pair of 
protesting hands, and, 
springing to her feet, look- 
ed down upon Mumsy 
with horror on her face. 

** No, no ; the horse fell 
—but it didn’t kill him! 
It didn’t kill him !” 


she 
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She spoke distractedly ; the hazel eyes wore 
a wild expression. 

“My dear child, it’s only a story,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Kiveton, rising and laying a tender 
hand on Enid’s shoulder. “We can have 
any ending you like.” 

“ A good fairy came and mended his bones 
and made him well,” said Enid, vaguely 
realizing she had almost betrayed herself. 

“ Yes, the good fairy would be sure to do 
something of the kind,” Mumsy willingly 
admitted. 

They were retracing their steps leisurely to 
the little gate leading to the garden, and 
Enid fancied her heart-beats must resound 
through the still air. She felt sick and dizzy 
with suspense, for the mental torture of that 
quiet country walk had strained her nerves to 
their fullest tension. 

As they passed to the garden somebody 
waved cheerily from the veranda. 

“It’s Bertie!” gasped Enid, running 
towards a tall man, who advanced with a 
reassuring smile. His eyes passed over 
Enid to Sylvia, who also hurried forward. 
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“SHE PERSUADED MUMSY TO REST ON A RUSTIC SEAT, AND THERE THE FAIRY TALE 


WAS CONCLUDED, 
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“Dick has had a little spill—don’t be 
frightened,” he said. “We should all have 
been in a bit of a fuss if that local alarmist, 
Dr. Headley, had not been assisted by a very 
able stranger, who happened, fortunately, to 
be at the match—the great Dr. Wood, the 
bone-specialist, from Harley Street. He 
laughed away Headley’s fears, and is with 
Dick now upstairs, talking horses, I believe ! 
There’s a precious amount of chat and chaff 
going on for a sick room—Wood is a 
thoroughly good fellow !” 

Sylvia did not wait to hear more; in a 
moment all her languor slipped from her like 
a mantle. She passed Bertie in a flash and 
sped upstairs with light feet, swifter if 
possible than Enid’s. 

Bertie and the child watched her from the 
hall, then the little figure in the riding-habit 
turned to the tall young man. 

“Ts it true ?” she asked. 

“Yes. He will be all right; Dr. Wood 
said so.” 

Enid caugtit at the high carved back of an 
old oak settee. For a moment she stood 
there steadying herself, with throbbing pulses 
and aching head, as if to re- 
cover strength from the long, 
painful strain. But the tension 
had been too great, and since 
little Mumsy was safely away 
Enid sank on the hard oak 
seat, and curling herself up in 
a corner burst into a flood of 
tears. 

Bertie looked uncomfortable. 
He pulled at a very big mous- 
tache and walked to the open 
door, standing a few moments 
on the step, as if engrossed by 
the sunset. Then he strode 
back and bent over the weep- 
ing child. 

“Dick said when we got in 
and found the place empty 
you'd been a little brick,” he 
told her. “You kept up 
while the worst might have 
happened. Isn’t it rather 
foolish to cry now sl 

He stroked her curls with 
kindly fingers, and the sym- 
pathetic touch of his hand 
soothed Enid’s sobbing. 
She rolled a damp tiny 
handkerchief into a_ ball 
and mopped her long 
lashes. 


“What was the doctor 









like?” she asked, still keeping her head 
turned away. 

“He had white hair, keen eyes, and a 
most infectious smile. He asked after you. 
His presence was certainly providential !” 

Enid thought of the good fairy, and her 
heart gave a great bound. 

“ You must show him a cheerful face and 
thank him when he comes down,” continued 
Bertie, whose horse had been brought to the 
door. ‘ Good-bye for the present, old lady. 
I shall come back after dinner to see how 
Dick gets on. He is lucky to be in Wood’s 
hands ; I feel quite happy about him now.” 

Enid stood up on a settee, which brought 
her face on a level with Bertie’s. With an 
effort she winked back her tears and smiled. 

“Good-bye,” she said, putting her arms 
round his neck and kissing him. | “ Please 
don’t ever tell poor little Mumsy I knew !” 

Bertie promised, and to this day little 
Mumsy declares it was really a merciful thing 
for Enid that she left just before Dick’s acci- 
dent occurred. Dick retains discreet silence, 
but he has said that to Enid which her grateful 
child’s heart can never forget—words to be 
stored for always in 
the treasure-house 
of memory, locked 
with the golden 
key of a great un- 
selfish devotion. 





“* BERTIE LOOKED UNCOMFORTABLE.” 





The Secret of the Great Handcuff Trick. 


HERE 


REVEALED FOR 


THE FIRST TIME. 


Photographs by George Newnes, Ltd. 


OR a man fettered with hand- 

cuffs, leg-irons, and chains to 

free himself in less time than 

it has taken to fasten him has 

long been so mystifying a per- 

formance that many people 

have acquired the impression that it bordered 
on the supernatural. The secret is, how- 
ever, like many of the best tricks ever 
invented, in reality a surprisingly simple one. 
In the first place, it must be remembered 
that handcuffs such as are used by Scotland 


1.——-THE PERFORMER FASTENED WITH SIX PAIRS OF HANDCUFFS. 


Yard are constructed with spring-locks, 
which are fastened or released by means 
of a key, or some article which answers 
the same purpose, which pulls back the 
spring. Without the aid of such a key 
it is impossible for any human being to 
free himself from the regulation handcuffs 
employed by the police. And herein lies 
the whole secret—the performer Aas a key, 
or rather several keys. All his ingenuity is 
exercised in concealing these about his 
person, or inside the cabinet to which he 
retires to release himself after being, to all 
appearance, helplessly secured. 

Some of these keys are concealed in the 
framework of the cabinet, which is generally 
constructed of piping, having additional 
pieces which appear to be essential portions 
of the framework, but which in reality are 











2.—THE HANDKERCHIEF AND KEY DRAWN FROM THE 
WAISTCOAT, 


only intended to hold the keys. Other keys 
the performer keeps disposed about his 


person in sundry small pockets especially 
made for the purpose, and so arranged 


that he is able to place his hand upon 
some one or other of them in whatever 
position he may be. The best places for 
concealment are—first, a pocket between 
the knees, to permit the key to be reached 











3-—UNLOCKING THE HANDCUFFS WITH THE KEY. 
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the top of the waistcoat, or wherever it may 
be found convenient. 

Let us now turn to the photographs, 
which have been especially taken for this 
article, and which render the whole proceed- 
Fig. 1 the performer is 


ing very clear. In 
In such 


fastened with six pairs of handcuffs. 
a position it seems impossible that he can free 
himself ; but by putting his hands over his 
head and down his coat-collar he has caught 
the end of a silk handkerchief thrust into the 
breast of his waistcoat, 
to which a key is 
attached. Fig. 2 shows 
the handkerchief and 
key drawn to the front ; 
while Fig. 3 shows the 
key inserted in the lock. 

Fig. 4 shows the 
method employed when 
the position is such that 
it is impossible, owing 
to the awkwardness of 
the attitude, to pull the 
lock back. A piece of 
violin string is made 








4-——METHOD OF USING THE KEY WHEN OUT OF REACH OF THE FINGERS, 


when the performer is fastened in a crouched 
position ; secondly, a pocket about six inches 
up inside the leg of the trousers ; thirdly, a 
key carried in the hip-pocket of the trousers, 
for use when pinioned with the arms behind 
the back ; and, finally, a small pocket inside 








into a loop and kept in- 
side the cabinet. When 
it is impossible to draw the key, and with it the 
lock-spring, with the fingers, the loop is put 
over the key, the heel of the boot placed in 
the other end of the loop, and the lock is then 
easily drawn back. After one pair has been 
opened the others follow as a matter of course. 








5 AND O-—ANOTHER POSITION, THE KEY BEING OBTAINED FROM THE WAISTCOAT. 
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Figs. 5 and 6 show another position, the 
key this time being obtained from the waist- 
coat. Fig. 7 shows one of the most 
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the handcuffs hiding the sound of the falling 
key. His next movement is to free his hands 
from his feet, which he does in the manner 
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fr MFFICULT POSITIONS—THE PERFORMER IS DRAWING OUT THE HANDKERCHIEF WITH HIS TONGUE. 


difficult positions in which it is possible to 
be plac ed. Ihe silk handkerchief shown is 
just peeping from the waistcoat, and is 
brought out by the aid of the tongue, it being 
possible to draw out a good silk by licking it. 


already described... The key for this position 
can also be obtained from the leg of the 

trousers. 
Fig. 10 shows the implements of torture 
and the condition of the performer’s wrists 
after an exhibi 
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8.—THE HANDKERCHIEF AND KEY DRA 


tion. The special 
keys are split with 
a saw about half 
an inch down, to 
allow for variation 
in the sizes of 
various locks (Fig. 
11). It should be 
understood that 
an expert, when 
about to give a per 
formance, inquires 
what position it is 
intended to place 
him in.. He then 





WN OUT. 





In Fig. 8 the per- [iT 
former has rolled | er aay S sy 
over and obtained “+ Wh 
a good hold of the 
handkerchief, 
which, by a quick 
jerk of the head, 
he throws over his 
back, and eventu 
ally gets hold of it 
with his hands, as 
shown in Fig. 9. 
If the key falls to 
the floor he rolls 
over and pi ks it 








up, the rattle of }—THE HANDKERCHIEF THROWN OVER THE BACK AND THE KEY CAUGHT BY THE HAND. 





THE SECRET OF THE GREAT HANDCUFF TRICK. 


10.— THE PERFORMER AND HIS IMPLEMENTS-—SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE 


WRISTS AFTER AN EXHIBITION. 


causes, as an introduction, a few pairs of his 
own handcuffs to be placed on his wrists, 
and while freeing himself from these in his 
cabinet he arranges his keys to suit the posi- 
tion in which he will next be placed. Other 
implements besides keys are also used: a 
piece of bent wire is often quite sufficient. 
Most experts are also conjurers, and 
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securely unless he himself understands the 
secret of the method of escape, and even 
then he may not be successful. On one 
occasion a performer underwent a severe test 
by a person who understood the secret, and 
therefore did not use any keys whatever, but 
by a very ingenious method overcame the 
efforts of the gentleman 
in question to fasten 
him. He obtained some 
very small gold-filled wire 
and made it into the form 
of a wire ring, which was 
partly covered by a broad 
gold one, to which the 
wire ring was attached. 
Thus prepared he under- 
went the test, unwrapping 
the wire ring when in the 
cabinet. Needless to 
state, in a very short time 
he was free. 
Handcuffs are 
times brought to fetter 
the performer with the 
locks plugged or other- 
wise tampered with. But 
it is the performer’s own 
fault if he is trapped. It 
is a very easy matter to 
tamper with the locks—a 
few lead pellets dropped 
down the barrel will effectually prevent the 
lock from being drawn. This method has 
often been attempted, but not successfully. 
Now that the methods have been explained 
and illustrated, it will be very easily per- 
ceived that there is nothing supernatural 
about the secret of handcuff manipulation. 





some- 





“palm” the key, especially in the 
case of a nude test, when they are 
stripped and locked up in a cell ; or 
they make use of a concealing key, 
which is made telescopic, the handle 
being constructed to. close down the 
side of the key, and the whole being 
fixed under the toes by a piece of 
shoemaker’s wax and detached when 
inside the cell. 

Although, when the secret is ex- 
plained, it seems very easy to accom- 
plish, it must be understood-that it 
is necessary for a -successful _per- 
former to possess very hard, strong 
wrists and abundance of finger 
strength, and to be a man of some 
resource. It is almost impossible 
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for any person to fasten an expert 
Vol. xxvi.—27. 


II.—VARIOUS KINDS OF KEYS. 
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AWYER QUINCE, so called 
by his neighbours in Little 
Haven from his readiness at 
all times to place at their dis- 
posal the legal lore he had 
acquired from a few old books 
while following his useful occupation of 
making boots, sat in a kind of wooden hutch 
at the side of his cottage plying his trade. 
The London coach had gone by in a cloud 
of dust some three hours before, and since 
then the wide village street had slumbered 
almost undisturbed in the sunshine. 

Heavy footsteps and the sound of voices 
raised in dispute caused him to look up 
from his work. Mr. Rose, of Holly Farm, 
Hogg, the miller, and one or two neighbours 
of lesser degree appeared to be in earnest 
debate over some point of unusual difficulty. 

Lawyer Quince took a pinch of snuff and 
bent to his work again. Mr. Rose was one 
of the very few who openly questioned his 
legal knowledge, and his gibes concerning it 
were only too frequent. Moreover, he had 
a taste for practical joking, which to a grave 
man was sometimes offensive. 

“Well, here he be,” said Mr. Hogg to the 
farmer, as the group halted in front of the 
hutch. “Now ask Lawyer Quince and see 
whether I ain’t told you true. I’m willing to 
bide by what he says.” 

Copyright, 1903, by W. W. 











Mr. Quince put down his hammer and, 
brushing a little snuff from his coat, leaned 
back in his chair and eyed them with grave 
confidence. 

“It’s like this,” said the farmer. “ Young 
Pascoe has been hanging round after my gir! 
Celia, though I told her she wasn’t to have 
nothing to do with him. Half an hour 
ago I was going to put my pony in its 
stable when I see a young man sitting there 
waiting.” 

“Well?” said Mr. Quince, after a pause. 

“He’s there yet,” said the farmer. “I 
locked him in, and Hogg here says that I’ve 
got the right to keep him locked up there as 
long asI like. I say it’s agin the law, but 
Hogg he says no. I say his folks would 
come and try to break open my stable, but 
Hogg says if they do I can have the law of 
‘em for damaging my property.” 

“*So you can,” interposed Mr. Hogg, firmly. 
“You see whether Lawyer Quince don’t say 
I’m right.” 

Mr. Quince frowned, and in order to think 
more deeply closed his eyes. ‘Taking advan 
tage of this three of his auditors, with 
remarkable unanimity, each closed one. 

“It’s your stable,” said Mr. Quince, open- 
ing his eyes and speaking with great delibera- 
tion, “and you have a right to lock it up 
when you like.” 


Jacobs, in the United States ot America. 
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“There you are,” said Mr Hogg; “what 
did I tell you?” 

“If anybody’s there that’s got no business 
there, that’s his look-out,” continued Mr. 
Quince. “You didn’t induce him to go 
in ?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied the farmer. 

“T told him he can keep him there as long 
as he likes,” said the jubilant Mr. Hogg, 
“and pass him in bread and water through 
the winder ; it’s got bars to it.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Quince, nodding, “he 
can do that. As for his folks knocking the 
place about, if you like to tie up one or two 
of them nasty, savage dogs of yours to the 
stable, well, it’s your stable, and you can 
fasten your dogs to it if you like. And 
you’ve generally got a man about the yard.” 

Mr. Hogg smacked his thigh in ecstasy. 

“‘ But———” began the farmer. 

“That’s the law,” said the autocratic Mr. 
Quince, sharply. “O’ course, if you think 
you know more about it than I do, I’ve 
nothing more to say.” 

“T don’t want to do nothing I could get 
into trouble for,” murmured Mr. Rose. 

“You can’t get into trouble by doing as I 
tell you,” said the shoemaker, impatiently. 
“ However, to be quite on the safe side, if I 
was in your place I should lose the key.” 

“ Lose the key?” said the farmer, blankly. 


“Lose the key,” repeated the shoemaker, 
his eyes watering with intense appreciation of 


his own resourcefulness. “ You can find it 
any time you want to, you know. Keep 
him there till he promises to give up your 
daughter, and tell him that as soon as he 
does you'll have a hunt for the key.” 

Mr. Rose regarded him with what the 
shoemaker easily understood to be speech- 
less admiration. 

“T—I’m glad I came to you,” said the 
farmer, at last. 

“Vou’re welcome,” said the shoemaker, 
loftily. “I’m always ready to give advice to 
them as require it.” 

“And good advice it is,” said the smiling 
Mr. Hogg. “Why don’t you behave your- 
self, Joe Garnham ?” he demanded, turning 
fiercely on a listener. 

Mr. Garnham, whose eyes were watering 
with emotion, attempted to explain, but, 
becoming hysterical, thrust a huge red hand- 
kerchief to‘his mouth and was led away by 
a friend. Mr. Quince regarded his departure 
with mild disdain. 

“Little things please little minds,” 
remarked. 

“So they do,” said Mr. Hogg. 


he 


“T never 
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thought——- What’s the matter with you, 
George Askew ?” 

Mr. Askew, turning his back on him, threw 
up his hands with a helpless gesture and 
followed in the wake of Mr. Garnham. Mr. 
Hogg appeared to be about to apologize, and 
then suddenly altering his mind made a hasty 
and unceremonious exit, accompanied by the 
farmer. 

Mr. Quince raised his eyebrows and then, 
after a long and meditative pinch of snuff, 
resumed his work. The sun went down and 
the light faded slowly ; distant voices sounded 
close on the still evening air, snatches of 
hoarse laughter jarred upon his ears. It was 
clear that the story of the imprisoned swain 
was giving pleasure to Little Haven. 

He rose at last from his chair and, stretch- 
ing his long, gaunt frame, removed his leather 
apron, and after a wash at the pump went 
into the house. Supper was laid, and he 
gazed with approval on the home-made 
sausage-rolls, the piece of cold pork, and the 
cheese which awaited his onslaught. 

“We won't wait for Ned,” said Mrs. 
Quince, as she brought in a jug of ale and 
placed it by her husband’s elbow. 

Mr. Quince nodded and filled his glass. 

“You've been giving more advice, I hear,” 
said Mrs. Quince. 

Her husband, who was very busy, nodded 
again. 

“Tt wouldn’t make no difference to young 
Pascoe’s chance, anyway,” said Mrs. Quince, 
thoughtfully. 

Mr. Quince continued 
“Why?” he inquired, at last. 

His wife smiled and tossed her head. 

“Young Pascoe’s no chance against our 
Ned,” she said, swelling with maternal pride. 

“ Eh?” said the shoemaker, laying down 
his knife and fork. ‘ Our Ned?” 

“They are as fond of each other as they 
can be,” said Mrs. Quince, “though I don’t 
suppose Farmer Rose’ll care for it ; not but 
what our Ned’s as good as he is.” 

“Is Ned up there now?” demanded the 
shoemaker, turning pale, as the mirthful face 
of Mr. Garnham suddenly occurred to him. 

“ Sure to be,” tittered his wife. “ And to 
think o’ poor young Pascoe shut up in that 
there stable while he’s courting Celia!” 

Mr. Quince took up his knife and fork 
again, but his appetite had gone. Whoever 
might be paying attention to Miss Rose at 
that. moment he felt quite certain that it was 
not Mr. Ned Quince, and he trembled with 
anger as he saw the absurd situation into 
which the humorous Mr. Rose had led him. 


his labours. 
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For years Little Haven had accepted his 
decisions as final and boasted of his sharp- 
ness to neighbouring hamlets, and many a 
cottager had brought his boots to be mended 
a whole week before their time for the sake 
of an interview. 

He moved his chair from the table and 
smoked a pipe. Then he rose and, putting a 
couple of formidable law-books under his 
arm, walked slowly down the road in the 
direction of Holly Farm. 

The road was very quiet and the White 
Swan, usually full at this hour, was almost 
deserted, but if any doubts as to the identity 
of the prisoner lingered in his mind they 
were speedily dissipated by the behaviour of 
the few customers who crowded 
to the door to see him pass. 

A hum of voices 
fell on his ear as 
he approached the 
farm; half the 
male and a goodly 
proportion of the 
female population 
Little Haven 
were leaning on 
the fence or stand 
ing in little knots 
in the road, while 
a few of higher 
social status stood 
in the farm - yard 
itself. 

“Come down 
to have a look 
the prisoner?” in 
quired the farmer, 
who was standing 
surrounded by a little group of 
admirers. . 

“T came down to see you about 
that advice I gave you this after 
noon,” said Mr. Quince. 

“Ah!” said the other. 

‘I was busy when you came,” 
Mr. Quince, in a voice of easy unconcern, 
“and I gave you advice from memory. 
Looking up the subject after you’d gone I 
found that I was wrong.” 

“You don’t say so?” said the farmer, un 
easily. “If I’ve done wrong I’m only doing 
what you told me I could do.” 

“Mistakes will happen with the best of 
us,” said the shoemaker, loudly, for the 
benefit of one or two murmurers. “I’ve 
known a man to marry a woman for her 
money before now and find out afterwards 
that she hadn’t got any.” 


of 


continued 
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One unit of the group detached itself and 
wandered listlessly towards the gate. 

“ Well, I hope I ain’t done nothing wrong,” 
said Mr. Rose, anxiously. “You gave me 
the advice ; there’s men here as can prove it. 
I don’t want to do nothing agin the law. 
What had I better do?” 

“Well, if I was you,” Mr. Quince, 
concealing his satisfaction with difficulty, “I 
should let him out at once and beg his 
pardon, and say you hope he'll do nothing 
about it. I'll put in a word for you if you 
like with old Pascoe.” 


said 
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DOWN TO HAVE A LOOK AT THE PRISONER?’ INQUIRED 


THE FARMER, 


Mr. Rose coughed and eyed him queerly. 


“You're a Briton,” he said, warmly. “I'll 
go and let him out at once.” 

He strode off to the stable, despite the 
protests of Mr. Hogg, and, standing by the 
door, appeared to be deep in thought ; then 
he came back slowly, feeling in his pockets 
as he walked. 

“ William,” he said, turning towards Mr. 
Hogg, “I s’pose you didn’t happen to notice 
where I put that there key ?” 

“ That I didn’t,” said Mr. 
clearing suddenly. 

“T had it in my hand not 


Hogg, his face 


half an hour 
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ago,” said the agitated Mr. Rose, thrusting 
one hand into his pocket and groping. “It 
can’t be far.” 

Mr. Quince attempted to speak, and, fail- 
ing, blew his nose violently. 

““My memory ain’t what it used to be,” 
said the farmer. ‘“ Howsomever, I dare say 
as it’ll turn up in a day or two.” 

“ You—you’d better force the door,” 
suggested Mr. Quince, struggling to preserve 
an air of judicial calm. 

“No, no,” said Mr. Rose; “I ain’t going 
to damage my property like that. I can 
lock my stable-door and unlock it when I 
like; if people get in there as have no 
business there, that’s their look-out.” 

“That’s law,” said Mr. Hogg; “I'll eat 
my hat if it ain’t.” 

“Do you mean to tell me you've really 
lost the key?” demanded Mr. Quince, 
eyeing the farmer sternly. 

“Seems like it,” said Mr. Rose. ‘“ How- 
ever, he won’t come to no hurt. I'll put in 
some bread and water for him, same as you 
advised me to.” 

Mr. Quince mastered his wrath by an 
effort, and with no sign of discomposure 
moved away without making any reference to 
the identity of the unfortunate in the stable. 

“Good-night,” said the farmer, “ and 


thank you for coming and giving me the 


It ain’t everybody that ’ud ha’ 
hadn’t lost that 


fresh advice. 
taken the trouble. If I 
there key 2g 

The shoemaker scowled, and with the two 
fat books under his arm _ passed the listening 
neighbours with the air of a thoughtful man 
out for an evening stroll. Once inside his 
house, however, his manner changed, the 
attitude of Mrs. Quince demanding, at any 
rate, a show of concern. 

“It’s no good talking,” he said at last. 
“Ned shouldn’t have gone there, and as for 
going to law about it, I sha’n’t do any such 
thing ; I should never hear the end of it. I 
shall just go on as usual, as if nothing had 
happened, and when Rose is tired of keep- 
ing him there he must let him out. I'll 
bide my time.” 

Mrs. Quince subsided into vague mutter- 
ings as to what she would do if she were a 
man, coupled with sundry aspersions upon 
the character, looks, and family connections 
of Farmer Rose, which somewhat consoled 
her for being what she was. 

“He has always made jokes about your 
advice,” she said at length, “and now every- 
body’ll think he’s right. I sha’n’t be able to 
look anybody in the face. I should have 
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seen through it at once if it had been me. 
I’m going down to give him a bit o’ my 
mind.” 

“You stay where you are,” said Mr. 
Quince, sharply, “and, mind, you are not to 
talk about it to anybody. Farmer Rose 
‘ud like nothing better than to see us upset 
about it. I ain’t done with him yet. You 
wait.” 

Mrs. Quince, having no option, waited, 
but nothing happened. The following day 
found Ned Quince still a prisoner, and, 
considering the circumstances, remarkably 
cheerful. He declined point-blank to re- 
nounce his preposterous attentions, and said 
that, living on the premises, he felt half like 
a son-in-law already. He also complimented 
the farmer upon the quality of his bread. 

The next morning found him still un- 
subdued, and, under interrogation from the 
farmer, he admitted that he liked it, and 
said that the feeling of being at home was 
growing upon him. 

“If you’re satisfied, I am,” said Mr. Rose, 
grimly. “I'll keep you here till you promise ; 
mind that.” 

“It’s a nobleman’s life,” said Ned, peeping 
through the window, “and I[’m_ beginning 
to like you as much as my real father.” 

“T don’t want none o’ your impudence,” 
said the farmer, reddening. 

“You'll like me better when you’ve had 
me here a little longer,” said Ned ; “I shall 
grow on you. Why not be reasonable and 
make up your mind to it? Celia and I 
have.” 

“I’m going to send Celia away on Satur- 
day,” said Mr. Rose ; “ make yourself happy 
and comfortable in there till then. If you'd 
like another crust o’ bread or an extra half 
pint o’ water you’ve only got to mention it. 
When she’s gone I'll have a hunt for that 
key, so as you can go back to your father 
and help him to understand his law-books 
better.” 

He strode off with the air of a conqueror, 
and having occasion to go to the village 
looked in at the shoemaker’s window as he 
passed and smiled broadly. For years Little 
Haven had regarded Mr. Quince with awe, 
as being far too dangerous a man for the lay 
mind to tamper with, and at one stroke the 
farmer had revealed the hollowness of his 
pretensions. Only that morning the wife of 
a labourer had called and asked him to 
hurry the mending of a pair of boots. She 
was a voluble woman, and having overcome 
her preliminary nervousness more than hinted 
that if he gave less time to the law and more 
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*** NONE O° YOUR IMPUDENCE,’ SAID THE FAKMEPR. 


to his trade it would be better for himself 
and everybody else. 

Miss Rose accepted her lot in a spirit of 
dutiful resignation, and on Saturday morn 
ing, after her father’s admonition not to 
forget that the coach left the White Swan 
at two sharp, set off to pay a few farewell 
visits. By half-past twelve she had finished, 
and Lawyer Quince becoming conscious of a 
shadow on his work looked up to see her 
standing before the window. He replied to 
a bewitching smile with a short nod and 
became intent upon his work again. 

For a short time Celia lingered, then to his 
astonishment she opened the gate and walked 
past the side of the house into the garden. 
With growing astonishment he observed her 
enter his tool-shed and close the door behind 
her. 

For ten minutes he worked on and then, 
curiosity getting the better of him, he walked 
slowly to the tool-shed and, opening the door 
a little way, peeped in. It was a small shed, 
crowded with agricultural implements. The 


floor was occupied by an upturned wheel-: 


barrow, and sitting on the barrow, with her soft 
cheek leaning against the wall, was Miss Rose 
fast asleep. Mr. Quince coughed several 
times, each cough being louder than the last, 
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and then, treading softly, was about to 
return to the workshop when the girl 
stirred and muttered in her 
sleep. At first she was un- 
intelligible, then he distinctly 
caught the words “idiot” and 

“ blockhead.” 

“She’s dreaming of some- 
body,” said Mr. Quince to 
himself with conviction. 

| “Wonder who it is?” 

“Can’t see—a thing—under 
—his—nose,” murmured the 
fair sleeper. 

“Ceha!” said Mr. Quince, 
sharply. “Celia!” 

He took a hoe from the 
wall and prodded her gently 
with the handle. A singularly 
vicious expression marred the 
soft features, but that was all. 

“ Ce-lia!” said the shoe- 
maker, who feared sunstroke. 
“ CE-LIA !!” 

“Fancy if he—had—a 
moment’s common sense,” murmured 
Celia, drowsily, “and locked — the 

door.” 

Lawyer Quince dropped the hoe 
with a clatter and stood regarding her 
open-mouthed. He was a careful man with 
his property, and the stout door boasted a 
good lock. He sped to the house on tip-toe, 
and taking the key from its nail on the 
kitchen-dresser returned to the shed, and 
after another puzzled glance at the sleeping 
girl locked her in. 

For half an hour he sat in silent enjoy- 
ment of the situation—enjoyment which 
would have been increased if he could have 
seen Mr. Rose standing at the gate of Holly 
Farm, casting anxious glances up and down 
the road. Celia’s luggage had gone down to 
the White Swan, and an excellent cold 
luncheon was awaiting her attention in the 
living-room. 

Half-past one came and no Celia, and five 
minutes later two farm labourers and a boy 
lumbered off in different directions in search 
of the missing girl, with instructions that she 
was to go straight to the White Swan to meet 
the coach. The farmer himself walked down 
to the inn, turning over in his mind a heated 
lecture composed for the occasion, but the 
coach came and, after a cheerful bustle and 
the consumption of sundry mugs of beer, 
sped on its way again. 

He returned home in silent consternation, 
seeking in vain for a satisfactory explanation 
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of the mystery. For a robust young woman 
to disappear in broad daylight and leave no 
trace behind her was extraordinary. Then 
a sudden sinking sensation in the region 
of the waistcoat and an idea occurred 
simultaneously. 

He walked down to the village again, the 
idea growing steadily all the way. Lawyer 
Quince was hard at work, as usual, as he 
passed. He went by the window three times 
and gazed wistfully at the cottage. Coming 
to the conclusion at last that two heads were 
better than one in such a business, he walked 
on to the mill and sought Mr. Hogg. 

“That’s what it is,” said the miller, as 
he breathed his suspicions. “I thought all 
along as how Lawyer Quince would have the 











“1 THOUGHT ALL ALONG AS HOW LAWYER QUINCE 
WOULD HAVE THE LAUGH OF YOU 
laugh of you. He’s wonderful deep. Now, 


et’s go to work cautious like. Try and look 
is if nothing had happened.” 

Mr. Rose tried. 

“Try agin,” said the miller, with some 
everity. ‘Get the red out o’ your face and 
let your back and don’t look as 
though you're going to bite somebody.” 

Mr. Rose swallowed an angry retort, and 


eyes go 
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with an attempt at careless ease sauntered up 
the road with the miller to the shoemaker’s. 
Lawyer Quince was still busy, and looked up 
inquiringly as they passed. before him. 

“T s’pose,” said the diplomatic Mr. Hogg, 
who was well acquainted with his neighbour’s 
tidy and methodical habits—‘I s’pose you 
couldn’t lend me your barrow for half an 
hour? The wheel’s off mine.” 

Mr. Quince hesitated, and then favoured 
him with a glance intended to remind him of 
his scurvy behaviour three days before. 

“You can have it,” ke said at last, rising. 

Mr. Hogg pinched his friend in his excite- 
ment, and both watched Mr. Quince with 
bated breath as he took long, slow strides 
towards the tool-shed. He tried the door 
and then went into the house, and even 
before his reappearance both gentlemen 
knew only too well what was about to happen. 
Red was all too poor a word to apply to Mr. 
Rose’s countenance as the shoemaker came 

towards them, feeling in his waistcoat- 

pocket with hooked finger and thumb, 

while Mr. Hogg’s expressive features 

were twisted into an appearance of 
rosy appreciation. 

“ Did you want the 
barrow very particu- 
lar?” inquired the 
shoemaker, in a 

) regretful voice. 

“ Very partikler,” 
said Mr. Hogg. 

Mr. Quince went 
through the perform- 
ance of feeling in all 
his pockets, and then 
stood meditatively 
rubbing his chin. 

“The door’s 
locked,” he said, 
slowly, “and what 
I’ve done with that 
there key ~ 

“You open that 

door,” vociferated Mr. Rose, “else I'll break 
it in. You’ve got my daughter in that shed 
and I’m going to have her out.” 

“Your daughter?” said Mr. Quince, with 
an air of faint surprise. ‘“ What should she 
be doing in my shed ?” 

“You let her out,” 
trying to push past him. 

“Don’t trespass on my premises,” said 
Lawyer Quince, interposing his long, gaunt 
frame. “ If you want that door opened you'll 
have to wait till my boy Ned comes home. I 
expect he knows where to find the key.” 
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stormed 
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Mr. Rose’s hands fell limply by his side 
and his tongue, turning prudish, refused its 
office. He turned and stared at Mr. Hogg 
in silent consternation. 

“Never knew him to be beaten yet,” 
said that admiring weather-cock. 

““Ned’s been away three days,” said the 
shoemaker, “ but I expect him home soon.” 

Mr. Rose made a strange noise in his 
throat and then, accepting his defeat, set off 
at a rapid pace in the direction of home. 
In a marvellously short space of time, con- 
sidering his age and figure, he was seen 
returning with Ned Quince, flushed and 
dishevelled, walking by his side. 

“Here he is,” said the farmer. 
where’s that key ?” 

Lawyer Quince took his son by the arm 
and led him into the house, from whence 
they almost immediately emerged with Ned 
waving the key. 

“T thought it wasn’t far,” said the sapient 
Mr. Hogg. 

Ned put the key in the lock and flinging 
the door open revealed Celia Rose, blinking 
and confused in the sudden sunshine. She 
drew back as she saw her father and began 
to cry with considerable fervour. 

“How did 
you get in that 
shed, miss?” 
demanded her 
parent, stamp- 
ing. 

Miss 
trembled. 

“T—I went 
there,” she 
sobbed. “I 
didn’t want to 
go away.” 

* Well, you'd 
better Stay 
there,” shouted 
the over- 
wrought Mr. 
Rose. “I’ve 
done with you. 
A girl that ‘ud 
turn against her 
own father I 
I : 

He drove his 
right fist into 
his left palm 
and stamped 
out into the 
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road. Lawyer: Quince-and Mr. Hogg, after 
a moment’s_hesitation, followéd. 

“The laugh’s agin you, farmer,” said the 
latter gentleman, taking his arm. 

Mr. Rose shook him off. 

“Better make the best of it,” continued 
the peacemaker. 

“ She’s a girl to be proud of,” said Lawyer 
Quince, keeping pace with the farmer on the 
other side. ‘“She’s got a head that’s worth 
yours and mine put together, with Hogg’s 
thrown in as a little make-weight like.” 

“ And here’s the White Swan,” said Mr. 
Hogg, who had a hazy idea of a compliment, 
“and all of us as dry asa bone. Why not 
all go in and have a glass to shut folks’ 
mouths ?” 

“ And cry quits,” said the shoemaker. 

“And let bygones be bygones,” said Mr. 
Hogg, taking the farmer’s arm again. 

Mr. Rose stopped and shook ‘his head ob- 
stinately, and then, under the skilful pilotage 
of Mr. Hogg, was steered in the direction of 
the hospitable doors of the White Swan. He 
made a last bid for liberty on the step and 
then disappeared inside. 

Lawyer Quince brought 
up the rear. 


“* HOW DID YOU GET IN THAT SHED?’ DEMANDED HER PARENT.” 
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Some Wonders from the West. 


LVIII.—TRICK 

of the favourite 
the clever photographer is 
a multiplication of a person’s 
portrait in a_ single photo- 
graph. Frequently a sitter has 
been shown in four or five 
poses in the same print. It remained, however, 
for a South American photographer—Sejor 
Valerio Vieira, of San Paulo, Brazil—to carry 
this illusion to the most remarkable extent. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


tricks of 


EXTRAORDINARY. 


keys ; while around it, playing the flute, the 
violin, the ’cello, and wielding the conductor’s 
baton, he is a whole concert troupe rolled 
into one. Nor is this all. He forms his 
own auditors, in various attitudes, each dis- 
tinct, apparently, though there are six dupli- 
cations in the group. He appears in each of 
the portraits on the wall and in the bust 
upon the cabinet. 

In another picture he has grouped himself 


IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH THE SAME FIGURE IS REPEATED THIRTY TIMES, 


So cleverly are the various poses arranged 
that in one case he is talking to a large 
audience composed of himself, and in 
another enjoying music made 
upon various instruments. 

In the musical picture reproduced above 
Senor Vieira is shown entering the room with 
his camera and tripod by a stairway, at the 
head of which he is received by himself in 
the garb of a lackey. Beside the lackey he 
stands again in apron and cap, serving him- 
self with refreshmerts as he sits on a settee. 
He also appears at the piano, fingering the 

Vol. xxvi.—28 


by himself 


into a huge bouquet, curling himself up 


among the hearts of the flowers with as 
exquisite taste as that of the Queen in the 
opera of “Iolanthe.” The effect is truly 
striking, the bouquet picture being, without 
doubt, the oddest conceit that ever entered 
a photographer’s. brain, and containing no 
fewer than forty reproductions of his own 
photograph. 

In still another picture he shows himself 
thirteen times, expressing all the emotions 
to which human nature can be _ subject. 
So cleverly are the various poses arranged 
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that in some 
he is trying to 
gain the atten- 
tion of himself, 
provoking him- 
self to mirth 
by his own gri- 
maces, or repel- 
ling himself by 
his severity 
of looks and 
manner. 

These pictures 
are really “com- 
posites.” Each of 
the heads and 
figures was taken 
separately and 
prints were 
made. Then the 
prints were neatly 
cut out and 
pasted on a 
sheet, which was 
re photographed. 
Remarkably skil- 
ful retouching is 
displayed in all 
this artist’s work. 
In no case can 
the eye detect 
the line of 
juncture of any 
of the pictures united to make the whole. 
This is really the secret of his wonderful 
success, which sounds simple enough, but 
which the ordinary photographer finds so 
difficult the moment he attempts the “com- 
posite.” 

Sefior Vieira has successfully avoided 
monotony of detail, a fault so often appa- 
rent even in small groups. Apart from its 
individuality none of his pictures ever loses 
interest to the beholder. In international 
photographic competitions he has had great 


tween 








A BOUQUET CONTAINING THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S PICTURE FORTY 
TIMES REPEATED. 
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success, carrying 
off prize after 
prize, no one 
having the 
courage to enter 
into real compe- 
tition with his 
duplicate photo- 
graphy. 

When talking, 
not long ago, 
of his special 
pastime he 
said: “It is not 
strange that I 
am often = suc- 
cessful in photo- 
graphy, because 
I have taken a 
great interest in 
it for years; in 
fact, ever since 
I was a_ boy. 
As soon as I 
was old enough 
to have any 
idea of real 
photographic 
art I found 
that it did not 
SSS" —SCllconsist merely 
in pretty pic- 
tures and good 
portraits. So I began to experiment with 
my camera, and ‘freak’ photography soon 
became my pet hobby. Work of this sort, 
however, is mostly the result of chance, and 
it is by no means art, though sometimes it 
may happen to resemble it. What I attempt 
to attain is the extraordinary presented in an 
artistic manner. 

“T was very much pleased with the success 
of my latest picture. The thirteen shows 








my best attempt at grouping, besides being 
the most artistic example of my work.” 





THIRTEEN REPRODUCTIONS OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S PORTRAIT, REPRESENTING DIFFERENT EMOTIONS. 
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LIX.—A PHONOGRAPH 


PHILADELPHIA can boast of a phonograph 
school for parrots. It is said to be the only 
institution of its kind in the world. Here 
parrots are taught to speak by means of the 
phonograph, and during the brief time that 
the school has been in existence over one 
hundred birds have been taught to pronounce 
all kinds of sentences and phrases for the 
edification of themselves and the amusement 
of their owners. 

This is the twentieth-century method of 
teaching a parrot. Hitherto he has been 
taught by tutors, generally women, and, if the 
truth must be told, he has not been altogether 
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FOR PARROTS. 

By the new mode of teaching, however, no 
personal inconvenience of this nature is felt, 
for all the tutor has to do is to obtain a 
phonograph, secure a few records suitable for 
birds, and set the phonograph going in the 
parrot’s ear. The bird, too, learns much 
more quickly by this method than in the old 
way. 

How the Philadelphia Phonograph School 
of Languages for Parrots, as it has been 
styled, came into existence is an interesting 
story. It is presided over by Mrs. Hope, 
and occupies the top floor of Mr. Jacob 
Hope’s premises at North Ninth Street, 





THE OLD METHOD OF TEACHING A PARROT TO SPEAK, THE TEACHER BEING KIDDEN BEHIND A SCREEN, 
From a Photo. 


a satisfactory or exemplary pupil. First of 
all his teacher has to repeat the phrase or 
sentence over and over again, hundreds and 
thousands of times, before “ Pretty Polly” is 
able to pronounce it. This in itself is a tire- 
some procedure, but it is rendered more 
fatiguing on account of the fact that the 
speaker must be hidden from the parrot. 
She has, therefore, either to crouch behind 
a screen or to cover the cage of the bird with 
a large hood. The former is regarded as the 
best method, as no self. respecting parrot likes 
to be left alone in the dark, but to hide one- 
self secretly behind a screen and then repeat 
the words, “ Pretty Polly,” “ Pretty Polly,” a 
thousand times is surely not an enviable task. 


Philadelphia. Mr. Hope is a dealer in all 
kinds of pets, and he is repeatedly being 
asked by his patrons for parrots that are 
good talkers. It was because the demand for 
good talkers was one which Mr. Hope could 
not always supply that Mrs. Hope, who is 
his wife, established her school. 

“ A parrot that can’t talk sells for two or 
three pounds,” she said to me when chatting 
about her feathered pupils, “and one that 
can speak well sells for twenty or thirty, 
according to size, age, and proficiency. Some 
little time ago, when I realized this, I used to 
take half-a-dozen parrots from my husband’s 
stock, valued at, perhaps, fifteen pounds, and 


turn them into good talkers, worth one 
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hundred and twenty or one hundred and 


thirty pounds. I brought them up to this 


room, which I now call my school, and 
taught them how to speak. First of all I 
covered their cages with great hoods. I 


would then take a seat and repeat some little 
bird-sentence for, perhaps, fifteen or twenty 
minutes. You would hardly believe how 
monotonous and tiring it is to say ‘Pretty 
Polly’ continuously for a space of a quarter 
of an hour. 

“T would then hide behind a curtain or 
screen, taking care not to make any move- 
ment to denote my presence, and then repeat 


the phrase over and over again without 
cessation. I would never allow my parrots 
to see me, as it at once distracts their 


attention. Like all parrot-teachers, I found the 
work very tedious and terribly monotonous. 
One day I suddenly thought of the phono- 
We had one in the house, and it 
occurred to me that I might utilize the 
instrument upon the birds. I went to a 
phonograph agent, learned how to make 
phonographic records, and at once turned 
out one that said ‘ Pretty Polly’ a thousand 
times. I tried this upon eight parrots and 
the success was beyond my expectations. 
And this is how I came to establish my 
parrot s¢ hool.” 

Mrs. Hope has a number of phonographs 
and scores of records suitable for birds, and 


graph. 


all her teaching now is done by machinery. 
Phe eight birds on which she first tried the 
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experiment were 
declared to be the 
finest talkers in 
Philadelphia at the 
end of the term. 
Her husband sold 
them at an average 
price twenty 
pounds apiece. 
The story of this 
new and successful 
way of teaching 
parrots to talk by 
phonographquickly 
spread, and Mrs. 
Hope was asked 
by a number of 
persons if 
would give lessons 
to their birds. She 
said she would ; 
and that is why her 
school is always so 
full of pupils. The 
fee for a full term 
of six months is eight pounds. Parrots are 
often sent, however, for a briefer period, when 
the rate charge is ten shillings per week, in 
cluding, of course, board and lodging. Some 
times, when a pupil has to be taught unusual 
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phrases—French or German sentences, for 
instance—the tuition rate is a little higher. 

It is quite amusing to peep into Mrs. 
Hope’s school and watch her feathered 
pupils at their lessons. When the writer 
looked in there were eight parrots in the 
room, and a phonograph buzzing out the 
words, “ Pretty Polly,” “ Pretty Polly,” con- 
tinuously and monotonously. The birds were 
listening attentively, and now and then one of 
them would stammer, “ Pree-pah,” “Pree-pah.” 

“That,” said Mrs. Hope, “is how they 
learn. ‘They listen to a phrase, then they 
try to repeat it. It is evident that they 
watch themselves closely, for they are not 
content with a faulty repetition. They keep 
on, correcting themselves with assiduous 
care, until they are able to echo the phono- 
graph words with perfect accuracy. You 
might hardly believe it,” continued Mrs. 
Hope, “but those parrots will hear that 
phrase for a week. It takes the average bird 
a week to learn one sentence. Only one 
lesson is given a day, and it lasts half an hour. 
I could, of course, repeat the phrase all day 
long, but that only makes a bird nervous and 
irritable and takes its appetite away.” 

In a room by himself the star pupil of the 
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school was learning what is believed to be 
the longest speech ever mastered by a parrot. 
This was : 

Yankee Doodle went to town 

A-riding on a pony. 
Mention here may be made of Mrs. Hope’s 
pet parrot, Dewey. He is quite an accom- 
plished scholar, for he can talk in three 
languages—English, German, and French. 
He was taught entirely by the phonograph. 
He is quite a little chap, plain, and not much 
to look at, but at an age when other parrots 
are learning to converse he already has a 
large vocabulary. 

Many valuable birds have been received at 
this unique school to finish their education. 
Some of them have proved quite exceptional 
scholars, and after a course of lessons have 
been able to say scores of sentences. Some 


of these birds, too, are very valuable, one of 


them, belonging to a well-known actress, 
costing originally five hundred pounds. _He 
can now say almost anything, and in the 
morning will tell the children it is time to go 
to school, and when they come home in the 


evening ask them, with a knowing look, if 


they have mastered their lessons, and. express 
the hope that they have been good scholars. 


LX.—WHERE GODS ARE MANUFACTURED. 


PHILADELPHIA society is much perturbed 
at an extraordinary discovery recently made 
in that town. It ap- 


the supply. This suggestion promptly bore 
fruit, and toymaking has been abandoned, 
while idols are 





pears that an idol 
factory has sprung up 
in the heart of the 
city, wherefore the 
inhabitants thereof 
are up In arms against 
this so-called _ sacri- 
legious business 
departure. 

The owner of this 
curious factory is a 
German, and the fac- 
tory consists of a one- 
story wooden build- 
ing. This enterpris- 
ing German came to 
Philadelphia two 
years ago to establish 
a toy factory ; recently, 
however, a friend of 
his who had lived in 
India for some time 
told him that the 
demand for idols in 
the East far exceeded 














A PHILADELPHIAN WORKMAN MAKING IDOLS, 
From a Photo. by G. G. Bain, 


turned out by the 
gross. Most of these 
idols, which consist 
chiefly of Buddhas 
and Ganeshas, go to 
India. 

The owner of the 
factory allowed a 
photographer to take 
some pictures of the 
interior of the factory, 
on condition that his 
name should not be 
mentioned ; not that 
he is ashamed of his 
business, but on ac- 
count of the threat- 
ened visits of clergy- 
men and missionaries, 
and other good people, 
who have hitherto 
bombarded him with 
letters urging him to 
close his factory and 
stop the traffic in idols, 
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Buddha stands at the 
head of the gods so far 
as a steady demand is 
concerned, and hand- 
carved ivory images of 
him fetch high prices. 
In order that accuracy 
of detail may be as- 
sured, the carvers are 
provided with a genuine 
idol, which stands on a 
shelf within their reach, 
whereby they are en- 
abled to verify the fidel- 
ity of their reproduc- 
tions. The little model, 


however, is not often 
called into requisition, 
as the workmen have 
carved so many Bud- 
dhas that the owner 
believes they could 


carve the image of the 
deity in the dark. An 
ivory Buddha will often 
fetch as much as £ to. 

Another god __ that 
will always fetch a good 
price is the Hindu 
deity Ganesha ; thus an 
image of him plain would cost about ¥£ 10, 
whilst coloured it would run into #15. There 
is a staff of young women in the factory who 
are solely employed in the decoration of these 


gods. Inthe room where they work there are 


shelves crowded with gods in every stage of 
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completion. Bands, 
figures, arabesques of 
gold, red, green, blue, 
and yellow, artistically 
yet weirdly combined, 
are applied in turn. 
Ganesha’s trunk is quite 
a feature and most diffi 
cult to 
perly, while his crown is 
painted a pure gold. 

The Brahmin and 
Buddhist priests are 
most particular as _ re- 
gards every detail in 
colour and _=§arrange- 
ment, as every little tint 
and curve has its sig 
nificance ; hence, if the 
slightest mistake is 
made, the god is worth 
less. 

The cheaper gods do 
not enjoy the dignity 
of hand-carving. They 
are actually turned out 
by machinery! One 
machine of ingenious 
construction carves 
twelve separate gods at 
one and the same time. 

In this unholy traffic, however, Philadelphia 
does not stand alone. A large number of 
idols are “made in Germany,” while it is 
asserted that one of the great Midland cities of 
England turns out at least as many every year. 


decorate pro 
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II.—THE TOPLESS TOWER. 


voice, and a courteous beak 
opened, very kindly and deli- 
cately, the right eye of Cyril. 
“T hear the below 
preparing food. Awaken! A 
word of explanation and arrangement. I do 
wish you wouldn't 

The Phcenix stopped speaking and fluttered 
away crossly to the cornice-pole, for Cyril 
had hit out, as boys will do when they are 
awakened suddenly, and the Phcenix was not 
used to little boys, and his feelings, if not his 
wings, were hurt. 

“Sorry,” said Cyril, coming awake all in 
a minute. “Do come back. What was it 
you were saying? Something about bacon 
and rations ?” 

I'he Pheenix fluttered back to the brass 
rail at the foot of the bed. 

“T say—you ave real,” said Cyril ; “how 
ripping! And the carpet ?” 

“ The carpet is as real as it ever was,” said 
the Phoenix, rather contemptuously. “ But, 
of course, a carpet’s only a carpet, whereas a 
Phoenix is a Phoenix.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Cyril, “I see it is! 
Oh, what luck! Wake up, Bobs! There's 


slaves 





jolly well something to wake up for to-day! 
And it’s Saturday, too.’ 
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said the Phoenix, 
“ during the silent watches of the night, and 
I could not avoid thinking that you were 
quite insufficiently astonished at my appear- 


“T’ve been reflecting,” 


ance yesterday. The ancients were always 
very much surprised. Did you by chance 
expect my egg to hatch ?” 

“Not us,” Cyril said. 

“And if we had,” said Anthea, who had 
come in in her nightdress when she heard 
the silvery voice of the Phcenix, “ we could 
never, never have expected it to hatch any- 
thing so splendid as you.” 

The bird smiled. Perhaps you’ve never 
seen a bird smile ? 

“You see,” said Anthea, wrapping herself 
in the boys’ counterpane, for the morning 
was chill, “ we’ve had things happen to us 
before,” and she told the story of the Psam- 
mead, or sand-fairy. 

* Ah, yes,” said the Phoenix ; “ Psammeads 
were rare, even in my time. I remember | 
used to be called the Psammead of the 
Desert. I was always having compl ments 
paid me—I can’t think why.” 

“Can you give wishes, then ?” asked Jane, 
who had now come in too. 

“Oh, dear me, no,” said the Phoenix, con- 
temptuously ; “at least—but I hear footsteps 
approaching. I hasten to conceal myself.” 
And it did. 

I think I said that this day was Saturday. 
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It was also cook’s birthday, and mother had 
allowed her and Eliza to go to the Crystal 
Palace with a party of friends, so Jane and 
Anthea, of course, had to help to make beds 
and to wash up the breakfast cups and little 
things like that. Robert and Cyril intended 
to spend the morning in conversation with 
the Phoenix, but the bird had its own ideas 
about this. 

“T must have an hour or two’s quiet,” it 
said ; “I reatly must. My nerves will give 
way unless I can get a little rest. You must 
remember it’s two thousand years since I had 
any conversation—-I’m out of practice and I 
must take care of myself. I’ve often been 
told that mine is a valuable life.” So it 
nestled down inside an old hat-box of father’s 
which had been brought down from the box- 
room some days before when a helmet was 
suddenly needed for a game of tournaments, 
and with its crested head under its golden 
wing went to sleep. So then Robert and 
Cyril moved the table back and were going 
to sit on the carpet and wish themselves 


somewhere else. But before they could 
decide on the place Cy ril said: 
‘I don’t know. Perhaps it’s rather 


sneakish to begin without the girls.” 

“They'll be all the morning,” said Robert, 
impatiently. And then a thing inside him, 
which tiresome books sometimes call the 
“inward monitor,” said, “Why don’t you 
help them, then ?” 

Cyril’s “ inward monitor ” happened to say 
the same thing at the same moment, so the 
boys went and helped to wash up the tea- 
cups and to dust the drawing-room. Robert 
was so interested that he proposed to clean 
the front-door steps—a thing he had never 
been allowed to do. Nor was he allowed to 
do it on this occasion. One reason was that 
it had already been done by cook. 

When all the housework was finished the 
girls dressed the happy, wriggling baby in his 
blue highwayman coat and _three-cornered 
hat, and kept him amused while mother 
changed her dress and got ready to take him 
over to granny’s. Mother always went to 
granny’s every Saturday, and generally some 
of the children went with her, but to-day 
they were to keep house. And their hearts 
were full of joyous and delightful feelings 
every time they remembered that the house 
they would have to keep had a Pheenix in it 
and a Wishing Carpet. 

You can always keep the Lamb good and 
happy for quite a long time if you play the 
Noah’s Ark game with him. It is quite 
simple. He just sits on your lap and tells 
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you what animal he is, and then you say the 
little poetry piece about whatever animal he 
chooses to be. Of course, some of the 
animals, like the zebra and the tiger, haven’t 
got any poetry, because they are so difficult 
to rhyme to. The Lamb knows quite well 
which are the poetry animals. 

“I’m a baby bear,” said the Lamb, snug- 
gling down, and Anthea began :— 

I love my little baby bear, 

I love his nose and toes and hair ; 

I like to hold him in my arm 

And keep him very safe and warm. 
And when she said “very,” of course there 
was a real bear’s hug. 

Then came the eel, and the Lamb was 
tickled till he wriggled exactly like a real one. 

I love my little baby eel, 

IIe is so squidglety to feel ; 
He'll be an eel when he is big 
But now he’s just—a—tiny swig! 

Perhaps you didn’t know that a snig was a 
baby eel? It is, though, and the Lamb 
knew it. 

“ Hedgehog now!” he said. 

And Anthea went on: 

My baby hedgehog, how I like ye ! 
Although your back’s so prickly-spiky, 
Your front is very soft, I’ve found, 
So I must love you front-ways-round ! 

And then she loved him front-ways-round, 
while he squealed with pleasure. 

It is a very baby game, and, of course, the 
rhymes are only meant for very, very small 
people—not for people who are old enough 
to read THE STRAND MAGAZINE, so I won't 
tell you any more of them. 

By the time the Lamb had been a baby 
lion, and a baby weasel, and a baby rabbit, 
and a baby rat, mother was ready ; and she 
and the Lamb, having been hugged as 
thoroughly as it is possible to be when you're 
dressed for out of doors and kissed by every- 
body, were seen to the tram by the boys. 
When the boys came back everyone looked 
at everyone else, and said : 

“Now!” 

They locked the front door and they 
locked the back door and they fastened all 
the windows. They moved the table and 
chairs off the carpet, and Anthea swept it. 

“We must show it a /#/e attention,” she 
said, kindly. “ We'll give it tea-leaves next 
time. Carpets like tea-leaves.” 

Then everyone put on its outdoor things 
because, as Cyril said, they didn’t know 
where they might be going, and it makes 
people stare if you go out of doors in 
November in pinafores and without hats, 


























"Wer MUST SHOW IT A LITTLE ATTENTION,’ SHE SAID, KINDLY.” 


Then Robert gently awoke the Phoenix, 
who yawned and stretched itself and allowed 
Robert to lift it on to the middle of the 
carpet, where it instantly went to sleep again, 
with its crested head tucked under its golden 
wing as before. Then everyone sat down 
on the carpet. 

“Where shall we go?” was, of course, 
the question, and it was warmly discussed. 
Anthea wanted to go to Japan, Robert and 
Cyril voted for America, and Jane wished to 
go to the seaside. 

“ Because there are donkeys there,” said 
she. 

“ Not in November, silly,” said Cyril, and 
the discussion got warmer and warmer, and 
still nothing was settled. 

“T vote we let the Phoenix decide,” said 
Robert at last. So they stroked it till it 
woke. ; 

““We want to go somewhere abroad,” they 
said, “and we can’t make up our minds 
where.” 

“Let the carpet make up its mind,” said 
the Phoenix“ what it has of it ! Just say we 
wish to go abroad.” 

So they did, and the next moment the 
world seemed to spin upside down, and when 
it was right way up again and they were 
ungiddy enough to look about them they 
were out of doors. 

Out of doors—that is a feeble way to 
express where they were. They were out of 
Vol. xxvi.—29. 
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—out of the earth 
—or off it. In fact, 
they were floating 
steadily, safely, 
splendidly, in the 
crisp, Clear air, with 
the pale, bright blue 
of the sky above 
them, and far down 
below the pale, 
bright, sun-dia- 
monded waves of 
the sea. The carpet 
had stiffened_ itself 
somehow, so that 
it was square and 
firm like a raft, and 
it steered itself so 
beautifully and 
kept on its way so 
flat and fearless 
that no one was at 
all afraid of tumb- 
ling off. In front 
of them lay land. 

“The coast of 
France,” said the Phoenix, waking up and 
pointing with its wing. “Where do you 
wish to go? I should always keep ove wish, 
of course, for emergencies, otherwise you 
may get into an emergency from which 
you can’t emerge at all.” 

But the children were far too deeply in- 
terested to listen. 

“T tell you what,” said Cyril ; “let’s let 
the thing go on, and when we see a place we 
really want to stop at—why, we'll just stop. 
Isn’t this ripping ?” 

“Tt’s like trains,” said Anthea, as they 
swept over the low-lying coast-line and held 
a steady course above orderly fields and 
straight roads bordered with poplar trees— 
“like express trains ; only in trains you never 
can see anything because of grown-ups 
wanting the windows shut; and then they 
breathe on them and it’s like ground glass, 
and nobody can see anything, and then they 
go to sleep.” 

“It’s like tobogganing,” said Robert, “ so 
fast and smooth, only there’s no door-mat to 
stop short on—it goes on and on.” 

“ You darling Phoenix,” said Jane, “ it’s all 
your doing. Oh, look at that ducky little 
church and the women with flappy, cappy 
things on their heads.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said the Phoenix, with 
sleepy politeness. 

“Oh!” said Cyril, summing up all the 
rapture that was in every heart, “look at it 
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all—look at it—and think of the Kentish 
Town Road !” 

Everyone looked and everyone thought. 
And the glorious, gliding, smooth, steady 
rush went on, and they looked down on 
strange and beautiful things, and held their 
breath and 
let it go in 
deep sighs, 
and said 
“Oh!” and 
“Ah!” till it 
was long past 
dinner-time. 

It was Jane 
who suddenly 
said, “ I wish 
we'd brought 
that jam-tart 
and cold 
mutton with 
us. It would have 
been jolly to have a 
picnic in the air.” 

The jam-tart and 


cold mutton were, 
however, far away, 
sitting quietly in the 
larder of the house 
in Camden ‘Town 


which the children 
were supposed to be 
keeping. A mouse 
was at that moment 
tasting the outside of 
the raspberry jam part 
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The carpet was sailing along over rocks 
and rivers and trees and towns and farms 
and fields. It reminded everybody of a 
certain time when all of them had had wings 
and had flown up to the top of a church 
tower, and had had a feast there of chicken 
and tongue and 
new bread and 
soda-water. And 
this again re- 
minded them 
how hungry they 
were. And just 
as they were all 
being reminded 
of this very 
strongly indeed 
they saw ahead 
x . of them some 
ruined walls on 
a hill, and strong 
and upright 
and, really, to 
look at, as good 


as new—a great 
square tower. 
“ The top of 


that’s just exactly 
the same size as 
the carpet, I do 
believe,’”’ said 
r Jane. “7 think 
it would be good 
to go to the top 
of that, because 
then none of the 
Abbywhatsits- 


of the tart (she had 

nibbled a sort of gulf names—I mean 
or bay through the natives would 
pastry edge) to see y be able to take 
whether it was the / the carpet awa) 
sort of dinner she / i ; even if they 
could ask her little t, /t a< wanted to. And 
mouse-husband to sit lL Up Hf Pye F = some of us could 
down to. She had : OLE Mss, ] ry Dacmene : py go out and get 
had a very good / 4 ls things to eat 


dinner herself. It is 
an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good. 





é buy them hon 
estly, I mean, not 
take them out of 


“We'll stop as ““ THE GLORIOUS, GLIDING, SMOOTH, STEADY larder windows.” 
soon as We S2e a nice RUSH WENT ON.” ‘“*T think it 
place,” said Anthea. would be bette 
“T’ve got threepence, and you boys have if we went on——,” Anthea was begin- 
the fourpence each that your trams didn’t ning, but Jane suddenly clenched her 
cost the other day—and I suppose our hands. 


pennies are good enough for French people, 
though no one except the chocolate machines 
will take theirs. And I expect the Phacnix 
can speak French.” 


“TI don’t see why I should never do any- 
thing I want just because I’m the youngest. 
I wish the carpet would fit itself in at the top 
of that tower—so there ! ” 
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“IT WAS HOVERING ABOVE THE SQUARE TOP OF THE TOWER.” 


The carpet made a disconcerting bound, 
and next moment it was hovering above the 
square top of the tower. Then slowly and 
carefully it began to sink under them. It 
was like a lift going down with you at the 
\rmy and Navy Stores. 

“T don’t think we ought to wish things 
without all agreeing to them first,” said 
Robert, huffishly. “ Halloa! What on 
earth : } 

For unexpectedly and greyly something 
was coming up all round the four sides of 
the carpet. It was as if a wall were being 
built by magic quickness. It was a foot high ; 
it was two feet high—three, four, five. It 
was shutting out the light more and more. 

_ Anthea looked up at the sky and the walls, 
that now rose six feet above them. 

“We're dropping info the tower,” she 


screamed. “ Zhere wasn't 
any top to it. So the carpet’s 
going to fit itself in at the 
bottom.” 

Robert sprang to his feet. 
The carpet was going very 
slowly. 

“We ought to have—— 
Halloa ! an owl’s nest.” He 
put his knee on a jutting, 
smooth piece of grey stone, 
and reached his hand into 
a deep window-slit—broad 
to the inside of the tower, 
and narrowing like a funnel 
to the outside. 

“ Look sharp !” cried every- 
one, but Robert did not 
look sharp enough. By the 
time he had drawn his hand 
out of the owl’s nest—there 
were no eggs there — the 
carpet had sunk eight feet 
below him. __ 

“Jump, you silly cuckoo !” 
cried Cyril, with brotherly 
anxiety. But Robert couldn’t 
turn round all in a minute 
into a jumping position. He 
wriggled and twisted and got 
on to the broad ledge, and 
by the time he was ready to 
jump the walls of the tower 
had risen up thirty feet above 
the others, who were still 
sinking with the carpet, and 
Robert found himself in the 
embrasure of a_ window, 
quite alone, for even the 
owls were not at home 
that day. The wall was smoothish, there 
was no climbing up; and as for climbing 
down—Robert hid his face in his hands 
and squirmed back and back from the giddy 
verge, until the back part of him was 
wedged quite tight in the narrowest part of 
the window-slit. 

He was safe now, of course, but the out- 
side part of his window was like a frame to a 
picture of part of the other side of the 
tower. It was very pretty with yellowy ferns 
and moss, but between him and it there was 
the width of the tower, and nothing in it but 
empty air. The situation was _ terrible. 
Robert saw in a flash that the carpet was 
likely to bring them into just the same sort 
of tight places that they used to get into 
with the wishes the Psammead granted them. 

And the others—imagine their feelings as 
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the carpet sank slowly and steadily to the 
very bottom of the tower, leaving Robert 
clinging to the wall. Robert did not imagine 
their feelings, he had quite enough to do 
with his own ; but you can. 

As soon as the carpet came to a stop on 
the ground at the bottom of the inside of the 
tower, it suddenly lost that raft-like stiffness 
which had been such a comfort during the 
journey from Camden Town to the Topless 
Tower, and spread itself limply over the 
loose stones and little earthy mounds at the 
bottom of the tower, just exactly like an 
ordinary carpet. Also it shrank suddenly, so 
that it seemed to draw away from under their 
feet, and they stepped quickly off the edges 
and stood on the firm ground, while the 
carpet drew itself in till it was its proper size, 
and no longer fitted exactly into the inside 
of the tower, but left quite a big space all 
round itself. 

Then across the carpet they looked at 
each other, and then every chin was tilted up 
and every eye sought vainly to see where 
poor Robert had got to. Of course, they 
couldn’t see him. 

“1 wish we hadn’t come,” said Jane. 

“You always do,” said Cyril, briefly. 
“Look here, we can’t leave Robert up there. 
I wish the carpet would fetch him down.” 

The carpet seemed to awake from a dream 
and pull itself together. It stiffened itself 
briskly and floated up between the four walls 
of the tower. The children below craned 
their heads back and nearly broke their necks 
in doing it. The carpét rose and rose. It 
hung poised above them for an anxious 
moment or two, then it dropped down again, 
threw itself empty on the ground, and, as it 
did so, it tumbled Robert out on the uneven 
floor of the tower. 

“Oh, glory!” said Robert, “that was a 
squeak. You don’t know how I felt. I say, 
I’ve had about enough for a bit. Let’s wish 
ourselves at home again and have a go at 
that jam-tart and mutton. We can go out 
again afterwards.” 

“ Righto!” said everyone, for the ad- 
venture had shaken the nerves of all. So 
they all got on to the carpet again and said :— 

“I wish we were all at home.” 

And lo and behold! they were no more at 
home than before. The carpet never moved. 
The Pheenix had taken the opportunity to go 
to sleep. Anthea woke it up gently. 


“ Look here,” she said. 

“I’m looking,” said the Pheenix. 

“ We wished to be at home and we aven’s,” 
complained Jane. 
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“No,” said the Phoenix, looking about it, 


at the high, dark walls of the tower. “No 
—I quite see that.” 
“But we wished to be at home,” said 


Cyril. 

“ No doubt,” said the bird, politely. 

“ And the carpet hasn’t moved an inch,” 
said Robert. 

“No,” said the Pheenix ; “I see it hasn’t.” 

“ But I thought it was a Wishing Carpet ?” 

* So it is,” said the Phoenix. 

“Then why——?” asked 
all together. 

“T did tell you, you know,” said the 
Phoenix ; “only you are so fond of listening 
to the music of your own voices. It is, 
indeed, the most lovely music to each of us, 
and therefore 

“You did tell us w/a¢?” interrupted the 
exasperated quartette. 

“Why, that the carpet only gives you 
three wishes a day, and you've had them !” 

There was a heartfelt silence. 

“Then how are we going to get home ?” 
said Cyril, at last. 

“T haven't any idea,” replied the Pheenix, 
kindly. “Can I fly out and get you any 
little thing ?” 

“How could you carry the money to pay 
for it?” 

“It isn’t necessary. Birds always take 
what they want. It is not regarded as steal- 
ing, except in the case of magpies.” 

The children were glad to find they had 
been right in supposing this to be the case 
on the day when they had had wings and 
had enjoyed somebody else’s ripe plums. 

“Yes, let the Phoenix get us something to 
eat, anyway,” Robert urged. (“If it will be 
so kind, you mean,” corrected Anthea, in a 
whisper.) “If it will be so kind—of course, 
I was just going to say that—and we can be 
thinking while it’s gone.” 

So the Pheenix fluttered up through the 
grey space of the tower and vanished at the 
top, and it was not till it had quite gone that 
Jane said :— 

“‘ Suppose it never comes back.” 

It was not a pleasant thought, and though 
Anthea at once said, “Of course it will 
come back; I’m certain it’s a bird of its 
word,” a further gloom was cast by the 
idea. For, curiously enough, there was no 
door to the tower, and all the windows were 
far too high to be reached by the most adven- 
turous climber. It was cold too, and Anthea 
shivered. 

“Yes,” said Cyril, “it’s like being at the 
bottom of a well.” 


the children 
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The chiidren waited in a sad and hungry 
silence, and got stiff necks with holding 
their little heads back to look up the inside 
of the tall grey tower, to see if the Phoenix 
were coming. 

At last it came. It looked very big as it 
fluttered down between the walls, and as it 
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“IT LOOKED VERY BIG AS IT FLUTTERED DOWN BETWEEN THE WALLS.” 


neared them the children saw that its bigness 
was caused by a basket of boiled chestnuts 
which it carried in one claw. In the other 
it held a piece of bread. And in its beak 
Was a very large pear. The pear was juicy, 
and as good as a very small drink. When 
the meal was over everyone felt better, and 
the question of how to get home was dis- 
cussed without anyone’s telling Jane whose 
fault it was, or any other kind of disagree- 
ableness. But no one could think of any 
way out of the difficulty, or even out of the 
tower, for the Phoenix, though its beak and 
claws had fortunately been strong enough to 
carry food for them, was plainly not equal to 








flying through the air with four well-nourished 
children. 

“We must stay here, I suppose,” said 
Robert at last, ‘‘and shout out every now 
and then, and someone will hear us and 
bring ropes and ladders, and rescue us like 
out of mines—and they'll get up a subscrip- 
tion to send us home, 
like castaways.” 

‘“Yes; but we 
sha’n’t be home _ be- 
fore mother is, and 
then father'll take 
away the carpet and 
say it’s dangerous or 
something,” said 
Cyril. 

‘*T do wish we 
hadn’t come,” said 
Jane. 

And everyone else 
said “Shut up!” ex- 
cept Anthea, who 
suddenly awoke the 
Phoenix and said :— 

“Look here, I 
believe vow can help 
us. Oh, I do wish 
you would !” 

“T will help you 
as far as lies in my 
power,” said the 
Phoenix, at once. 
“What is it you want 
now ?” 

“Why, we want to 
get home,” said every- 
one. 

“Oh!” said the 
Phoenix. “ Ah !—hum 
—yes. Home, you 
said? Meaning , 

“Where we live; 
where we slept last 
night ; where the altar is that your egg was 
hatched on.” 

“Oh, there!” said the Phoenix. ‘“ Well, 
I'll do my best.” It fluttered on to the 
carpet and walked up and down for a few 
minutes, in deep thought. Then it drew 
itself up proudly. 

“T can help you,” it said; “I am almost 
sure I can help you. Unless I am grossly 
deceived I can help you. You won’t mind 
my leaving you for an hour or two?” And 
without waiting for a reply it soared up 
through the dimness of the tower into the 
brightness above. 

“Now,” said Cyril, firmly, “it said an 
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hour or two. But I’ve read about captives 
and people shut up in dungeons and cata- 
combs and things awaiting release, and I 
know each moment is an eternity. Those 
people always do something to pass the 
weary hours. It’s no use our trying to tame 
spiders, because we sha’n’t have time.” 

“T hope not,” said Jane, dismally. 

“But we ought to scratch our names on 
the stones or something.” 

“T say, talking of stones,” said Robert, 
“you see that heap of stones against the 
wall over in that corner ; well, I’m certain 
there’s a hole in the wall there, and I believe 
it’s a door. Yes, look here ; the stones are 
round like an arch in the wall—and here’s 
the hole—it’s all black inside.” 

He had walked over to the heap as he 
spoke and climbed up it, dislodged the top 
stone of the heap, 
and uncovered a 
little dark space. 

Next moment 
everyone was help- 
ing to pull down the 
heap of stones, and 
very soon everyone 
threw off its jacket, 
for it was warm 
work. 

“Tt zs a door,” said 
Cyril, wiping his face, 
“and not a bad thing 
either, if . 

He was going to 
add “if anything 


happens to the 
Phoenix,” but he 
didn’t, for fear of 
frightening Jane. He 
was not an unkind 
boy when he had 
leisure to think of 


such things. 

The arched hole in 
the wall grew larger 
and larger. It was 
very, very black, even 


compared with the on ee hes 
sort of twilight at 
the bottom of the 
tower. It grew larger because the children 


kept pulling away the stones and _ throw- 
ing them down into another heap. The 
stones must have been there a very long 
time, for they were covered with moss, and 
some of them were stuck together with it. 
So it was fairly hard work—as Robert pointed 
out. 
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When the hole reached to about half-way 
between the top of the arch and the tower 
Robert and Cyril let themselves down 
cautiously on the inside and lit matches. 
How thankful they felt then that they had a 
sensible father who did not forbid them to 
carry matches, as some boys’ fathers do. 
The father of Robert and Cyril only insisted 
on the matches being of the kind that 
strike only on the box. 

“It’s not a door, it’s a sort of tunnel,” 
Robert cried to the girls, after the first match 
had flamed up, flickered, and gone out. 
“Stand off—we'll push some more stones 
down.” 

They did, amid deep excitement. And 
now the stone heap was almost gone—and 
before them the girls saw the dark archway 
leading to unknown things. All doubts 





‘ STAND OF F—WE'LL PUSH SOME MORE STONES DOWN. 


and fears as to getting home were forgotten 
in this thrilling moment. It was like Monte 
Cristo—it was like— 

“T say,” cried Anthea, suddenly, “ come 
out! There’s always bad air in places that 
have been shut up. It makes your torches 
go out and then you die. It’s called _fire- 
damp, I believe. Come out, I tell you.” 
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The urgency of her tone actually brought 
the boys out, and then everyone took up its 
jacket and fanned the dark arch with it so as 
to make the air fresh inside. When Anthea 
thought the air inside “ must be freshened by 
now ” Cyril led the way into the arch. The 
girls followed, and Robert came last, because 
Jane refused to tail the procession lest some- 
thing should come in after her and catch at 
her from behind. Cyril advanced cautiously, 
lighting match after match and peering before 
him. 

“Tt’s a vaulted roof,” he said, “and it’s 
all stone. All right, Panther, don’t keep 
pulling at my jacket! The air must be all 
right because of the matches, silly, and there 
are, look out—there are steps down. How 
jolly draughty it is!” 

“Oh, don’t let’s go any farther, 
in an agony of re- 
luctance (a very 
painful thing, by 
the way, to be in). 
“T’m sure there 
are snakes, or dens 
of lions, or some- 
thing. Do let’s go 
back and come 
some other time 
with candles and 
bellows for the fire- 
damp.” 

“Let me get in 
front of you, then,” 
said the stern voice 
of Robert from 
behind. “This is 
exactly the place 
for buried treasure, 
and I’m going on, 
anyway ; you can 
stay behind if you 
like.” And then, 
of course, Jane con- 
sented to go on. 

So, very slowly and carefully, the children 
went down the steps—there were seventeen 
of them—and at the bottom of the steps 
were more passages branching four ways, and 
then a sort of low arch on the right-hand 
side made Cyril wonder what it could be. 
For it was too low to be the beginning of 

nother passage. 
he knelt down and lit a match, and 
stooping very low he peeped in. 

‘There’s something,” he said, and reached 
out his hand. It touched something that 
felt more like a damp bag of marbles than 
anything else that Cyril had ever touched. 


” said Jane, 


“T believe it zs a buried treasure,” he 
cried. 

And .it was. For even as Anthea cried, 
“Oh! hurry up, Squirrel; fetch it out,” 
Cyril pulled out a rotting canvas bag—about 
as big as the paper ones the greengrocer 
gives you with Barcelona nuts in for sixpence. 

As he pulled the rotten bag gave way, and 
the gold coins ran and span and jumped and 
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‘AS HE PULLED THE ROTTEN BAG GAVE WAY.” 


bumped and chinked and rattled on the floor 
of the dark passage. 

I wonder what you would say if you sud- 
denly came upon a buried treasure? What 
Cyril said was, “Oh, bother ; I’ve burnt my 
fingers!” and as he spoke he dropped the 
match. “And it was the last!” he added. 
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There was a moment of desperate silence. 
Then Jane began to cry. 

“Don't,” said Anthea, “don’t, 
you'll exhaust the air if you cry. 
get out all right.” 

“Ves,” said Jane, through her sobs, “and 
find the Phoenix has come back and: gone 
away again, because it thought we’d. gone 
home some other way, and—— Oh, I wvsh 
we hadn’t come.” 

Everyone stood quite still—only Anthea 
cuddled Jane up to her and tried to wipe her 
eyes in the dark. 

“ D—don't,” said Jane ; “ that’s my ear. I’m 
not crying with my ears.” 

“ Come, let’s get on out,” said Robert, but 
that was not so easy, for no one could 
remember exactly which way they had come. 
It is very difficult to remember things in the 
dark unless you have matches with you, and 
then, of course, it is quite different, even if 
you don’t strike one. 

Everyone had come to agree with Jane’s 
constant wish, and despair was making the 
darkness blacker than ever when quite sud- 
denly the floor seemed to tip up, and a 
strong sensation of being in a whirling lift 
came upon everyone. All eyes were closed— 
one’s eyes always are in the dark, don’t you 
think? When the whirling feeling stopped 
Cyril said “Earthquakes!” and they all 
opened their eyes. 

They were in their own dingy breakfast- 
room at home; and, oh! how light and 
bright and safe and pleasant and altogether 
delightful it seemed after that dark under- 
ground tunnel! The carpet lay on the floor, 
looking as calm as though it had never been 
for an excursion in its life. On the mantel- 
piece stood the Phoenix, waiting with an air 
of modest yet sterling worth for the thanks 
of the children. 

“But how did you do it?” they asked, 
when everyone had thanked the Phoenix 
again and again. 

“Oh, I just went and got a wish from your 
friend the Psammead.” 

“ But how dd you know where to find it ?” 

“T found that out from the carpet ; these 
wishing creatures always know all about each 
other, they’re so clannish ; like the Scots, you 
know—all related.” 


Pussy ; 
We can 
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“ But the carpet can’t talk, can it?” 

_ 

“Then how—— 

** How did I get the Psammead’s address ? 
I tell you I got it from the carpet.” 

“ Did it speak, then?” 

“No,” said the Phoenix, thoughtfully, “it 
didn’t speak ; but I gathered my information 
from something in its manner. I was always 
a singularly observant bird.” 


” 


It was not till after the cold mutton and 
the jani‘tart; as well as the tea and bread 


;and butter, that anyone found time to regret 


the golden -treasure which had been left 
scattered on the floor of the underground 
passage, and which, indeed, no one had 
thought of till now since the moment when 
Cyril burnt his fingers at the flame of the 
last match. 

“What owls and goats we were!” said 
Robert. “ Look how we’ve always wanted 
treasure, and now——” 

“Never mind,” said Anthea, trying as 
usual to make the best of it. “We'll go 
back again and*get it all, and then we'll give 
everybody presents.” 

More than a quarter of an hour passed 
most agreeably in arranging what presents 
should be given to whom, and when the 
claims of generosity had been satisfied the 
talk ran for fifty minutes on what they would 
buy for themselves. 

It was Cyril who broke in on Robert's 
almost too technical account of the motor- 
car, on which he meant to go to and from 
school. 

“There!” he said. “ Dry up. 
good. We can’t ever go back. 
know where it is.” 

“Don’t you know?” 
Phoenix, wistfully. 

“Not in the least,” the Phoenix replied, 
a tone of amiable regret. 

“Then we've lost the treasure,” said Cyril. 
And they had. 

“ But we've got the carpet and the Phcenix,” 
said Anthea. 

“Excuse me,” said the bird, with an air of 
wounded dignity, “I do so Aafe to seem to 
interfere, but surely you must mean the 


It’s no 
We don't 


Jane asked the 


~ 


Pheenix and the carpet ?” 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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THE JEZREEL 
By E. 
=,5 : NE of the most remarkable 
\Y buildings erected since the 


confusion of tongues stopped 





Babel exists to-day on the 

_ 0 tableland surmounting Chat- 
ham Hill. Huge and gaunt, and dwarfing 
into insignificance the very few buildings 
near, it stands in a lonely position in the 
centre of a most unpicturesque landscape, a 
colossal monument to human credulity. It 
is an enormous pile of bricks and steel, and 








the progress of the Tower of 


Tower of Babel. 
TEMPLE, 
J. 





CHATHAM. 
DARK. 


ment and a blot even on Chatham’s un- 
attractive scenery. 

It is known locally as Jezreel’s Tower, or 
the Jezreel Temple, and has given its name to 
the district to which it is an eyesore. It is 
about one hundred and forty feet square and 
is over one hundred feet high, with a square 
tower at each corner. It is bigger than it 
looks, but stands so lonely that it is difficult 
to judge of its vast bulk by objects near at 
hand. It was originally intended to carry it 
to an enormous height, making the gigantic 





was once the sky - scrapers of 
scene of remark- America look 
able activity, puny by compari- 


work people 
swarming over it 
like ants when it 
was in course of 
erection; but 
now it is desolate 
and empty, and 
stands an idle 
framework, given 
over to the birds 
of the air, and 
useful only as a 
guide to religious 

nthusiasts, 
pointing the way 
not to go. 

Its history in 
certain — particu- 
lars strangely re- 
embles that of 
the Biblical 
lower of Babel. 
It was built as a 
efuge for a certain number of chosen spirits, 

ho within its walls, safeguarded by certain 

gns and symbols, were to await the last trump 
vithout fear, believing that they would be safe 

the nations of the world would 
For a time its erection proceeded 
remarkable activity. Thousands of 
orkmen, urged on by religious zeal, made 
e huge fabric grow like a summer plant, 
ut long ere it reached anything like com- 
etion the hand of death seized the moving 
pirit and paralyzed the work, and, in the 





THE JEZREEL TEMPLE 
FINISHED, FOR THE SAMI 


hile all 


perish. 


t} 
tn 


rds of Milton referring to its prototype, 
hus was the building left ridiculous.” 


© over twenty years it has remained un 
fed and unfinished, a mighty building, a 


ndmark for miles around, but a disfigure 
Vol. xxvi.—3Q 





AT CHATHAM, 
PURPOSE AS THE 
From a Photo 


son; but the War 
Office, which 
controls _ things 
around Chatham 
to the general 
disfigurement of 
the place, by the 
way—stepped in 
and put a limit 
to its height, as 
it would, if car- 
ried much higher, 
have come into 
the line of fire of 
one of the forts. 
As it was, it 
never reached 
anything like this 
limit, but, even as 
it is, is a huge 
structure. 
Something like 
forty thousand 
pounds has been spent in its erection, partly 
the contributions of thousands of believers, 
and partly the out-of-pocket payments of the 
builder. The founder of the Jezreelites, 





WHICH WAS INTENDED, WHEN 
TOWER OF BABEL. 


whose head - quarters it was to be, was 
one John White. This man, said to have 
been an ignorant soldier, was one of 
the numerous claimants to Divinity 

false Messiahs who throughout all ages, 
and particularly in the present age of 
enlightenment, have reaped rich harvests 
from credulous multitudes by setting up 


some theory of the Second Advent. White 
seems to have been as successful as the rest 
in extracting money from his followers ; for 
although the building was seized for the debt 
to the builder vast sums had been subscribed 
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towards it. He had been in the Army—in 
the Royal Marines, it is said—and leaving 
Chatham went to America and there founded 
a new sect called “The New and Latter 
House of Israel.” He assumed the name of 
James Jershom Jezreel, and claimed that the 
creed he preached guaranteed absolute 
immunity from death and also delivered the 
followers of the faith from all their afflictions, 
whilst their enemies perished. This religion, 
with its promise of freedom from death, 
attracted numerous followers for him in 
this country and on the Continent. The 
community migrated to Chatham Hill, 
where they established a colony. They 





THE 


From a} WERE 


acquired some land, and before building 
their present substantial residences erected 
some temporary buildings. It is a tradition 
at Chatham that immediately the new resi- 
dences were ready the whole of the temporary 
erections disappeared in a night, leaving no 
sign behind them. 

In its present condition the tower is more 
interesting than beautiful. It is a castle-like, 
crenulated structure, of which our first photo. 
gives a very good idea. All four sides are 
exactly alike, excepting that one has the main 
entrance inthe basement, reached bya descend- 
ing way cut in the earth. This is the only 
entrance excepting one on the ground floor, 
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which is really a window-frame turned into a 
doorway. Half-way up the building on the 
outside are three huge panels on each of the 
four sides filled with emblematical devices. 
The centre one shows the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, with the motto, “I serve,” in 
English, carved beneath. The right-hand 
one has two crossed swords surmounted with 
a crown ; and the left-hand one shows a huge 
trumpet, from which depends a scroll bearing 


the words, “The Flying Scroll.” These 
devices are found on each side of the 


structure without variation. The interior is 
of wonderful construction. The foundations 
are of marvellous strength and solidity, and 





INTERIOR OF THE TEMPLE, SHOWING THE POSITION OF THE REVOLVING PLATFORM FROM WHICH SIX PREACHERS 
TO SPEAK AT 


THE SAME TIME. ( Photo. 


above the ground-floor is a ceiling of solid 
concrete of immense thickness, which was 
to form the floor of the temple or hall. 

This temple is the most remarkable feature 
of the whole building. It is circular in 
shape, and built up of mighty steel columns 
and girders. Circular galleries of steel girders 
rise tier above tier, the whole being sur- 
mounted by a dome-shaped roof, of which 
only the framework exists. What strikes one 
most forcibly is the enormous strength of this 
structure. Batteries of the heaviest artillery 
could drill on the floor with perfect safety, 
and the galleries could support with ease a 
crowded congregation of elephants, much less 


























A MODERN 


human beings. Stronger than all these, how- 
ever, are the twelve immense girders made up 
of a combination of several large ones which 
rise from brick and steel columns, and arch over 
to form the dome. Looking upwards from 
any part of the hall one sees above, reaching 
to an enormous height, a bewildering mass of 
girders crossing and recrossing in a manner 
of which no photograph can give an adequate 
for, in addition to the circular ones 
which form the 
galleries, others 
branch out in all 
directions from 
the dome to the 
walls, the space 
between the 
temple and the 
square walls hav- 
ing been destined 
for numberless 
officesand rooms. 
In the centre of 
the floor is a cir- 
cular depression 
about twenty-five 
feet in diameter. 
his was to have 
held a revolving 
platform, from 
which, it is said, 
several preachers 
were to have 
addressed the 
audience as the 
latform went 
ound. Whether 
the preachers 
were to have ad- 
the 
people in differ- 


idea, 


dressed 


TOWER 
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As we have said, before the building could 
be completed Jezreel, who claimed to be im- 
mortal and who said that if ever he died he 
would come again in three days, departed 
this life, and, needless to say, did not come 
back at the end of three days. His followers, 
confident at first, have long since given up 
expecting him. “ Jezreel” was succeeded 
by a woman he had married, who called her- 
self “ Queen Esther.” Three years later she 


also died, and 
since then the 
community has 
dwindled away, 


although there 
are a_ sufficient 
number left to en- 
gage in profitable 
bakery and milk 
businesses. The 
present Jezreel- 
ites live in some 
substantial _ ter- 
race houses near 
the tower, the 
houses being re- 
markable, like 
the tower, for the 
large size of the 
windows. ‘They 
are inoffensive, 
law - abiding 
people, and 
though, when 
they first estab- 
lished themselves 
there, there was 
some rioting, 
they are now an 
essential part of 
Chatham’s popu- 





nt languages ac- pity lation, as_ their 
Ce rding to the A VIEW SHOWING THE MASSIVE GIRDERS OF THE TEMPLE. tower is one of 


suntries from 
which they came, or whether they were to 
ve spoken together, it would be difficult 
say, but in either case the result would 

e increased the resemblance to the Tower 
Babel as of old. It may be that, as no 
man’s voice could possibly reach all 

rts of the hall, several were to repeat in 
rus, an effect which would have been 
re striking than solemn. At present the 
in a way forms a sort of air-shaft to the 
uund-floor and basement, where a bakery 
siness is carried on by the fraternity, 
blackberry bushes and other vegetation 

ve taken root and are flourishing in it 
he midst of this wilderness of metal, 


From a Photo. 





its sights. 
According to the account given by the 
existing followers of the prophet of the object 
for which the temple was erected, the build- 
ing was merely intended to serve the purpose 
of offices and assembly-rooms for the use of 
the sect. A study of the illustrations, how- 
ever, will hardly bear out this contention. A 
structure of enormous iron girders, intended 
to be carried to a colossal height, is so strange 
a design for a set of offices that we are forced 
to the conclusion that the purpose of the 
original projectors has become somewhat 
obscured in the memory of their successors 
a circumstance, after all, not altogether 
unnatural nor difficult to understand. 











THE CLAM AND THE RAT. 

**A fisherman at Seabright, N.J., brought ashore 
in his boat from the ocean a large sea clam, which he 
left in his hut. The clam opened its shell and a large 
rat, foraging around for something to eat, put its head 
into the open shell and commenced to eat the meat, 
when the shell was quickly closed, catching the rat as 
shown in the photo. The photo. was taken by Mr. 
George Minton, druggist, at Seabright, N.J. The 
clam and the rat were both very large.” —Mr. Samuel 
S. Blood, 83—85, Duane Street, New York. 


DOULTON-WARE TWINS. 


** My photograph gives a faithful representation of 
a mishap which occurred at Messrs. Doulton’s cele- 
brated pottery at Lambeth some short time 
It consists, first, of a small jug attached to a portion 
of a firebrick ; secondly, of two jugs joined together, 
which may be the * Doulton Twins.’ 
These were produced by a fall of the supports upon 
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Curiosities. 
Copyright, 1903, by George Newnes, Limited. 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


which the jugs were 
standing while being 
baked or fired, the glaze 
which covers the jugs 
being in a molten state. 
Whatever comes in con 
tact with the glaze on 
the pots adheres to it 
and becomes fast when 
This shows what 
great required 
in placing the ware in 
the the 
necessity for good sag- 
gers and shelves to 
support the ware while 
it is being baked. 
Photo. by E. H. 
Mr. G. W. Rhead, Clayton, 


cool. 


care is 


oven 5 also 


Deakin, Shrewsbury.” 
Newcastle, Staffordshire. 














A CARD CONUNDRUM. 

“* Thousands of people who indulge constantly in a 
quiet little rubber of whist, or the more speculative 
game of nap, would be surprised at the number of 
curious facts concerning playing cards of which they 
are totally ignorant. For instance, how many regular 
card-players could tell at a moment’s notice the 
number of aces depicted on an ordinary ace of spades ? 
There are, as can be seen by the accompanying 
photograph, taken by Clarke and Hyde, no fewer 
than seventeen aces on this particular card ; in some 
course, the two aces in the corners ar¢ 
deleted. This is only one of many peculiar puzzles 
associated with an ordinary pack of cards.”—Mr. T. 
S. Johnston, Park Hall, Hayfield, Derbyshire, 


cards, of 
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IN 
‘© TwoChinese masks, made of wood and covered with 
Two friends sat look- 
ing at them and were simultaneously struck with an idea. 
Without saying a word each rose, and gathering up 
what wasat hand, dressed the masks, forming two figures 
which seemed to suggest a consumptive, feverish little 


HUMOUR THE STUDIO. 


a composition, were in a studio. 


gentleman travelling with his fat, jolly wife !”—Mr. M. 
L. Stowell, 768, Power's Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
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A POST-OFFICE WEATHER 
FORECAST. 


“This piece of paper is cut 
from an envelope addressed to 
a friend in Mexico. The flag 
post-mark is a weather forecast, 
which holds good for the next 
twenty-four hours. In a country 
where the weather is of such great 
importance it seems an excellent 
lea to give the inhabitants this 

formation through the post, and 
t would not be surprising if other 

untries followed the Mexican 
Government's example. This post- 

irk means ‘Fine weather, windy 
uter.”””-—Mr. Vernon K. Wood- 

muse, ‘* Ederline,” Roehampton. 
4 GAME-COCK WITH HEN’S 

FEATHERS. 

** Dame Nature must have been 
a tricky mood when she designed 
game-cock here illustrated, for 
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she has given him the plumage of a hen. The bird 
was bred by Mr. Turner, stationmaster at Olton, on 
the G.W.R. On being brought from its run to 
the platform to be photographed and placed on the 
bar of the truck, the bird showed true game pluck 





hearing.”—Mr. B. Johnstone, 6, Richmond Park, 


Olton, near Birmingham. 


A CHARMING CUSTOM. 

** Your readers will be as much amused as the girl 
in the photograph appears to be at this picture from 
India. It is the custom at native functions to gar- 
land the chief guests with wreaths of strong-scented 
other flowers. This is the English 
Principal of Rajkot College leaving the station on 
his taking up another appointment elsewhere. The 
photograph was taken by Miss Frances Wilton.”— 
Miss Hilda Duncan, Gittisham Rectory, Honiton. 
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fortunately, owing to 
Heres to Pa! nds Pen Da S. the difficalty of postion 
necessary and the bad 

light, the camera 
0 Ci-alh Ou Rin ha! moved and certain 
parts of the negative 
R. M. Les Smi R. T. Ha! had to be accentuated 
by hand.” Mr. W. 
L. Watson, Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 
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A “STRAND”-ED 

St an D K In, dan SWELL. 

**Here is a photo. 

of a disguised friend 

of mine appearing at 

a fancy dress ball as 

Ne. the ‘ Strand ’-ed Swell. 

The costume is made 

“YE WITTE AND WISDOME OF YE LANDLORDE.” from covers of your 

‘**I was at Worfield, Salop, some time ago and excellent monthly, in- 

copied this curious inscription. The solution of the cluding the necktie 

puzzle is as follows : and stick, the latter of 

* Here stop and spend a social hour which is covered with 

In harmless mirth and fun ; the same material. 

Let friendship reign, be just and kind, Needless to add, my 

And evil speak of none.’ ” friend caused quite a 

-Mr. C. Henry, 10, Allison Road, Harringay, N. sensation.” — Mr. G. 

Peace, c/o Weeks and Co., Ltd., 
Nanking Road, Shanghai. 
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“THE AMERICAN EAGLE!” 

**This photograph, taken by 
cs _ od Pierce, Los Angeles, 
Cal., illustrates some of the 
curious forms so frequently 
assumed by vegetables. It is 
a gigantic beet which was 
raised by Mr. T. Ii. Cressey, of 
Compton, California. As the 
picture shows, the beet bears a 
striking resemblance to a_ bird, 
having a tail, beak, and head, the 
tail being covered with rough 
scales like feathers. The owner 
decided to carry out the similarity 
by putting two beads in the head 
for eyes, then he tied a ribbon 
around its neck, and the bird has 
been called the American eagle 
for this reason.” —Mr. D. Allen 
Willey, Baltimore. 





“TO AVERT THE EVIL EYE.” 

*“*T send you a photograph taken 
underneath a Sicilian cart. The object 
of the device, which is worked out in 
metal, painted white, is to avert the 
evil eye. [low it attains this object it 
is difficult to say, but the custom dates 
hack to very early times. Not only is 
there this arrangement underneath, but 
the whole cart is brilliantly painted, the 
panels of the sides containing scenes in 
lurid colours from extraordinary stories. 
They even include Homer and other 
Greek poets, but the majority are from 
romances of the Middle Ages. The 
design on parts of the cart can just be 
distinguished in the photo. ; but, un- 
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snow.”—Mr. T. D. Baird, M.D., Wal- 
senburg, Colorado. 


A HILL OF SAWDUST. 

** How to dispose of the sawdust from 
the great New Zealand timber mills is a 
difficult problem. Burning takes too 
long, and the vast volume of smoke is 
a nuisance. At present the sawdust is 


AN ENORMOUS LOCK. 

‘* This photograph is of an enormous iron chest, preserved in 
the museum of the Royal Literary and Scientific Institution at 
Lath. The remarkable feature of it is the lock, the works of 
which occupy the whole area of the lid (the latter measuring 
3ft. gin. in length by ft. 6in. in width). One key is used, 

serted in the top of the lid, and this, through the fearful 
wrangement of levers and springs, operates on no fewer than 

ine catches or bolts, which shoot out and engage under the rim 

f the chest. These catches can be seen round the cover, near 
its edge—four at the top, two at each end, and one on the 
bottom edge, centrally. The small rose-like fittings are brass run away by rail and tipped into hollows, 
ornaments. I think the key-hole in the front is a dummy, to which are soon converted into hills, as 
deceive. The origin of the chest is uncertain. It has beenin shown in the photograph.” — From the 
Bath for many years. Some think it to be a Spanish treasure Mew Zealand Weekly Times. Mr. J. L. 
hest, possibly from the Armada; others think it a piece of _ Hornibrook, 39, St. James’s Square, 
ld English work.”—Mr. Fred Ilorner, 10, Bellott’s Road, Notting Hill, W. 
['werton-on-Avon, Bath. 





HIS HEAD ABOVE 
THE CLOUDS! 
‘The gentleman in 
he picture was climb- 
ng the Sangre di 
hristo range of moun- 
ins in Colorado. He 
id just reached the 
yp of Sierra Blanca, 
vhich is 14,400ft. above 
e level of the sea, 
hen he became en- 
eloped in the clouds, 
d as they passed 
low him his com- 
nion, a short distance 
vay upon another 
ik, observed the 
in’s head above the 
suds and turned the 
unera on him, with 
s result. The snap- 
t also shows the 
rren rocks on the 
p of Sierra Blanca, 
irtly covered with 
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\ CURIOSITY OF NATURE. AN INGENIOUS “SHOOTING-BOAT. 

**I send you the photograph of a gun which was ‘** This is a photo. of a boat built in the form of an 
placed in 1880 in the crutch of the oak tree seen in enormous swan, which a gentleman used to fish and 
the picture. In the course of time the wood has shoot from years ago, and now during the summer it 
grown closely around it until the gun has been so _ is anchored at the mouth of the River Exe, where it 
firmly wedged into the trunk that it is impossible to is a very conspicuous object. A few yards from it 


withdraw it, though a half-ounce Jager ball can still there is also anchored a cygnet, which was built for 
be shot through its barrel.”—-Mr. Fritz Kaestner, the same purpose.”—Miss Maud G. Sholfield, 17, 
Box 254, Centralia, Wash. Coleherne Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


£1,000 IN PRIZES! 


Tue Proprietors of Tit-Bits offer ONe THousaNnp Pounps under the following conditions: Com- 
petitors are to send in a list of what they consider the best Twelve Advertisements 
which have appeared in THE STRAND MAGAZINE during the six months—March to 
August inclusive. 

FIRST PRIZE, £500. | SECOND PRIZE, £250. | THIRD PRIZE, £100. 

FirTEEN Prizes oF £10 EACH. 

The order of merit will be decided by the votes of the competitors themselves. 

That is to say, the Advertisement which receives the most votes will be placed at the top of the 
list, that which receives the second greatest number of votes will be second, and so on, till the 
complete list of twelve is made according to the public vote. The competitor whose list most nearly 
corresponds with the list as shown by the public vote will win the First Prize of £500. The other 
prizes will be awarded on the same principle. 

Each list must be accompanied by 26 numbered coupons, one from each copy of Tit-Bits which 
appears during the six months. The first coupon appeared in Tit-Bits dated March 7. Back 
numbers of 7it-Bits and of THe STRAND MaGaziNxE can be obtained at this office. 

The actual advertisements selected from THe StrrRaxp MAGAZINE must be cut out and sent 
in with each competing list, and numbered in accordance with the position on the list. 

Lists may be sent on sheets of paper written on one side only. 

It will be asked: How are competitors to make their selections? Is it from an artistic or 
commercial, or some other point of view, that the Advertisements are to be judged ? 

In reply, we say that the competitor should choose what he thinks are the most attractive 
Advertisements, likely to make the reader purchase the article which is advertised. 

We need hardly point out to our readers that this competition does not require any high order of 
intellectual ability, such as is demanded for the solution of puzzles, but is open to anyone possessing 


judgment and common sense, 

















“THE TWO ROLLED TOGETHER OVER AND OVER UPON THE FLAGS 
OF THE DUNGEON.” 


(See Page 247.) 





